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TWO SLAVONIC PARALLELS OF THE 
GREEK TETRAEVANGELIA: PARIS 74 

By SIRARPIE DER NERSESSIAN' 

I LLUSTRATED manuscripts occupy an important place in Byzantine art and offer 
very interesting material for comparative studies. They form an almost uninter¬ 
rupted series throughout the centuries and constitute the only remaining records of 
the artistic activities of certain periods. They are more accessible and also more 
numerous than mural paintings or mosaics, for they were extremely popular in the 
Byzantine empire. Manuscripts were written and illuminated not only for liturgical use, 
but also for the private collections of emperors, bishops, abbots, or rich individuals. 

The Church greatly encouraged this practice. The writings of some of the defenders 
of images, such as John Damascene or the patriarch Nicephoros, show that the illustration 
was held to be almost as important as the sacred text itself. In illuminated manuscripts, 
says the latter, the text and the painting reveal equally the teachings of divine history. 
One of the methods does not teach more than the other, both express the same truth, both 
teach and recall the Incarnation of the Word.* Since the image is held to be as sacred as 
the text, the miniaturist has to reproduce the illustration of his model as faithfully as the 
scribe copies the text. Thus, in the representation of scenes either from the Gospels or the 
Old Testament, certain types of composition are sanctioned by the Church and these 
iconographical t)T>es are repeated during many centuries. This faithfulness of the painters 
to older models is revealed clearly on comparing illustrated manuscripts of the same text. 
To understand fully the character of an illuminated manuscript, one must not take it 
alone, but together with other illuminated copies of the same text. 


I. This work owes much to the kind advice and con¬ 
structive criticism of M. Gabriel Millet, Professor of 
Byzantine Art at the College de France and at the ficole 
des Hautes Etudes in Paris, and I wish to express to him 
my deepest gratitude. I am indebted to M. V. Draghi- 
ceanu, Director of the Department of Fine Arts of 
Roumania, for his courtesy in allowing me to study at 
length and photograph the Slavonic manuscripts of the 
Paris exhibition of Roumanian art, and also to M. Tzigara- 
Samurcas, Director of the Museum of National Art in 
Bucarest, for granting me the same permission when the 
exhibition was transferred to Geneva. I am grateful to Dr. 
Walter W. S. Cook for many courtesies shown to me during 
this work; to M. J. D. Stefanescu, professor in Bucarest, 
for very valuable information given to me on Roumanian 
art and for his permission to reproduce some of his photo¬ 
graphs; to Mrs. G. Rodionoff and to Mrs. P. Lemerle for 
translating from the Russian Pokrovskij'^s study of the 
Elisavetgrad Gospel and the description of Curzon 153 in 
M. Sirkou’s catalogue; to M. Nandris and to M. Manescu 
for their translation of passages from Roumanian books. 

The following study would not have been possible if it 
had not been for the courtesy of the Frick Art Reference 


Library, of New York City, since all the reproductions of 
the two Slavonic manuscripts of the Roumanian exhibition 
which form the subject of this paper were made especially 
by this institution. Although I have reproduced herewith 
only a selection of the miniatures, all the illuminated pages 
of these manuscripts were photographed under my direc¬ 
tion, and the photographic plates, which are the property 
of the Frick Art Reference Library, have been temporarily 
deposited with the Collection Chr 4 tienne et Byzantine de 
rficole pratique des Hautes fitudes, in Paris, where there 
is a complete set of prints. A complete set can also be 
consulted at the Frick Art Reference Library, in New York. 

I also wish to express my gratitude to Mr. O. M. Dalton, 
Curator of the Department of Mediaeval Antiquities of 
the British Museum, for his courtesy in procuring for me 
the photographs of the Bulgarian Gospel of the British 
Museum, Curzon 153. I have been able to consult a 
number of photographs of other miniatures of this manu¬ 
script, which M. Doucet had had made for M. Millet and 
which were kindly lent to me by M. Millet. 

2. G. Millet, Recherches sur VIconographie de rBvangile 
aux XlVCf XVe, et XVIe sihcles, Paris, 1916, p. 2 (Antir- 
rheticus. III, 5; Migne, t. 100, col. 61). 
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Fig. I — London^ British Museum: Descent from the Cross and Entombment^ from Curzon MS. 153 


HKfA.- 

KirrBAAAlUfHr/IRA/iJfir4 


2 — London^ Bi 


Fig. 3 — London^ British Museum: Portraits of the Czar John Alexander and 
St. Luke the Evangelist, from Curzon MS. 153 
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Kondakov was the first to grasp this fact and to apply to Byzantine illustrated 
manuscripts the method used by philologists in the critical study of the texts. In his 
history of Byzantine art he has grouped the manuscripts not according to the time in which 
they were illustrated, but according to their subject matter.® Thus all Gospels are examined 
together, Psalters form another group, Octateuchs still another, and so forth. He has 
shown in this way how some types were transmitted throughout the centuries, but even 
more, he has pointed out that there is a distinct evolution in Byzantine art, and that 
certain features are typical of certain periods. 

This same method was applied by Tikkanen in his study of the illustrated Psalters, and 
more recently, on a much larger scale, by M. Millet, who has used it not merely for a 
limited group of manuscripts, but for the study of important iconographical themes, 
taking his examples from all the fields of the artistic activity of the Byzantine empire.^ 
His minute and penetrating analysis showed that behind the apparent uniformity of types 
there are numerous variants which are characteristic of a definite region or period. 

This philological method, which, at first glance, may seem tedious or may lead one to 
think that manuscripts of a later period are considered as mere copies of older models, 
tends, in reality, to bring to light the character of the art of different centuries, or schools, 
and the originality, however small, of the artists. For, in limiting clearly the part in each 
manuscript that may be traced back to the prototype, one reveals at the same time all 
modifications and all new elements introduced by the artist. 

The illustrated manuscripts of any certain group are more or less similar. In some 
cases, such as the liturgical editions of the Homilies of St. Gregory Nazianzen, it is not 
easy to find the connecting link. These manuscripts, containing a selection of sixteen 
sermons arranged in the order of the days on which they were read, all belong to the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. They can be divided into two groups: some have only a 
frontispiece or a vignette at the beginning of each sermon; others have, in addition, 
miniatures intercalated in the text. Each group is connected with one of the ninth century 
manuscripts containing all the sermons: Paris gr. 510 and the Ambrosianus 49 - 50 . There 
is however a fairly great difference between the manuscripts composing one group.® 

A more homogeneous group is formed by the Psalters with marginal illustrations, called 
by Tikkanen the monastic-theological group. 

We have three copies of the ninth century. The best known of these is now in the 
Historical Museum of Moscow; it is usually called the Chludov Psalter from the name of 
its former owner. It is the most complete, though unfortunately some of the miniatures 
have been retouched. The other two are the Pantocrator no. 61 on Mount Athos, and a 
very much damaged fragment at the Bibliotheque Nationala, Paris gr. 20 . The other 
copies date from the eleventh to the fourteenth century. The Psalter of the British 
Museum (add. 19352 ) was written in 1066 by Theodore of Caesa,rea for Michael, abbot 
of the Monastery of St. John of Studium in Constantinople. The Barberini Psalter, now 
in the Vatican, was probably written in the twelfth century for an unknown emperor, 

3. N. P. Kondakov, Histoire de Part hyzaniin consider^ 4. J. J. Tikkanen, Die Psalter illustration im Mittelalter, 

principalement dans les miniatures. Edition originate /, Die Psalter illustration hi der Kunstgeschichte^ Helsing- 

puUUe par Pauteur sur la traduction de M. Trawinskiy 2 fors, 1895; G. Millet, op. cit. 

vols., Paris, 1886-1891. 5. G. Millet, L’art byzantin, in A. Michel, Histoire de 

Party I, pp. 243-247. 
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whose portrait is seen on the first page. The Hamilton Psalter, in Berlin, is of the thirteenth 
century and there is a Slavonic copy, written in Kiev in 1397 . This last-named Psalter 
has served as a model for a number of later Slavonic manuscripts. 

These Psalters all belong to the same family, but they are far from being servile copies 
of one another. They differ first of all in style. The first three, the ninth century group, 
are rather realistic. There is a great deal of life, movement, and expression in the drawings, 
done evidently by skilful hands. In the other manuscripts the Byzantine element is much 
more marked. The figures are more elongated, freedom of movement gives place to 
rigidity, but the execution becomes at the same time more elegant. The faces, with hard, 
clear-cut features, are rather stern in expression.® The manuscripts differ also in the choice 
of subjects. Even in the three ninth century copies we do not always find a similar com¬ 
position illustrating the same psalm. For instance, opposite psalm 33 the artist of the 
Chludov Psalter has placed the Feeding of the Five Thousand, while in the Pantocrator 
Psalter we find the Communion of the Apostles.'^ There is a certain evolution in the entire 
illustration. In the older manuscripts the greater number of miniatures illustrate the 
facts mentioned in the Psalms, while in the later ones a preference is given to the allusions 
to passages of Old Testament story and prophecies.® Thus “the direct illustration of the 
text, whether concrete or abstract, gives place to the iconographical image.”® 

An even more compact group is formed by an eleventh century Gospel, Paris gr. 74 , 
and its four Slavonic parallels. Two of the four, Curzon 153 and the Elisavetgrad Gospel 
were already known. We had the good fortune of discovering at the exhibition of Rouman¬ 
ian art held in Paris in the summer of 1925 two others dating from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. It is this discovery which suggested the present study. 

The differences between the five manuscripts are very slight and only in matters of 
detail; the entire illustration of Paris 74 has passed on to the seventeenth century with 
amazing faithfulness. If we should compare the group of Psalters and that of the Gospels 
with similar examples in literature, we could say that the former resemble some lives of 
saints, writings such as the Historia Ecclesiastici, in which the text underwent important 
changes at the hands of the copyists, while the latter resemble texts which remained 
intact, with only slight variations. 

This group of Gospels, so closely connected with one another, offers an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity of applying the comparative method in a limited field. Our purpose has been, 
therefore, not so much a study of the illustration itself as a classification of the manuscripts. 
By a minute comparison of all the miniatures, we have tried to find out the exact relation¬ 
ship between the different copies and Paris 74 . We have attempted to show the character 
of each manuscript, to see what has remained of the original redaction and what alterations 
have been made. By comparing these variations with similar examples taken from other 
manuscripts or other paintings in general, we have tried to see whether they are due to 
influences of time and place or whether they are merely erroneous copies. 

The interest of such a study would have been slight, however, had we not had to deal 
with an important cycle of miniatures, completely illustrating each of the four Gospels. 
An extensive narrative cycle of the evangelical story may be traced back to the end of the 
fourth or the beginning of the fifth century. It could be seen in the churches; St. John 


6. J. J. Tikkanen, op. cit., p. ig. 

7. G. Millet, Uart hyzantin, p. 227. 


8. G. Millet, Recherches . . . , p. 556. 

9. G. Millet, Uart hyzantin^ p. 227. 
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Damascene recalls a great number of subjects which were supposed to have been executed 
by the order of the emperor Constantine. The descriptions of the mosaics of St. Sergius of 
Gaza bear witness to a very full illustration of the Gospel scenes as also do those of the 
church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople, if they can be attributed with certitude to 
the sixth century.^® Such a cycle could also be found in manuscripts. The patriarch 
Nicephoros certainly refers to these when he speaks of very ancient manuscripts in which 
were inscribed, side by side, the “spoken word” and the “painted word” so that the 
painting gave the same account as the text.^^ 

Unfortunately, none of the extensively illustrated Gospels of the fifth or sixth centuries 
have come down to us. The manuscripts which chance has preserved, such as the Gospel 
of Rossano or the Gospel of Rabula, have but a limited number of miniatures. We can 
however form an idea of these richly illustrated manuscripts from the eleventh and twelfth 
century copies. These can be divided into two main groups. In some manuscripts the 
artists illustrated the Gospel of St. Matthew completely and chose in the other three 
Gospels passages that are not to be found in St. Matthew. Such are, for instance, two 
Tetraevangelia of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris gr. 115 and Copte 13 . In other 
manuscripts there is a complete cycle of miniatures for each of the four Gospels.^^ The 
best known of these are the above-mentioned Paris 74 , of the eleventh century, and a 
twelfth century Tetraevangelia in the Laurentian Library, Laur. VI, 23 . In both of them 
we can find, amid later alterations, traces of a very old redaction, and M. Millet has shown 
that each one of them represents a different tradition. Paris 74 , with its miniatures which 
resemble the mosaics of St. Sergius of Gaza as described by Choricius, represents the 
Antiochene redaction. There are also numerous points of contact between the miniatures 
of Paris 74 and those of manuscripts which belong clearly to the Syro-Palestinian regions. 
Laur. VI, 23 , on the other hahd, the miniatures of which are so similar to the mosaics of 
the church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople as described by Mesarites, represents 
the redaction of Alexandria-Constantinople.^^ 

The eleventh century Tetraevangelia, Paris gr. 74 , is very closely connected with the 
Georgian Gospel of Gelat. Another Georgian Gospel, that of Djroutchi, belongs to the 
same group, perhaps also the manuscript of Martvili, of which very little is yet known. 
The Gospel of Gelat seems to copy sometimes a prototype which follows the text more 
closely than Paris 74 , and which has fewer repetitions.^^ It is to be regretted that the 
Georgian Gospels are not entirely reproduced, for their comparison with Paris 74 would 
throw more light on the question of the origin of this cycle of miniatures. 

This study will show the manner in which Paris 74 has been transformed by the Slavs. 
It will further demonstrate that not all the Slavonic copies are derived from Paris 74 but 
that some of them come from a variant of this manuscript. 

The two Slavonic Gospels that were in the exhibition of Roumanian art belong to the 
monastery of Sucevitza in Moldavia (Bukowina). We read about them for the first time 


10. G. Millet, Recherches . . . , p. 15. 

11. Ibid., p. I. 

12. Ibid., pp. 8-9. 

13. Ibid., pp. 568-570. 

14. Ibid., pp. 588 f. For the Gospel of Gelat see also 


N. Pokrovskij, Description of the Miniatures of the Gospel 
of Gelat, in Memoirs of the Section for Riissian-Slavic 
Archaeology of the Imperial Russian Archaeological Society, 
IV (in Russian); for the Gospel of Djroutchi see G. 
Millet, Recherches . . ., pp. 712-714. 
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in Bishop Melchisedec’s articles on the monasteries of Bukowina.*® A few years later, in 
1892 - 1893 , Kozak gives a better description.^® But neither of these scholars studied the 
illustration, they merely mention in passing that the miniatures are very numerous. 

The older of these two manuscripts*^ is written on paper. It has a silver-gilt binding 
with the representation of the Descent of Christ into Hell on the front, and on the back 
the figure of St. Nicholas, clothed as a bishop and seated upon a throne. Underneath has 
been engraved in Slavonic the following inscription: 

“Of this Tetraevangelia lo. Jeremiah Movila, voevod, renewed the binding in the year 
7113 (1605 A. D.) on August 25 th.”*® 

While the manuscript itself is not dated, we can tell when it was copied for it contains 
portraits of the princes by whose orders this was done. On folio 86 v., at the end of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, we see the evangeUst standing opposite an old man and a boy 
clothed in rich brocades and wearing a crown. Their names are written above their heads: 
“lo. Alexander, voevod” and “lo. Mihnea, voevod.” The portrait of Alexander appears 
again on folio 302 v., at the end of the Gospel of St. John, and that of Mihnea on folios 
161 and 284 V., at the end of the other two Gospels. Of all the princes who reigned in 
Wallachia or Moldavia there is only one Alexander whose son was called Mihnea, namely 
Alexander II, son of Mihnea the Wicked and grandson of Radu, who reigned in Wallachia 
from 1568 to 1577 . He had married a Levantine called Ecaterina, the daughter of a Greek 
from Chios and a Catholic woman from Pera, a suburb of Constantinople. His only son, 
Mihnea, afterwards known as Mihnea “the Turk,” was a few years old when Alexander 
ascended the throne.*® In the manuscript Mihnea is represented as a child, so it must 
have been copied shortly after 1568 . It does not seem to have remained long in Wallachia, 
since in 1605 the Moldavian prince Jeremiah Movila had the binding renewed. It was 
probably carried off with other spoils of war when Jeremiah invaded this principality in 
order to place upon the throne his own brother, Simeon. The monastery of Sucevitza 
owns a few other Wallachian manuscripts given by this same prince.®* 

This Tetraevangelia of Alexander II (Sucev. 23 ) has come down to us in a very bad 
condition. It seems to have remained a long time in a damp place; the paper is now yellow 
and very brittle and a fine layer of mold, resembling white dust, covers the pages. In some 
places, especially toward the end of the manuscript, this layer is thicker and the pages 
stick together. In the first folios the writing of one page has passed onto the one opposite, 
as if the book had been closed before the ink had had time to dry. Some of the folios are 
quite loose, others are half torn. The top and bottom of these have been reinforced with 
heavier paper and a strip has also been pasted along the inner margin, but the work has 
not been done very carefully so that some pages stick together along this inner edge. 


15. Episcop Melchisedec, A Visll to Some Monasteries 
and Old Churches in Bukowina, in Tocilescu, Review of 
History, Archaeology, and Philology, I, pp. 245-281; II, 
pp. 47-54 (in Roumanian). 

16. E. A. Kozak, Resultate meiner Forschungen im 
Kloster Siicavica {in der Bukowina), Historishe epigraph- 
ische und bihliographische Beitrdge, in Archiv fiir Slamsche 
Philologie, Berlin, 1892, XIV, pp. 235-255; 1893, XV, 
pp. 161-204. 

17. No. 23/1863 of the inventory and no. 134 of the 
catalogue of the Paris exhibition, Exposition de. I'art 


roimtain ancien et moderne: Catalogue des oeuvres exposees, 
Paris, 1925, p. 57. 

18. I am indebted to M. Nandris for the translation 
of this inscription. 

19. N. Jorga, Documents for Roumanian History, in 
Harmuzaki, XI, pp. XVII f. (in Roumanian). 

20. N. Jorga and G. Bals, Vart roumain du XlVe au 
XIXe sihcle, Paris, 1922, pp. 143 f. 

21. Epis^'op Melchisedec, op. eit., p. 49. 
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The folios do not follow each other in their proper order. According to Kozak we should 
have: Matthew: folios 2-84 v., 86 , 89 , 91 , 111-114 v., 119-133 v.; Mark: folios 85-85 v., 
87-88 V., 90 , 92-110 V., 115-118 V., 134-159 V., 170 ; Luke: 160-169 v., 171-228 v., 230 - 
242 V., 291 - 293 ; John: 229 , 243-290 v., 294-306 v., 311-312 v.; the Synaxarium: folios 
307-310 V., 313-318 The sequence is however even less accurate than this statement 
would lead us to suppose. For instance, in the Gospel of St. John we see first of all Christ’s 
Agony in the Garden, the Betrayal, the Last Supper, Christ before Pontius Pilate and 
Herod, the Raising of Lazarus, the Healing of the Blind Man, and only then the very first 
chapters of the Gospel. I give in a footnote the correct order of the illuminated foKos; 
this will convey some idea of the haphazard way in which they follow one another. 

A close examination of the manuscript has given no clue as to the time when the pages 
were thus disarranged. The metal binding is no longer attached to the manuscript. 
According to Kozak folios 232 and 243 were added at the time of Jeremiah Movila, because 
the writing resembles that of the Tetraevangelia written during the reign of this prince. 
If this is correct, it would follow that Jeremiah not only had the binding renewed but also 
attended to the manuscript itself. It does not seem likely that the disorder, if it already 
existed at that time, would have been left uncorrected by him; we may therefore assiune 
that it came about later than 1605 . 

There are at present three hundred and ten folios, measuring 1334 inches by 
inches.^® The writing is a fine uncial and there are nineteen or twenty lines on the pages 
that have no miniatures. The written part of the page measures 93 ^ inches by 634 inches. 
The text of the Gospels is divided into pericopes, or lessons read during the liturgy. The 
opening sentence which is often added by the priest is introduced in the text and written 
in red ink. The title of the Gospel of St. Matthew is written in gold letters, those of the 
other Gospels are in red ink, the text itself is always in black ink. In the margin there 
are numbers referring to the hturgical calendar. 

I have been able to count three hundred and thirty-one miniatures. At the beginning 
of each Gospel there is a vignette with the portrait of the evangelist writing, at the end 


2 2. E. A. Kozak, op. cit.j XV, p. 189. 

23. Matthew: folios i, 2, 8, 7, 6, 5, 9-19, 24, 23, 22, 21, 

25-28, 31, 29, 36, 40, III, 113, 39, 124, 120, 38, 37 , 43 , 44 t 
48, 45, 46, 49, 51, 52, 55, 54, 53, 64, 63, 61, 68-83, 91, 89, 
86; Mark: 85, 84, 90, 92-94, 98, 96, 95, 99, 97, 100, 102, 
106, 105, 104, 103, 108, 109, 118, 116, 115, 125, 129, 128, 

127, 131-133, 138, 136, 135, 139, 140-143, 149, 148, i47» 

146, 145, 144, 150, 161; Luke: 153-155, 162, 160, 159, 158, 
156, 163-165, 171, 169, 168, 173, 174, 166, 172, i75-i77t 
183, 181, 180, 188, 178, 184-186, 179, 189, 193, 192, 191, 

190, 195, 196, 198, 204, 203, 201, 200, 205-209, 214, 212, 

210, 215, 216, 221, 222, 225, 227, 226, 228-233, 282-284; 
John: 285-289, 274-281, 268-273, 258, 252, 263, 264, 253- 
257, 242, 244, 245, 247, 235-241, 292, 291, 290, 293, 295- 
297, 303, 302. 

24. E. A. Kozak, op. cit., XV, p. 189. 

25. According to Kozak {op. cit., p. 188) there are 318 
folios. The pages of the manuscript had no numbers. 
I counted and numbered them and found only 310 folios, 
as stated above. If Kozak’s estimate is correct, eight 
folios have been lost since the time he studied the manu¬ 


script. This may have happened very easily since there 
are a number of loose leaves; moreover the list of the 
miniatures indicates that several folios are missing. 

26. It seems impossible that in addition to the vignette 
at the beginning of each Gospel and the evangelist and 
portraits of the donors at the end, there should have been 
449 miniatures (118 more than my estimate), as Kozak 
states in his article {op. cit., p. 189), since at that time 
there were only eight more folios than at present. Besides, 
the number given by Kozak exceeds by far the number 
of miniatures in any one of the other manuscripts of this 
group, even in Paris 74 and Curzon 153, which are two 
of the most complete. I do not know what Kozak con¬ 
siders as one miniature; in making my estimate I counted 
each strip or frieze as one miniature. Sometimes two or 
more strips are placed one above another, but there is 
always a line of separation between them. I considered, 
for instance, the miniatures illustrating the Preaching of 
the Disciples on folio 29 v. as three distinct miniatures. 
(For the corresponding composition in Paris 74, see H. 
Omont, Evangiles avec peintiires hyzantines dii Xle siecle, 
Paris, 1908, pis. 21, 22 a). Kozak has apparently made a 
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the evangelist is seen standing opposite one of the princes, Alexander or Mihnea, or 
opposite them both. All the other miniatures are introduced in the text, their average 
height is two inches, and they correspond in width to the lines of the text. Only the two 
representations of the Last Judgment are much larger. Sometimes two or three miniatures 
are placed immediately above one another and thus give the impression of greater height 
than the average. 

The colors have suffered greatly from dampness; they are dull and partly effaced. 
Some miniatures, however, are in a better condition and give us an idea of what the 
manuscript was in its original state. The tints are vivid and pleasing to the eye; red and 
green predominate, as is customary in most manuscripts of the late period. A grayish 
blue, brown, and violet are also frequently used. The nimbuses and the lines indicating 
the folds of the garments are in gold. There is no frame around the miniatures nor have 
they a colored background. The names of some of the persons are inscribed, but the subject 
of the miniature is never indicated. 

The second Tetraevangelia of Sucevitza^^ is a very fine manuscript written on parchment 
and in perfect condition. The binding is in silver-gilt. The Descent of Christ into Hell is 
again represented on the front, and on the back we find the Baptism and beneath it in 
Slcivonic the following inscription: 

“This Tetraevangelia was made with right good will and bound by lo. Jeremiah Movila, 
voevod, by his lady Elizabeth and by their son lo. Constantin, voevod, and they offered 
it in memory of themselves to their newly built monastery named Sucevitza, where is the 
church of the Resurrection of our Lord God and Saviour Jesus Christ, in the year 7115 
(1607 A. D.) on March 25 th.”^* 

Jeremiah Movila, prince of Moldavia, reigned from the month of August, 1595 , until 
July loth, 1606 .^^ The binding was therefore finished after his death, but the manuscript 
itself must have been written in his lifetime since we find his portrait at the end of the 
Gospel of St. John, on folio 296 . 

This Tetraevangelia is composed of three hundred and thirteen folios of parchment, each 
measuring 14 % inches by ii/4 inches. The first folio and the last two are blank. The 


mistake in his calculations or else there is a typographical 
error. 

The following miniatures are lacking in this manuscript 
as compared with Paris 74; some of them are probably 
on the pages stuck together. The numbers in parentheses 
refer to the miniatures of Paris 74 in M. Omont’s book. 
Matthew: Imprisonment, Death, and Burial of St. John 
the Baptist (pi. 25); the soldiers of the governor mock 
Jesus (pi. 49 b); Crucifixion, the graves open (pi. 51); 
Mark: Christ foretells the persecutions of His followers 
and the calamities which will happen to the Jews (pi. 80); 
Christ before Pilate (pi. 86 a); Luke: healing of the man 
with the withered hand (pi. 104 b); Christ sends out His 
disciples two by two to preach the Gospel (pi. 113 b); 
healing of the blind man of Jericho (pi. 128 b); Christ 
dines at the house of Zaccheus, the publican (pi. 129 a); 
Christ tells His disciples to beware of the scribes (pi. 131 a); 
the widow’s mite (pi. 131 b); Christ foretells the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem (pi. 132); Christ appears to the apostles 
(pi. 141 b); John: Christ goes up into a mountain with 
His disciples (pi. 153 a); the feeding of the Five Thousand 


(pi. 153 b); Christ in the Temple (pi. 157 b); the pharisees 
are angry that their officers did not seize Jesus and chide 
Nicodemus for taking His part (pi. 157 c); Christ teaches 
in the temple (pi. 158 a); Christ speaking to the Jews 
(pi. 158 b); the Jews want to stone Jesus (pi. 159 a); 
the Jews cast the blind man out of the synagogue (pi. 
161 b); Christ preaching (pi. 162 a, b); Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem (pi. 166 b); Judas receives the silver for the 
betrayal (pi. 169 b); Christ speaking to His disciples 
(pi. 170 a); the holy women at the sepulcher (pi. 182 a); 
Christ appears to the disciples, Simon Peter draws the 
net full of great fish (pi. 185 b); Christ and His disciples 
(pi. 186 b). 

27. No. 24/1863 of the inventory and no. 135 of the 
catalogue of the Paris exhibition. 

28. This inscription was kindly copied and translated 
by M. Nandris, to whom I am also indebted for informa¬ 
tion concerning the biographies of the evangelists, men¬ 
tioned below. 

29. N. Jorga, Geschichte des Riimdnischen Volkes, in 
Rahmen seiner Staatsbildimgen, Gotha, 1905, II, p. 536, 
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writing is a very fine uncial and there are twenty lines on each page. The foUos follow each 
other in good order. Each book of the Gospels is preceded by an index of the chapters and 
by a biography of the evangelist. This is a translation of passages taken from the writings 
of Theophylactus, archbishop of Ochrida. At the end of the manuscript we have the 
synaxarium and the liturgical calendar. 

The Gospels are again divided into lessons, but the title of each lesson is written in gold 
letters in the top or bottom margin. The numbers referring to the calendar and the title 
of each Gospel are also in gold. The text itself is written in black ink. 

This manuscript is illustrated in the same way as the preceding Tetraevangelia, with 
the difference that the portraits at the end of the first three Gospels are lacking and, on 
the other hand, some full-page ornaments not in the Wallachian Gospel (Sucev. 23 ) have 
been added. There are three hundred and fifty-five miniatures altogether.^" Those 
introduced into the text vary in height from two to two and a half inches. 

It is difficult to admit, even before we enter into minute comparisons, that these sixteenth 
and seventeenth century Tetraevangelia can be direct copies of Paris 74 . There must have 
existed, between them and the eleventh century model, quite a number of intermediaries, 
of which the latest were undoubtedly Slavonic Gospels, written in one of the Balkan states 
which had come earlier under the influence of Byzantine art. We are fortunate enough to 
have the two Slavonic copies mentioned above; Curzon 153 and the Gospel of Elisavetgrad. 

The Tetraevangelia of the British Museum (Curzon 153 ) was brought to England in 
1839 by the Hon. Robert Curzon, w'ho had found it in the monastery of St. Paul on Mount 
Athos. He has left the following charming account of his discovery. “This manuscript 
was full of illuminations from beginning to end, I had seen no book like it anywhere in the 
Levant. I almost tumbled off the steps on which I was perched on the discovery of so 
extraordinary a volume. I saw that these books were taken care of, so I did not much 
like to ask whether they would part with them; more especially as the community was 
evidently a prosperous one, and had no need to sell any of their goods. 

“After walking about the monastery with the monks, as I was going away the agoumenos 
said he wished he had anything which he could present to me as a memorial of my visit to 
the convent of St. Paul. On this a brisk fire of reciprocal compliments ensued, and I 
observed that I should like to take a book. ‘Oh! by all means!’ he said, ‘we make no use 
of the old books, and I should be glad if you would accept one.’ We returned to the 
library, and the agoumenos took out one at hazard as you might take a brick or a stone 
out of a pile, and presented it to me. Quoth I, ‘If you don’t care what book it is that you 
are so good as to give me, let me take one which pleases me,’ and so saying I took down the 


30. The following miniatures are lacking in this manu¬ 
script as compared with Paris 74; the numbers in paren¬ 
theses refer to the corresponding miniatures of the latter 
in M. Omont’s book. Matthew: the healing of two blind 
men (pi. 34 a); Jesus sends two of His disciples to fetch an 
ass (pi. 34 b); Jesus and His disciples go to Gethsemane 
(pi. 44); Christ before Pilate (pi. 47 b); Crucifixion (pi. 
52 a); portrait of the donor and the evangelist (pi. 56 b); 
Mark: Christ and His disciples (pi. 80); Last Judgment 
(pi. 81); Christ praying in the garden of Gethsemane 
(pi. 83 b); descent of Christ into Hell (pi. 8g a); portrait 
(''f the donor and the evangelist (|> 1 . gi); Luke: an angel 
leads the shepherds fpl. g; b); Jesus j)rea( hes to Ilis 


disciples (pi. 105 b); He raises from the dead the widow’s 
son at Nain (pi. 107 b); the people of the country of the 
Gadarenes receive Jesus (pi. in a); Jesus blesses the 
little children (pi. 113 a); He sends messengers to a village 
of the Samaritans (pi. 113 b); He teaches the lawyer how 
to attain eternal life (pi. 115 b); He rebukes the Pharisees 
(pi. 118 b); the birds, that neither sow nor reap (pi. 120 a) ; 
parable of the lost piece of silver (pi. 124 b); Crucifixion, 
Descent from the Cross, Ascension, portrait of the donor 
and the evangelist (these miniatures are also lacking in 
Paris 74); John: Christ speaks to the people who have 
followed Him to Capernaum (pi. 154 b). 
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illuminated folio of the Bulgarian Gospels, and I could hardly believe I was awake when 
the agoumenos gave it into my hands. Perhaps the greatest piece of impertinence of which 
I was ever guilty, was when I asked to buy another, but that, they insisted upon giving 
me also; so I took the other two copies of the Gospels mentioned above, all three as free¬ 
will gifts. I felt almost ashamed at accepting these two last books; but who could resist 
it, knowing that they were utterly valueless to the monks, and were not saleable in the 
bazaar at Constantinople, Smyrna, Salonica, or any neighbouring city? However before 
I went away, as a salvo to my conscience I gave some money to the church.” 

This richly illuminated Tetraevangelia was written in 1356 by the order of the Bulgarian 
czar, John Alexander, a patron of the arts.^^ The library of the Vatican holds one other 
precious manuscript written at the same time, the chronicles of John Manasses (Slav, 
no. 2 ), and Strzygowski attributes to the reign of this same prince the Bulgarian Psalter 
of the Historical Museum of Moscow.^'^ 

W'’e find a short notice of the Tetraevangelia in the catalogue of the Curzon library.'*^ 
There is a fairly minute description of it in the articles which Scholvin has devoted to the 
text,^^ and a better one in Sirkou’s catalogue of the Slavonic and Russian manuscripts of 
the British Museum.®® But it is M. Millet who for the first time has shown the importance 
of the miniatures and pointed out their similarity with those of Paris 74 .®’^ 

The Curzon 153 is written on parchment folios measuring 13 inches by inches. 
There are two hundred and seventy-five folios according to Sirkou, or two hundred and 
eighty-six according to Scholvin. Folio 75 is missing; the part of the text which is lacking, 
Matthew, XXV, 39 - 46 , is not long enough to have covered entirely both sides of the folio; 
there must have been a fairly large miniature, and this was most probably the Last Judg¬ 
ment, which is represented in the corresponding passage of the other manuscripts.®® 

There are three hundred and sixty-nine miniatures, and the illustration follows the same 
principles as in the Wallachian manuscript (Sucev. 23 ). We have though, in Curzon 153 , 
full-page portraits of the emperor and his family besides those of the emperor and the 
evangelist at the end of each Gospel. On folio 2 v. we find the czar, John Alexander, his 
wife, Theodora, and their two sons, John Asen and John Sisman. On the opposite page, 
folio 3 , are depicted the three daughters of the czar and his son-in-law, Constantin.®® 

Each book of the Gospels is preceded by an index of the chapters. At the end of the 
manuscript we find the menologium and the synaxarium. The text of the Gospels is 
divided into lessons, and there are numbers in the margin referring to the synaxarium. 

This Tetraevangelia did not remain long in its own country. When the Turks invaded 
Bulgaria and conquered it in 1393 , the manuscript was carried to Roumania, the only 


31. The Hon. Robert Curzon, A visit to Monasteries in 
the Levanty New York, 1849, pp. 367 f. 

32. Three treatises of a theological character were copied 
by the orders of this same prince. His spiritual adviser, 
St. Theodosius of Trnovo, was the master of a school of 
literary monks. Cf. William Miller, The Cambridge 
Mediaeval History, IV, pp. 549 f. 

33. J. Strzygowski, Die miniaturen des serhischen 
Psalters der kdnigl. Hof and Staatsbibliothek in Miinchen, 
in Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Akadeniic der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Vienna, 
1906, LIT, pp. 124-128. 


34. Catalogue of materials, early writings on tablets and 
stones, rolled and other manuscripts and oriental manuscript 
boohs in the library of the Honourable Robert Curzon at 
Parham in the county of Sussex, London, 1849, PP- 3 2 f-, 42 f. 

35. R. Scholvin, Einleitung in das Johann Alexander 
Evangeliiim, in Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, VH, pp. 
1-56, 161-221. 

36. P. A. Sirkou, The Slavonic and Russian manu¬ 
scripts of the British Museum in London (in Russian). 

37. G. Millet, Recherches . . . , pp. 8, 591. 

38. R. Scholvin, op. cit., p. 8. 

39. Ibid., [). 9; P. A. Sirkou, op. cit., pp. i f. 
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Balkan state which had escaped the Turkish yoke. An inscription on folio 5 tells us that 
it was in private hands and that the Moldavian prince Alexander bought it.^® This prince 
has been identified by historians with Alexander the Good, who reigned from 1402 to 1432.^^ 
Like the other Alexander, by whose orders this manuscript had been written, this prince 
was a patron of the arts. Several manuscripts written during his reign have come down 
to us; one of the most important is the Tetraevangelia of the Bodleian Library in Oxford, 
recently published by M. Bianu.^^ 

We do not know how long Curzon 153 remained in Moldavia nor how it came to the 
monastery of St. Paul on Mount Athos. The two inscriptions at the end of the manuscript 
throw no light on the subject.^® It is very likely that it was sent as a gift by one of the 
Moldavian princes. After the fall of Constantinople and the conquest of the greater part 
of the Balkans by the Turks, the Moldavian and Wallachian princes were the patrons of 
the Holy Mountain, sending numerous gifts and giving large sums of money to the various 
monasteries. 

The second of the two early Slavonic Tetraevangelia is in the small town of Elisavet- 
grad in Russia, in the church called Pokrovski Sobor. This manuscript has been described 
and studied by the Russian scholar Pokrovskij in his book on the iconography of the 
Gospels. In his introduction he compares it with the Greek Gospel, Paris 74, and his 
minute analysis is very helpful.^^ 

Pokrovskij attributes this manuscript to the fourteenth or fifteenth century. It could 
not have been written earlier because the synaxarium contains the names of two saints 
of the fourteenth century; they are Simeon and Sava; the former is the Serbian czar 
Nemanja, who became a monk and took the name of Simeon; the latter is his son, prince 
Sava, who also took monastic orders and was known as Archbishop Sava.^® The writing 
of the text is a specimen of the fourteenth-fifteenth century uncial. This manuscript is 
illustrated in the same manner as the preceding three. Fourteen of the miniatures of Paris 
74 are lacking in it; there must therefore be three hundred and fifty-five miniatures.^® 

At first sight, these manuscripts just described seem to have copied with absolute faith- 


40. R. Scholvin, op, cit,^ p. 3; P. A. Sirkou, op, cit.y 
p. 2. 

41. R. Scholvin, op. cit.y p. 4. 

42. The Slavic Greek Gospel Written in 1429 at the 
Monastery of Neamtzu in Moldavia, Bibl. Bodleiana, Ox¬ 
ford, Cod. Graeci 122, in Documents of Roumanian Art in 
Old Manuscripts, edited by Ion Bianu, Bucharest, 1922 (in 
Roumanian). 

43. On the last folio of this manuscript we have in 

Roumanian the following inscription: “I, Gabriel hiero- 
diaconus, wrote that they may give (?) to Roumanian land, 
while I was at St. PauFs, and may some one say: God 
forgive him.—Gabriel hierodiaconus.” On the back of the 
same folio we read: rb irapbv evayy^Xiov dyloirauXlriKo 
Sid €LKo<rL . . . Sirkou has imagined that 

these two sentences are parts of the same inscription, and 
by placing the Greek one first he translates it as if it 
meant: “This Gospel, belonging to the monastery of St. 
Paul ... I, Gabriel hierodiaconus, wrote in order to 
send it to Roumanian land, while I was here at St. Paul’s 
and whoever (reads it) let him say, God forgive him.” 
It seems improbable, as Scholvin remarks (op. cit., p. 220), 


that a person should have begun writing an inscription in 
Greek and continued it in Roumanian. It is also difl&cult 
to understand why he should have written it on two 
different pages, especially as he did not have the excuse 
of lack of space, since the rest of each page is blank. 
These sentences must be considered as two distinct in¬ 
scriptions written probably by two different persons. The 
meaning of neither is quite clear. 

44. N. Pokrovskij, The Gospel in Monuments of 
Iconography, particidarly Byzantine and Russian (in Rus¬ 
sian), St. Petersburg, 1892, pp. XXII f. 

45* C. J. Jirecek, Geschichte der Serhen, Gotha, 1911- 
1918. 

46. In addition to the portraits of the donor and the 
evangelist at the end of each Gospel, the following minia¬ 
tures are lacking in the Elisavetgrad Gospel, according to 
Pokrovskij. The numbers in parentheses refer to the cor¬ 
responding miniatures in M. Omont’s reproductions of 
Paris 74. Matthew: Jesus and the disciples go to Gethse- 
mane (pi. 44 a); Jesus is brought before Pilate (pi. 47 b); 
Crucifixion (pi. 52 a); Mark: the second representation of 
Christ’s agony in the Garden (pi. 84 b); Descent of Christ 
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Healing U 


Fig. 6 — Sucevitza, Monastery: Christ Healin: 


Fig. 7 — Sucevitza, Monastery: Christ Healing the Daughter of Jairus,from MS. 23, Pol. 18j v. 









Fig. 8 — Suc&vitza, Monastery: Crucifixion, from MS. 2j, Fol. 232 v. 



Fig. 9 — Sucevitza, Monastery: Christ Healing the Centurion’s Servant and Peter s Wife’s 

Mother, from MS. 24, Fol. 22 v. 
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fulness the miniatures of Paris 74, but upon closer examination we notice here and there 
iconographical divergences, some of which are quite important. Thus one is led to examine 
the question of how the Slavonic copies are related to one another and also to Paris 74. 
We can distinguish two groups. 

Group A. The photographs of Curzon 153 which I have had at my disposal correspond 
exactly with the compositions of the Wallachian manuscript (Sucev. 23). Even when the 
latter differs from Paris 74 it is still identical with Curzon 153; it must therefore be 
admitted that these two Slavonic Gospels belong to the same family. They are faithful 
copies of Paris 74, for the divergences, except in one or two cases, are all in matters of detail. 

Group B. The Elisavetgrad and the Moldavian Gospels (Sucev. 24) have in common 
certain typical features which distinguish them from the preceding copies and also from 
Paris 74. The similarity between them is not so great as that between Curzon 153 and 
Sucev. 23, but it is quite evident that the Moldavian manuscript is derived from the 
Elisavetgrad Gospel or some other copy of the same group. The prototype of these two 
manuscripts does not appear to be Paris 74 but a variant of this, which in some places 
followed the text of the Gospels more closely. 

The manuscripts of the first group help us to fill in the blanks in the illustration of Paris 
74, caused by the disappearance of two folios.^^ The first should have been between folios 
161 and 162, for the last lines of folio i6t v. recount the Crucifixion of Christ (Luke, 
XXIII, 47), while the next page begins with the final words addressed to the Holy Women 
by the angel guarding the sepulcher (Luke, XXIV, 7). The missing passage has been 
illustrated in Curzon rs3 and Sucev. 23 by a second representation of the Crucifixion, 
and by the Descent from the Cross, and the Burial of Christ (Figs. 8 and i). The icono¬ 
graphical types are the same as in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark. The second 
missing folio should have come after folio 163. The last verses of the Gospel of St. Luke, 
chapter XXIV, verses 49 to the end, which we read on folio 164, are added by a later hand 
and this page has been put in to replace the missing one. The miniatures of the original 
have not been copied and we should not have known what was represented were it not for 


into Hell (pi. 89 a); Luke: Jesus preaches to His disciples 
(pi. 106 a); Raising of the widow’s son at Nain (pi. 107 b); 
Christ commends humility (pi. 113 a); He sends messen¬ 
gers to Samaria (pi. 113 b); He teaches the lawyer how to 
attain eternal life (pi. 115 a); He rebukes the Pharisees 
(pi. 118 b); the ravens, that neither sow nor reap (pi. 
120 a); parable of the lost piece of silver (pi. 124 b). 

In the Hon. Robert Curzon’s Catalogue of material for 
writing . . . w^e find reproductions of the full-page por¬ 
traits of John Alexander and his family painted at the 
beginning of Curzon 153 (p. 42), and of the Last Judg¬ 
ment (p. 43). The portraits are better reproduced in 
Scholvin, op. cit., pis. I and H, and we can get a very good 
idea of the aspect of the manuscript by the reproduction 
of folio 91 on pi. HI. Two miniatures are reproduced in 
Millet, Recherches . . . , figs. 403 and 603 (for Paris 74, 
cf. M. Omont’s pis. 178 a and 107 b). 

The following miniatures of the Elisavetgrad Gospel are 
reproduced by Pokrovskij {The Gospel the num¬ 

bers in parentheses refer to the corresponding miniatures 
of Paris 74 in M. Omont’s book. Imprisonment of John 
the Baptist, p. XXHI (pi. 25 a); the feast of Herod and 


the decollation of John the Baptist, p. XXIV (pi. 25 b); 
the flight into Egypt, p. 46 (pi. 96 a); Nativity, p. 57 
(pi. 96 b); parable of the rich man and Lazarus, p. 216 
(pi. 126 c); Last Judgment, p. 220 (pi. 81); The Betrayal, 
p. 299 (pi. 172); Flagellation, Christ before Pilate, p. 305 
(pis. 176 b, 177 a); Crucifixion, the graves open, p. 328 
(pi. 51). This last miniature and the two illustrating the 
imprisonment of John the Baptist, the feast of Herod and 
the decollation of John the Baptist are reproduced once 
more in N. Pokrovskij, Sketches of the Monuments of 
Orthodox Iconography and art (in Russian), St. Petersburg, 
1894, on pages 178, 180, 181. On page 179 we see the 
miniature representing Jesus talking to the woman of 
Samaria (pi. 150 b). 

47. The folios were torn out before the time of the 
actual binding and numbering of the pages. This loss does 
not seem to have been noticed, for I have found no men¬ 
tion of it in any of the existing catalogues, not even in 
H. Bordier, Description des peintures et autres ornements 
contenus dans les manuscrits grecs de la Bihliotheque 
Nationale, Paris, 1883. 
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the Slavonic Gospels, Curzon 153 and Sucev. 23. In these two manuscripts we find the 
Ascension and the portrait of the donor and the evangelist, as at the end of the other three 
Gospels (Figs. 2 and 3). 

By a strange coincidence all these missing miniatures of Paris 74 are also lacking in the 
Elisavetgrad and the Moldavian Gospels (Sucev. 24). 

We do not know whether in the Elisavetgrad Gospel the folios on which these miniatures 
should have been depicted are intact, but in the Moldavian manuscript (Sucev. 24) at any 
rate, there are no missing folios. It is therefore the painter who has neglected to copy these 
scenes. This intentional omission has no connection with the accidental omission from the 
Greek manuscript. In other passages of the Moldavian Gospel (Sucev. 24) important 
themes such as the Crucifixion, the Last Judgment, the Descent of Christ into Hell are 
left out.^* 

We shall study later the miniatures which enabled me to divide the Slavonic copies into 
two groups. It is necessary, first of all, to examine, both in the Wallachian and in the 
Moldavian Gospels, divergences of another order, those which are inherent in any copy, 
especially when there is a difference of centuries between the latter and the original. 

A miniaturist, even when copying faithfully the iconography of his model, may modify 
the general aspect of the compositions by changing secondary details, by omitting or 
adding accessories. On the other hand, two miniatures of absolutely identical composition 
can be quite different in style. Each artist has his own way of feeling and it is almost 
impossible for a copy to keep the style of the original. One must also take into considera¬ 
tion the variation in technique from one century to another or from one region to another. 

When we examine the Wallachian and Moldavian Gospels, we notice that the antique 
picturesque style has almost entirely disappeared. This is the final stage of an evolution 
which can be observed in Byzantine art from the fifth century on. In Paris 74 “in the 
midst of clumsy repetitions, of commonplace formulae, of recent iconographical types, in 
an artificial, hurried and superficial work, one can detect the scattered elements of a 
Hellenistic redaction.”^® This impoverished copy (Paris 74) of a picturesque cycle still 
retains some of the typical motifs of the antique landscape, such as the tree in the middle 
of the sacred enclosure, the sacred building, the round tower with a baldachin on top, 
cities, and in the middle a column bearing a statue, trees—either alone or by a building— 
which seem to be direct copies from nature. Most of these features have disappeared in 
the copies. The Wallachian Gospel (Sucev. 23) has sometimes kept the tree in the sacred 
enclosure, or rather, behind a balustrade, for the antique motif has been modified and 
represented in this manner in Paris 74. But it is a hackneyed copy, absolutely devoid of 
the charm of the original. We still see the tower with the baldachin, the sacred building, 
but all the details are no longer understood; they have been repeated mechanically until 
they have become stereotyped. The incompetence of the artist is especially apparent in 
the rendering of trees. It is hard to believe that the commonplace tree of the Wallachian 
Gospel, in the Raising of the Daughter of Jairus (Fig. 7), is a copy of the graceful one 
overhanging the trellis in Paris 74 (Fig. 4, cf. Figs. 5 and 6). The climbing vines which 
decorate the background of the miniatures illustrating the Feast of Herod and the Decolla- 


48. See above note 30. 


49. G. Millet, Iconographie, p. 563. 




Fig. 12 — Sucevitza, Monastery: Feeding of the Five Thousand, from MS. 23, Fol. 124 




Fig. 16 — Sucevitza, Monastery: Baptism of Christ, from MS. 2j, Fol. lo 
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tion of St. John the Baptist are left out by the Wallachian artist. He has also omitted to 
copy the statues on the columns. 

There are even fewer accessories of the antique landscape in the Moldavian Gospel 
(Sucev. 24) and when they appear they are very clumsy and flat copies. The artist of 
Paris 74 had already made a few alterations; the trees are not always in the enclosure but 
are sometimes represented on the tops of the buildings. On folio 22 v. of the Moldavian 
manuscript (Fig. 9) the tower of the model is transformed into a candlestick, above which 
are three angularly bent trees with branches all joining and forming a tuft. In the 
miniature below the building has been correctly copied, but the trees are very curious: 
each trunk forms an angle and the balustrade is a line joining the apexes of these angles. 
The artist has tried to conventionalize the motif. 

In Paris 74 the Hellenistic, picturesque style is apparent not only in the accessories of 
antique landscape, but also in certain compositions, such as the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand (Fig. 10) and Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem. Children mingle with the crowd, 
they climb on trees, run, play, or fight. The Slavonic versions show the children on the 
trees, cutting palms in Christ’s Triumphal Entry, but we do not see them climbing in play, 
as in the Eeeding of the Five Thousand. In the representation of this scene in the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, the various animated groups of children of Paris 74 have become absolutely 
lifeless. The Moldavian artist repeats himself in the group of two boys, standing quite 
still, with arms clasped round each other (Fig. ii). In the Wallachian copy (Sucev. 23) 
we see only two boys sitting in front of their elders (Fig. 12). All life and movement have 
disappeared. These changes are in accordance with what we notice generally in Byzantine 
art whenever we pass from the free and elegant Hellenistic composition to the more rigid 
Byzantine copies. The difference can be observed in comparing the beautiful tenth 
century manuscript of St. Gregory Nazianzen of the BibliothequeNationale (Paris gr. 510) 
with the Tetraevangelia of the Laurentiana (VI, 23) which belongs to the same group of 
manuscripts, but it is even more apparent in the various copies of the Octateuch. The 
manuscript of the monastery of Vatopedi on Mount Athos, which seems the oldest of the 
five existing copies of the Octateuch, retains better than the others the character of the 
Hellenistic redaction.®® 

The allegories also lose their elegance and charm. In the Baptism of Christ in Paris 74 
the Jordan flees, overturning his urn (Fig. 13). The Moldavian artist, misunderstanding 
his model, has placed in the middle of the stream a child clothed in a long tunic, with a 
shapeless object in his hand (Fig. 14). In Curzon 153 and in the Wallachian manuscript 
(Sucev. 23) we have a different figure; an old man with a white cloth round his loins, sits 
in the middle of the stream, with his back turned to Christ (Figs. 15 and 16). Here the 
charming silhouette of Paris 74 has been replaced by the more traditional type.®^ 

These few instances show us how all that was picturesque, that had some charm, has 
disappeared or has been stereotyped. But if there is no longer any vestige of antique 
grace, a new element at least has been introduced into one of the manuscripts, namely, the 
Moldavian. The compositions have assumed a new aspect, the artist has a frankly decora¬ 
tive aim. Trees are introduced wherever there is an empty space in the miniature. Their 

50. G. Millet, Uoctateuque byzatitin, d'apres une pub- 51. Paris 7-1, fol. 6 (cf. Omont, op. ciL, pi. q a); Sucev. 

Ucation de I’lnstitut russc de Constantinople, in Revue 23, fol. 10; Sucev. 24, fol. ii. 

archeologique, 1910, IT, pp. 73-74. 
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forms are varied but there is no attempt to imitate nature; it would seem that the sole 
desire of the artist is to find pleasing decorative patterns. Sometimes the trees form an 
interwoven, symmetrical design; at other times the leaves and branches are curiously 
shaped or have been conventionahzed (as in Figs. 6 and 9). The rocks also are more 
numerous, and they are always extremely jagged. The prototype must have been the 
“step-faced rock,” dear to Byzantine art, but here it has been grossly exaggerated. The 
architectural background, too, is much richer; the buildings are not only more numerous 
but also more complex in shape, they often have a number of small turrets. The artist 
has also introduced a greater number of secondary figures. In short, all the accessory 
elements of the composition have been increased. 

These innovations are not all due to the Moldavian artist. Some may have existed in 
his manuscript model; at any rate they could be seen in contemporary works of art. On 
Moldavian icons, for instance, we find trees and houses of the same shape. The artist of 
the Moldavian Gospel (Sucev. 24) has merely introduced into some of the compositions of 
Paris 74 the current motifs of his time. His object has been to fill in the blanks in such a 
way as to render the composition more decorative. This tendency is very marked in one 
of the representations of the Crucifixion (cf. Figs. 17 and 18). The iconography of the 
miniature on folio 83 is the same in its main lines as that of Paris 74, but there are a few 
minor differences which change the general aspect. In the Moldavian Gospel the people 
standing in the sepulchers are more numerous, and trees and rocks fill in the background. 
The personifications of the Church and the Synagogue, the one led toward Christ, the other 
driven away from Him by an angel, have been placed quite close to the cross, and the two 
angels flying above it are now near the ends of the arms.^* The composition is thus much 
more compact, there are no blanks. The general effect is not unpleasant, but the impression 
produced by this miniatirre is quite different from that of Paris 74. It no longer arouses 
any emotion, the mind and attention are distracted from the central figure of Christ by all 
those who surround Him, while in Paris 74 the cross, rising clear in the middle of the 
picture, dominates the entire composition and makes quite a poignant appeal. 

One must not be induced to think by this example that the Moldavian artist has not tried 
to move the spectator. In other miniatures he has emphasized the gestures expressing 
grief. In the Descent from the Cross (Fig. 19) one of the Holy Women raises her arms to 
show her despair, another tears her hair. We can easily recognize the attitudes so typical 
and frequent in eastern art from the fourteenth century on, but it is interesting to note that 
while the artist has given to the secondary figures the attitudes common in contemporary 
work, he has nevertheless retained the main composition of Paris 74, which is so different 
from the later type of the Descent from the Cross. 

The influence of the new art of the fourteenth century is also apparent in the rendering 
of the body of Christ on the cross. In Paris 74 the body is almost straight (Fig. 17); 
in the Moldavian Gospel (Figs. 18 and 37) it has a pronounced curve, especially on folio 
82 V. This is a characteristic feature of the Slav and Macedonian schools of painting, while 


52. Some of these changes can already be noticed in 
the corresponding miniature of the Elisavetgrad Gospel, of 
which there is fortunately a reproduction in Pokrovskij’s 
book {The Gospel . . . , p. 328). The weeping angels are 
at the ends of the arms of the cross, but not very close to it; 
they were thus displaced, probably for lack of space, above 


the cross, for the top of the cross is also much shorter. 
The figure of the Church is quite close to the cross in the 
Elisavetgrad Gospel and receives in a bowl the blood 
coming out of the pierced side of Christ, but the figure of 
the Synagogue and all the remaining parts of the composi¬ 
tion are exactly as in Paris 74. 








Fig. 19 — Sucevitza, Monastery: Descent from the Cross and Entombment, from MS. 24, Fol. 84 




Fig. 22 — Sucevitza, Monastery: Nativity, from MS, 2j, FoL 6 
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the Cretan painters, whose works can be seen on Mount Athos, revert to the reserve and 
dignity of the Byzantine type.®® 

We see by the preceding examples that the aspect of the composition of Paris 74 is 
modified in a different way in each of these two Slavonic parallels. Both have left out the 
typical Hellenistic motifs, but the change stops there with the Wallachian Gospel (Sucev. 
23) so that this manuscript is simpler and more sober than the Greek model. In the 
Moldavian copy (Sucev. 24), however, the background is more ornate and tends to a 
decorative effect, simplicity of attitude has given place at times to pathos. 

Both of these manuscripts differ greatly from Paris 74 in style. The entire reproduction 
of the latter has made all students of Byzantine art familiar with its slender, elegant figures, 
but the reproductions cannot render the charm of the coloring. Those delicate tints, 
where red, pink, and blue predominate, where the greens and browns so common in manu¬ 
scripts of the late period are almost entirely lacking, have kept all their freshness. So 
great is their appeal that one forgets the imperfections of the drawing and the monotony 
of the composition. The coloring of the draperies is done in flat tints, the folds are marked 
with very fine gold lines, and the shadows by oblique gold lines. This is a legacy of the 
Oriental technique in flat tints without any relief. When the garments are gilded, 
brown or dark red lines indicate the folds. In spite of the small dimensions of the 
figures, the faces are drawn with great care and are very expressive. They are usually a 
very dark brown; they are modeled and the features are indicated by high lights and 
shadows. The bodies are drawn with much less care and without modeling. 

The Byzantine technique can be distinguished from that of ancient art by the coloring. 
In ancient art the shadows are always done in red and only for very young figures are 
greenish tints used, while in Byzantine art all shadows are done in green. We find in Paris 
74 a trace of the ancient manner, for the bodies of the demoniacs and the persons who are 
being baptized in the Jordan are a fairly dark brown. Green is used for the bodies of 
Christ and the two thieves on the cross to show that they are dead. There is always a 
brush stroke in red along the sides of the bodies. 

The drawing of the two Slavonic Gospels (especially of Sucev. 23) is very inferior to 
that of the Paris manuscript. The proportions of the bodies are not the same; in the 
Wallachian manuscript (Sucev. 23) they are rather heavy and broad; in the Moldavian 
manuscript (Sucev. 24) they are more slender, but in both cases they are far removed from 
the elegance of Paris 74. There is no modeling either of the faces or of the bodies, and the 
features are not colored, some dabs of red only are applied, almost at random, on the 
cheeks, on the forehead, and on the neck. The outline of the eye is not drawn in the 
Wallachian manuscript (Sucev. 23), only the pupil is marked by a black dot, giving a very 
peculiar expression to the face. The bodies are not colored, but we find the same strokes 
of red along the sides. 

Both these manuscripts have been influenced by the technique seen in Paris 74 and have 
retained the flat tints and the fine gold lines. In the Wallachian manuscript (Sucev. 23) 
these lines indicate the folds of the garments as in the Paris manuscript, only they are not 
so fine, but in the Moldavian manuscript (Sucev. 24) oblique parallel lines cover the 
garments and even the accessories, a mannerism that has been copied from the Elisavetgrad 


53. G. Millet, Recherches . . . , pp. 410-416. 
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Gospel, though beginnings of it may be found in Paris 74, where hachures are used to 
indicate the shadows only. We also find in Paris 74 a few instances of fine gold lines drawn 
on the accessories; on foUos 25 and 26 v., for instance, the throne of Christ is covered with 
them. What we find in the Elisavetgrad and Moldavian Gospels may therefore be con¬ 
sidered as the technique of Paris 74 in an exaggerated form. 

Taking each group separately, we can now study the iconography of the miniatures 
without consideration of other divergences. 

Group A. We stated above that among the miniatures of Curzon 153 and Sucev. 23 
there are a few which differ from the compositions of Paris 74. The most important of 
these is the representation of Christ’s Nativity in the Gospel of St. Matthew. 

In Paris 74 the Nativity is combined with the Arrival of the Magi. The three Wise Men 
come on horseback from the left toward the Virgin, who is lying by the manger (Fig. 20). 
The Elisavetgrad and the Moldavian Gospels (Fig. 21) have the same composition, but in 
Curzon 153 (Fig. 23) and in the Wallachian Gospel (Fig. 22) the Magi come on foot and 
bend the knee to worship the Child and to offer their gifts. In the right-hand margin they 
can be seen going away on horseback. Thus the Adoration has taken the place of the 
Arrival of the Magi and their Departure has been added, but the other parts of the com¬ 
position—the Virgin and the Infant Jesus, the angel giving the message to the shepherds, 
Joseph, the bath of the Child—have not been altered. The miniature of Paris 74, in which 
the Magi arrive immediately after the birth of Christ but do not yet worship, represents 
“the logical formula, the primitive type.”^^ The variation of Curzon 153 and Sucev. 23, 
that is, the Adoration combined with the Nativity, can be found in a number of manu¬ 
scripts originating in the East or revealing Oriental influence. There are slight variations 
in the type. When the Magi are placed on the left-hand side, as is the case in our two copies, 
the Arrival rather than the Adoration is indicated. In the oldest examples the Magi stand 
upright, it is only later, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, that they bend the knee 
to worship.®® 

The Departure of the Magi is not represented either in Paris 74 or in other manuscripts 
belonging to the same redaction. We can see it however in Laur. VI, 23, which belongs to a 
different tradition. The complete cycle of the Nativity gives the Arrival, the Adoration, 
and the Departure.®® Is one to think that the artist who first added this last scene to the 
composition of Paris 74 had seen it in a manuscript belonging to the same group as Laur. 
VT, 23? This may be, but it seems more probable that he was influenced by another cycle 
in which we also find the Departure of the Magi, namely the Akathistic Hymn. This 
liymn was composed in honor of the Virgin at a very early date. The oldest illustrated cop\' 
is an eleventh century manuscript at Moscow.®^ In the fourteenth century, when the worship 
of the Virgin Mary was strongly developed, this cycle of subjects was represented not only 
in manuscripts, but also on the walls of churches. We find them in Serbia, at Mateic and 
in the monastery of Marko; in the church of the Pantanassa at Mistra; and, later, on 
Mount Athos, in the monasteries of Lavra and Chilandar. There are also numerous ex¬ 
amples in Russia and Roumania. All these frescoes include the Departure of the Magi.®® 

54. Ibid.^ p. 150. 58. I am indebted to M. Millet for information con- 

55. Ihid.y p. 153. cerning the frescoes of the monastery of Marko. For 

56. Ihid.j p. 140, fig. 86. Mateic, see his Recherches . . . , pp. 148, 154, fig. 106; 

57. O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, iox stthh Monuments hyzantins de Mistra, 

Oxford, 1911, p. 481. Some scholars consider it to be of matiriaux pour Vetude de Varchitecture et de la peinture en 
a later period. Grece aux XlVe et XVe sihcles, Paris, 1910, pi. 151; for the 




Fig. 24 — London, British Museum: Last Judgment, from Curzon MS. 153 
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Fig. 26 — Sucevitza, Monastery: Last Judgment, from MS. 2j, Fol. 140 v. 
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Another feature differentiates the miniatures of Curzon 153 and Sucev. 23 from those 
of Paris 74 and brings them nearer to the compositions of the fourteenth century: instead 
of wearing cylindrical boimets the Magi have turbans, not only in the scene of the Nativity, 
but also in the other two miniatures where they are represented, namely, in conversation 
first with the Jews, then with Herod. The same kind of turban can be seen in the fresco of 
Mateic, in Serbia, on the heads of the secondary figures who stand in the background. 

Except in the Magi scenes the two manuscripts, Curzon 153 and Sucev. 23, differ from 
Paris 74 only in points of detail, and these divergences are common to both. In the repre¬ 
sentation of the Last Judgment, to the group of the Holy Women on the left, they add the 
figure of St. Mary the Egyptian, a woman naked save for a cloth wrapped round her 
(Figs. 24 and 26). The group of the damned also differs slightly from that in Paris 74 
(Fig. 25). Curzon 153 and Sucev. 23 make the same mistake in copying one of the minia¬ 
tures representing the Raising of Jairus’ Daughter. In Paris 74 (Fig. 4) Jairus and his wife are 
standing behind the bed of their daughter, while in these two Slavonic copies we have Jairus 
and an old man with a beard (Figs. 5 and 7). The Moldavian manuscript (Fig. 6) helps us 
to understand how this mistake was made. In the Greek Gospel (Fig. 4) Jairus’ wife is 
dressed very simply, she wears a long straight dress, her hair is puUed back and there is no 
veil over her head. She thus resembles a very young man and this is what the artist of the 
Moldavian manuscript has taken her to be (Fig. 6). In the prototype of Curzon 153 and 
Sucev. 23, a young man must have been represented, as in the Moldavian Gospel, and then 
from one copy to another the young man has been changed into an old one. This example 
shows what scant attention was paid to the text by the artists, who merely copied the 
picture that was set before them, without thinking of what it represented. 

Curzon 153 and Sucev. 23 differ again from Paris 74 in a matter of detail in the illustra¬ 
tion of the following passage in St. Luke: “Whosoever shall confess me before men, him 
shall the Son of man confess before the angels of God: but he that denieth me before men 
shall be denied before the angels of God” (XII, 8-9). In all the manuscripts Christ is 
seated upon His throne between two angels. In Paris 74 the loros of the angels is crossed 
over the breast while in the two Slavonic copies it is a band coming straight down the 
middle of the garment from the neck to the waist.^® In the second Feeding of the Five 
Thousand in the Gospel of St. Matthew, the soldier who is seen sitting in the midst of the 
multitude in Paris 74 has been left out in both the Slavonic copies;®® in the miniature 
representing the Healing of the Ten Lepers, we find only six lepers instead of ten in both 
Curzon 153 and Sucev. 23;®^ in the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, the Slavonic 
copyists have placed on the throne of the Etimasia the cross, the lance, and the sponge, 
which are not to be seen in Paris 74;®^ in the parable of the Grain of Mustard Seed Christ 
and the apostles are on the right-hand side of the tree, while in Paris 74 they are on the 


paintings of Mount Athos, see his Monuments de VAihos, 
releves avec le concours de VArmee fra^igaise d’Orient et de 
VScale frangaise d^Athenes, I, Les Peintures in Monuments 
de Vart hyzantin, V, pis. 146, 147/1, 100/2, loi/i and 2. 
In the Akathistic Hymn which is found at the end of the 
Serbian Psalter of Munich (cf. Strzygowski, op. cit.^ pi. 
LIV, no. 133) and in the manuscript of the Synodal 
Library at Moscow, no. 429 {ibid., p. 130), the Magi 
depart on foot; this is quite exceptional. 


59. Paris 74, fol. 135 v. (Omont, op. cit., pi. 119 a); 
Sucev. 23, fol. 198 V. 

60. Paris 74, fol. 32 (Omont, op. cit., pi. 28 a); Sucev. 
23, fol. 37. 

61. Paris 74, fol. 146 v. (Omont, op. cit., pi. 127 a); 
Sucev. 23, fol. 210. 

62. Paris 74, fol. 145 v. (Omont, op. cit., pi. 126 c); 
Sucev. 23, fol. 212 V. 
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in the miniature representing Christ at the House of Mary and Martha the woman 
who brings in the dishes is on the left-hand side, while in Paris 74 she is on the right.®® 

The miniatures here reproduced show also the great stylistic similarity between the 
Slavonic Gospels. The inscriptions found in Curzon 153 do not tell us how long this 
manuscript remained in Moldavia, or whether it passed directly from this province to the 
monastery of St. Paul on Mount Athos, or whether it stayed some time in Wallachia; 
but, even if the Wallachian Gospel (Sucev. 23) is not an immediate copy of Curzon 153, 
there can be no doubt as to the very close relationship that exists between the two manu¬ 
scripts.®® No more can we doubt their derivation from Paris 74. The iconographical 
variation of the Nativity may easily be explained, we have seen, as a modification of a 
later time, introduced under the influence of contemporary works of art. The alterations 
in the landscape and secondary features are due to the gradual submergence of Hellenistic 
traditions in East Christian art. 

Group B. As stated above, the prototype of the Elisavetgrad and the Moldavian 
Gospels (Sucev. 24) does not seem to be Paris 74 but a variant of this. Pokrovskij has 
already pointed out certain miniatures of the Elisavetgrad Gospel which concord better 
with the text of the Gospels than do those of Paris 74. I have found the same examples in 
the Moldavian manuscript (Sucev. 24). 

For the second Feeding of the Five Thousand in Mark, the Greek artist has placed only 
five loaves of bread before Christ, as for the first Feeding of the Multitude, while in the 
Elisavetgrad and Moldavian Gospels we find seven loaves, according to the text: “And 
He asked them. How many loaves have ye? And they said. Seven” (VIII, 5). In the 
Transfiguration in Paris 74, Christ comes down from the mountain accompanied by two 
apostles, while the two Slavonic copies represent the three apostles, Peter, James, and 
John, who were with Him. Toward the end of Luke, Christ is represented talking with 
His disciples after His resurrection. In Paris 74 we have twelve disciples, as if Judas were 
still among them, but in our two copies there are only eleven.®® 

One might think that the artist of the Elisavetgrad Gospel or his predecessor had cor¬ 
rected the compositions of Paris 74, but this is contrary to the custom of copyists. More¬ 
over, as Pokrovskij remarks, a man who was capable of detecting inaccuracies in his original 


63. Paris 74, fol. 139 (Omont, op. cit., pi. 122 a); 
Sucev. 23, fol. 200. 

64. Paris 74, fol. 132 (Omont, op. cit.j pi. 117 a); 
Sucev. 23, fol. 190. 

65. The Wallachian Gospel (Sucev. 23) differs from 
Curzon 153 and both compositions differ from Paris 74 
in the representation of the Transfiguration in the Gospel 
of St. Luke. In Paris 74 (Omont, op. cit., pi. 112 b) the 
group of Christ and the apostles, which is usually on the 
right-hand side descending from the mountain, is placed 
before the Transfiguration and faces the left. In the 
Wallachian Gospel (Sucev. 23, fol. 179) this group is 
placed again before the Transfiguration, but turned toward 
the right. Only in Curzon 153 do we see the traditional 
composition, Christ and the apostles coming down from 
the mountain after the Transfiguration. The composition 
of Paris 74 is evidently an erroneous copy, that of the 
Wallachian Gospel (Sucev. 23) might be considered as 
representing Christ and the apostles coming toward the 


mountain. From the fourteenth century onward we find 
in most representations of this scene two symmetrical 
groups, the one coming toward the mountain, the other 
going away from it; it is more probable, however, that the 
Wallachian miniaturist did not have the intention of 
representing the first of these two groups, but that we have 
once more a faulty copy. It is difficult to explain how these 
mistakes have come to take place and how it is that the 
Wallachian Gospel (Sucev. 23) differs both from Paris 74 
and Curzon 153. This exception is not sufficient proof, 
however, to make us doubt the close relationship of the 
two Slavonic Gospels and their connection with Paris 74. 
The artist of Curzon 153 while having before him the 
faulty composition of Paris 74 may very easily have 
corrected it when copying, since the correct representation 
is to be seen in the other Gospels. 

66. Pokrovskij, The Gospel . . . , p. XXIII; Sucev. 
24, fols. no V., 113 V., 225 V.; Paris 74, fols. 80, 82, 163 
(Omont, op. cit.y pi. 72 b, 74 a, 141 b). 




Fig. 27 — Paris, Bibl. Nat.: Betrayal, from MS. Gr. 74, Fol. 202 v. 


Fig. 28 — Sucevitza, Monastery: Betrayal, from MS. 24, Fol. 282 







Fig. 30 — SucevUza, Monastery: Ascension, f rom MS. 2 % Fol. 161 v. 
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and of correcting these would not have left some of them uncorrected nor would he have 
committed new mistakes himself. We must conclude that the artist did not work from 
the Paris manuscript but that he copied another, in places more correct than the Paris 
example, and probably he himself made several mistakes.®^ 

We find in these two manuscripts some other divergences from Paris 74, but these do 
not seem to be copies of a better model. They, I believe, are modifications of a later 
time, introduced perhaps by the artist of the Elisavetgrad Gospel. 

In Paris 74 as well as in Curzon 153 and Sucev. 23 there is a portrait of the donor and 
of the evangelist at the end of each Gospel, but there is no such miniature in the same 
place either in the Elisavetgrad or in the Moldavian manuscript. The portrait of Jeremiah 
and his family at the end of John in the latter belongs to a different inconographical 
type and cannot be taken into consideration here. 

One must not suppose, however, that the prototype of these last two manuscripts lacked 
such portraits. At the beginning of Matthew, right under the headpiece, we see both in 
the Elisavetgrad®® and in the Moldavian Gospels (Fig. 39) St. Matthew standing opposite 
a man dressed as a Byzantine emperor, who holds a scroll of parchment in one hand and 
a cross in the other. This miniature is not in its proper place, for the headpiece should be 
followed immediately by the text; the disposition of Paris 74 with the portraits at the end 
of each Gospel is more logical. It is very likely that a similar arrangement existed in the 
prototype of these two Slavonic manuscripts and that the transposition took place only 
in later copies. There is also a difference in the attitude of the donor. In Paris 74 the 
hegumen is shown in profile, he raises his hands toward the evangelist as if in prayer. 
The Slavonic copies of the first group have represented the prince in the same manner, 
but in the Moldavian manuscript (Fig. 39) the emperor does not turn toward the evange¬ 
list; he is seen in full face, standing on a red cushion. It is a portrait of the emperor in his 
glory and no longer in the attitude of a supplicant. The conception of Paris 74, the donor 
as supplicant, is more correct. 

Pokrovskij’s description of this miniature contains nothing in regard to the position of 
the emperor in the Elisavetgrad Gospel; we cannot determine therefore whether the 
attitude was first modified by the Moldavian artist or not. There is, however, another 
mistake which can be ascribed to him with certainty. He has inscribed the letters ic xc 
at the sides of the figure, thinking evidently that the person clothed as an emperor repre¬ 
sented Christ. Christ is sometimes depicted clothed as an emperor, but in almost all such 
cases He represents the Sovereign Judge. Moreover, He always holds the Book of the 
Gospels in His hand and never a scroll of parchment or a cross. These are the attributes 
of emperors. The well-known portrait of Manuel Paleologue, in a manuscript of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris, gr. suppl. 309) is a very good example. The emperor wears 
exactly the same costume as the figure in the Moldavian manuscript, and he also holds a 
cross and a scroll of parchment. There are a great many other instances, one of which can 
be seen in Curzon 153, namely, the portrait of John Alexander at the beginning of this 
manuscript.®® The prototype of the Elisavetgrad and Moldavian manuscripts must have 
been written for a prince and must have contained his portrait. In later copies the portrait 
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remained, but the name of the prince was naturally omitted, as in the Elisa\'etgrad Gospel. 
The Moldavian artist copying such a model mistook what was originally the portrait of 
some prince for a representation of Christ. 

Other examples again show the resemblance between the Elisavetgrad Gospel and the 
Moldavian manuscript and also the way in which their miniatures differ from the original 
composition. In Paris 74 and in the copies of the first group two miniatures placed one 
above the other illustrate the Betrayal in the Gospel of St. John (Fig. 27). The first repre¬ 
sents the soldiers falling backwards when Christ tells them He is whom they have come to 
seek; the second shows Judas kissing Jesus. In the Elisavetgrad and in the Moldavian 
Gospels (Fig. 28) the two scenes are side by side in one miniature, and we can see plainly 
that this is a mistake, for the compositions are cramped and confused.’^*’ 

We also find in these two manuscripts the same iconographical variation. The Ascension 
as represented in Paris 74 (Fig. 29) differs from the usual type. Christ ascending in a 
mandorla held by four angels is placed in the extreme right of the composition. Below 
Him, the Virgin, seen in profile right, raises her hands. Facing her one of the disciples 
points to Christ, behind her an angel makes the same gesture and turns his head toward 
the disciples who follow him. We have a similar disposition in the Wallachian manuscript 
(Fig. 30), but in the Elisavetgrad and Moldavian Gospels this miniature has been replaced 
by a symmetrical composition (Fig. 32). Christ and the Virgin form the central figures; the 
Virgin stands as orans between two groups of disciples, and behind her two angels point 
to Christ, one with the right hand, the other with the left. The unsymmetrical composition 
of Paris 74 is still very close to the old narrative redaction; the disciples come forward 
and see Christ ascending. But even if we do not take into consideration the general 
disposition, we have nevertheless two different types, one with the Virgin in profile, the 
other with the Virgin full face. Both types are of a very ancient origin for they can be 
seen on the ampullae of Monza of the sixth century. The Virgin in profile is not found 
very often, we have her thus in the Psalters with marginal illustrations and a few other 
manuscripts, while the other treatment is much more common. In the oldest examples 
there are no angels;” in some compositions of the eleventh century there is one angel 
speaking to the disciples, in later representations a second angel points to Christ ascending 
into heaven. It is perhaps in the manuscript of Gelat, in Georgia, of the eleventh-twelfth 
century, that we find one of the very first instances of the symmetrical composition, the 
angels both pointing to Christ, but one with the right hand, the other with the left. The 
Ascension of the Gelat Gospel does not seem to retain the types of an older redaction; 
it rather appears to be the final stage of an evolution which adds to the theme first one 
angel, then two, each in a different attitude concording with the apocryphal stories, but 
which finally, regardless of the text, represents them both making the same gesture. This 
last type spreads with great rapidity, especially from the fourteenth century on. In 
Moldavia we find many examples; they may be seen, for instance, on two embroidered 
textiles and on an icon of the monastery of Putna.^^ A miniature of a seventeenth 

70. Paris 74, fol. 202 v, (Omont, op. cit., pi. 172); 72. O. Tafrali, Le tresor byzantin ct roumain du nwn- 

Sucev. 24, fol. 282; Pokrovskij, The Gospel . . . , p. 299. astere de PiUna, Paris, 1925, pi LVIII, no. 107; pi. XIV, 

71. That is, if we consider that the full-page illustra- no. 24; pi. XXV, no. 69. 

tions of the Gospel of Rabula are not so old as the other 

miniatures. 




Fig. 31 — Dragomirna^ Monastery: Ascension^ from Gospel Fig. 32 — Sucevitza, Monastery: Ascension, from MS, 24, FoL 138 
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Fig. 35 — Elisavetgrad, Pokrovski Sobor: Crucifixion, from Gospel 
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century Gospel belonging to the monastery of Dragomirna (Fig. 31) resembles the compo¬ 
sition of the Moldavian Gospel (Sucev. 24); we find the same figures, the same rocks in 
the background, and both miniatures have a frame decorated with “fleurons.”^^ I do not 
know whether the other miniatures of the manuscript of Dragomirna are framed, but it 
is quite an exception for Sucev. 24, and this also denotes some influence foreign to that of 
Paris 74. Thus the symmetrical composition of the Ascension, which had taken the place 
of the narrative type of Paris 74, either in the Elisavetgrad Gospel or in its immediate 
predecessor, was copied all the more readily by the Moldavian artist since it was a well- 
known type in his country. 

There are also minor points of similarity between the two manuscripts. In the vignette 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew, the “Ancient of Days” is represented in a medallion above 
the evangelist and His name is inscribed both in Paris 74 and in the Slavonic copies of the 
first group, but in the Elisavetgrad and Moldavian Gospels the inscription has been 
omitted.^^ In both these manuscripts, again, the body of the leper, in the Gospel of St. 
Mark, is covered with the marks of leprosy even after his healing, while the miniaturist of 
Paris 74 does not make such a mistake.^® 

It is noteworthy that all the miniatures lacking in the Elisavetgrad Gospel are also 
missing in the Moldavian manuscript (Sucev. 24). Comparison of all the miniatures that 
they contain would doubtless show other points of similarity, but these are sufficient to 
prove the great affinity of the two manuscripts. 

These conclusions are confirmed by study of the style. The paintings of the monasteries 
of Dragomirna and Sucevitza can be differentiated from those of other monasteries of 
Moldavia by features which reveal Russian influence.’® In the mural paintings, for 
instance, compositions of Russian origin take the place of Moldavian motifs. Thus it is 
that we find for the first time, in the vaultings of the apse, instead of the Virgin holding 
the Child, the Holy Trinity, with the representation of God the Father as a bearded figure, 
and beneath, a landscape with fortified cities, out of which the prophets come forth. In 
the foreground the Virgin, as orans, stands between two groups of advancing apostles. 
This composition does not belong to Moldavian art, but it can be seen on a number of 
Russian icons. Foreign influences may also be found in the miniatures. The manuscripts 
of Sucevitza and Dragomirna can be divided into two groups: some are Wallachian manu¬ 
scripts brought over to Moldavia probably after the accession of Simeon Movila to the 
throne of Wallachia, others have been illustrated in the schools of Sucevitza and Drago¬ 
mirna and are influenced by Russian art. The architectural background is similar to that 
of Russian icons; the types of Christ and the Virgin, the faces with close-set eyes and long 
pointed beards, are also Russian types; finally, the gold cross-hatching which covers the 
paintings reveals the same influence. We can also see by the style that these manuscripts 
do not follow the Moldavian tradition, for the faces, instead of being very carefully painted 
as is customary in Moldavia, have been drawn with but scant attention. 


73. I owe this photograph to the courtesy of AI. 
StefanescLi. 

74. Paris 74, fol. i (Omont, op. ciL, pi. i); Sucev. 23, 
fol. i; Sucev. 24, fol. 4 Pokrovski], The Gospel . . . , 
{). XXITT, 


75. l^aris 74, fol. 06 v. (Omont, op. cit., pi. 62 a); 
Sucev. 24, fol. 92 V.; Pokrovski], loc. cit. 

76. For information concerning the influence of Rus¬ 
sian art on the paintings of Sucevitza I have to thank M. 
Stefanescu, who has given me the benefit of his extensive 
knowledge of Moldavian art. 
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In our Moldavian manuscript (Sucev. 24) we have found most of these characteristic 
features, such as the houses, the carelessly drawn faces with close set-eyes, the gold hatching. 
We have no definite information in regard to the presence of Russian artists in the schools 
of painting of Sucevitza and Dragomirna, but on the other hand we do know that close 
relations existed between Kiev and Moldavia during the reign of the Movilas, since a 
little later one of them, Peter Movila, son of Simeon and nephew of Jeremiah, became the 
metropolite of Kiev.” It is therefore not surprising that our Moldavian manuscript 
(Sucev. 24) should bear strong resemblance to a Russian manuscript such as the Elisavet- 
grad Gospel. Native artists, or perhaps even Russian, must have copied a model imported 
from Russia (cf. Figs. 33-38). 

It would appear, however, that this model has not always been copied with great faith¬ 
fulness. We find in the Moldavian Gospel (Sucev. 24) some miniatures which are foreign 
to the cycle of Paris 74 and which seem to have been added afterwards; also a number of 
iconographical variations which I believe are alterations of a later period. 

The miniaturist of the Moldavian Gospel has added, first of all, the full-page ornaments 
which were meant to frame a portrait or more probably an inscription, but the space in the 
middle has remained blank (Fig. 40). The dedication is framed in other manuscripts, 
such as two Gospels of the monastery of Putna.'^® These frames are quite simple, but the 
manuscripts themselves are not very richly illuminated. It is clear that for a Tetraev 
angelia with such a profusion of miniatures as Sucev. 24, the ornament framing the 
inscription had to be much more elaborate. In the first ornament, on folio 4, the two arch¬ 
angels, Michael and Gabriel, have been painted in the side margins (Fig. 40). There 
is nothing Byzantine in these ornaments; they resemble contemporary Moldavian 
decorative designs, which reveal a strong western influence. 

The strip of woven pattern used as a headpiece has also been introduced by the artist 
of the Moldavian Gospel. It is quite similar to the bands that one sees in most Roumanian 
manuscripts and can also be found in other Slavonic copies. 

The portrait of Jeremiah and his family, painted at the end of the manuscript (fob 296), 
must also be included in the group of miniatures added by this artist (Fig. 42). On the 
right, Christ is seated and gives His blessing; the archangels Michael and Gabriel stand 
behind His throne. In front of Him, the prince and his family— his three sons, Constantin, 
Alexander, and Bogdan, and four women—all clothed in rich brocades, are standing in two 
rows. Jeremiah holds a book in one hand and in the other an open scroll of parchment; 
each of the other persons holds a small cross. This composition differs absolutely from 
the group of Paris 74; it is another iconographic type, which reminds one of the portraits 
of donors decorating the walls of numerous churches in the Balkans. 

The artist of the Moldavian manuscript must have copied such a picture as these wall 
paintings, and he could find a model right at hand in the big church of the monastery of 
Sucevitza. On the north wall of the church Jeremiah is represented with the different 
members of his family; he offers to Christ the model of the church he has built (Fig. 41). 
Christ is seated, one archangel stands behind His throne, and by the side of it is the Virgin 
with an open scroll in her hand. The attitudes of the various persons, the throne of Christ, 


77. N. Jorga, Geschichte des Rumdnisches Volkes, II, 
p. 116. 


78. Episcop Melchisedec, op. cit., pis. 15, 16. 






Fig. 37 — Sucevitza, Monastery: Crucifixion, from MS. 24, Fol. 28g 
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Fig. 38 — Elisavetgrad, Pokrovski Sobor: Crucifixion, from Gospel 
















Fig. 41 — Sucevitza, Church of the Resurrection: Portraits of the Voevod, Jeremiah 
Movila, and His Family. Eighteenth Century Fresco 



Fig. 42 — Sucevitza, Monastery: Portraits of the Voevod, Jeremiah Movila, and 
His Family, from MS. 24, Fol. zgd 
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Fig. 43 — Sucevitza, Monastery: Frontispiece of the Gospel of Fig. 4.4—Sucevitza, Monastery: Title Head of the Gospel of 

St. Luke, from MS. 24, Fol. 140 v St. Luke, from MS. 23, Fol. 155 
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the archangel, and the open scroll of parchment all remind one of the miniature.^® The 
scroll may be the foundation charter, or, more probably, the parchment on which was in¬ 
scribed the prayer pronounced at the time of the donation. The Virgin holds it because 
she stands as an intermediary between the prince and Christ. We often see her in this 
role. In Serbia, in the church of Studenitza, she takes the founder. Czar Nemanja, by the 
hand and leads him toward Christ; in another Serbian church, at Vratjevnica, she helps 
the founder carry the image of the church. In some Roumanian churches the patron saint 
serves as intermediary and holds the scroll of parchment, as, for instance, in the churches 
of Balinesti (1502) and Arbora (1546). At the monastery of Humor (1530) the scroll is 
in the hands of the donor himself, as in our Moldavian Gospel.*® 

Our miniature, as we see, without being an exact copy of the painting of Sucevitza, or of 
another fresco, has been influenced by these compositions. The greatest difference lies in 
the fact that the miniature does not contain real portraits. All the faces are alike and 
even that of the prince has no expression whatever, neither does it remind one in the least 
of the energetic countenance we see both on the fresco and on the beautifully embroidered 
tomb cover so well known through numerous reproductions.*^ 

As we glance through Paris 74, we are somewhat surprised to find at the beginning of 
each Gospel a vignette with the portrait of the evangelist. This is not customary in 
Byzantine art. As a rule the evangelist is seen on the frontispiece and a vignette without 
any portrait is placed above the text. Sometimes a scene is intercalated in the vignette. 
In some Tetraevangelia we have the Nativity in the vignette for Matthew, the Baptism 
in the vignette for Mark, the Nativity of John the Baptist or the Annunciation for Luke, 
and the Descent of Christ into Hell for John.*® In the liturgical manuscripts of the 
Sermons of St. Gregory Nazianzen a scene related to the subject of the sermon is placed in 
the vignette.** The miniaturist of the Paris Gospel has followed this idea and introduced, 
instead of a scene, the portrait of the evangelist and a few other figures. His imitator has 
done likewise in the Wallachian manuscript (Fig. 44). The Moldavian artist has enlarged 
the vignette and as it could no longer be placed above the text he has devoted a whole page 
to it (Fig. 43). He has thus, perhaps unconsciously, placed the portrait of the evangelist 
on the frontispiece, as was customary in Byzantine art. He has moreover altered and 


79. The photograph of this fresco was given me by 
M. Stefanescu. The names of the princes and princesses 
have been inscribed on this painting; in front are Maria, 
the mother of Jeremiah Movila, his daughter Irene, 
Jeremiah himself, and his eldest son, Constantin; behind 
and not shown in our photograph are represented two 
daughters, Samphira and Stena, the second son, Alexis, 
two more daughters, Ekaterina and Maria, then, finally, 
the wife of the prince, Elizabeth. The miniaturist has 
inscribed only the names of Jeremiah and of his three sons, 
Constantin, Alexander, and Bogdan. The last was prob¬ 
ably not yet born when the fresco was painted. There is 
nothing to help us identify any of the women in the 
miniature. The two older ones standing at the back may 
be the mother and the wife of the prince, for on the fresco 
the mother wears a veil under her crown, as do the two 
women in the miniature. The others are most probably 
two of the remaining four daughters of Jeremiah; Sam¬ 
phira, the youngest, had died in 1596, before the illustra¬ 


tion of this manuscript (cf. Kozak, op. cil., XIV, pp. 
238-242; XV, p. 172). 

80. I am indebted to M. Millet for information concern¬ 
ing the Serbian churches, and to M. Stefanescu for informa¬ 
tion in regard to the Roumanian churches. 

81. N. Jorga and G. Bals, Vart roumain du XlVe au 
XIXe sieclcj Paris, 1922, p. 132; N. Jorga, Roumains et 
Grecs au cours des siedes, d Voccasion des manages princiers 
de MDCCCCXXI, Bucarest, 1921, p. 20; N. Jorga, 
Tapestries of Madame Tudosca Vasile LnpUj in the Bulletin 
of the Commission on Historical Monuments, Bucharest, 
1915, p. 149 (in Roumanian); Exposition de Part roumain 
ancien et moderne, catalogue des oeuvres exposees, Paris, 
192s, pi. 3 - 

82. Such as: Vatican Urbin. 2, Vatican Pal. gr. 189, 
Marcian gr. 540, Marcian gr. I. 8. 

83. Such as: Sinait. 339, Paris Bibl. Nat. Coislin gr. 
239, Paris Bibl. Nat. gr. 550. 
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made more elaborate the ornamental design inside the vignette, and added new medallions. 
On folio 88 v., for instance, under the portrait of Mark, we see Moses and Aaron on the 
sides, and a seraph in the middle. On folio 140 v. (Fig. 43) there are a greater number of 
new medallions: the Virgin and St. John the Baptist, St. Peter and St. Paul confront 
each other across the portrait of St. Luke, and below two seraphim flank Aaron. Further 
down there are five empty medallions. Differences appear also in the costume and in the 
attitudes, Jesus stretches out both hands to bless instead of holding the Book of the 
Gospels; Aaron wears a long tunic. 

But the divergences from Paris 74 and from the Elisavetgrad Gospel are more important 
when they deal with the compositions themselves. In the miniature representing the 
Annunciation to the Shepherds a new figure has been added. It is a young shepherd 
clothed in a long tunic, seated upon a rock and playing the flageolet. Pokrovskij does not 
mention any difference from the Paris type in the miniature of the Elisavetgrad Gospel, 
so this new feature seems to belong exclusively to the Moldavian manuscript (Fig. 47; 
cf. Figs. 45 and 46). 

The motif, the shepherd playing the flute or flageolet, was probably created in Palestine. 
It is found already in the older frescoes of Cappadocia. The shepherds “ stand in line, the 
sheep browse at their feet, one of them enveloped in a long robe, seated full face on a round 
stool, holds with both hands a flageolet the end of which touches his lips.”*^ This shepherd 
appears only occasionally in Byzantine representations of the eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies, as, for instance, in the Tetraevangelia of the Laurentian Library, VI, 23, but from 
the fourteenth century on he becomes a common feature in the representations of this 
scene. He is no longer a heavy, almost archaic figure, as in the Cappadocian frescoes, 
but he is young and elegant, clothed in a short tunic, and he plays the flute instead of the 
flageolet. ** 

The shepherd of our manuscript belongs to the old Cappadocian type, and this leads 
one to ask whether it is a copy of a very old representation. Did the shepherd figure in 
the prototype, or is it a later addition made by the Moldavian painter? The composition 
with the shepherd seems better balanced, more harmonious. In Paris 74 and in the other 
three Slavonic copies the angel and the two shepherds are grouped on one side and there 
is only a hill and the sheep in the right half (Figs. 45 and 46). In the Moldavian Gospel 
(Fig. 47) the shepherd with the flageolet fills in this empty space; yet, when one examines 
the miniature more closely, one can see that the shepherd sits on a rock which appears to 
have been added afterwards. Besides, this figure does not belong to the tradition of Paris 
74. Not only do we not see it in this Tetraevangelia, but it is not to be found either in any 
manuscript related to it or in Messarites’ description of the mosaics of St. Sergius in Gaza. 
It seems hardly likely then that this shepherd should have been in the protot3^e of Paris 74. 
It is much more probable that it is a later addition, despite the apparent archaism of the 
attitude and of the costume. Moreover, this archaism itself can be explained. The East 
has remained faithful to the old Cappadocian t3^e. In an Armenian manuscript of the 
fifteenth century (Paris arm. 18) the shepherd wears a long tunic, is seated full-face and 

84. G. Millet, Recherches . . . , pp. 114 f., figs. 55-57. 85. Ihid.^ p. 128, fig. 78. For the study of the theme 

see pp. 114-124. 




Fig. 47 — Sucevitza, Monastery: Angel Appearing to the Shepherds^ from MS. 24, FoL 147 






Fig. 50 — Sucevitza, Monastery: Christ among the Doctors, from MS. 24, Fol. 150 
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plays the flageolet.*® The Moldavian artist may therefore have found this figure in con¬ 
temporary works of art and copied it. 

The miniature representing Jesus among the Doctors is also slightly different in the 
Moldavian Gospel (Fig. 50). The other Tetraevangelia (Figs. 48 and 49) place Joseph 
and Mary on the same side, while in this manuscript they stand one on each side of Christ, 
holding out their hands as in prayer. The rest of the composition has not been altered. 
The symmetrical disposition of Mary and Joseph is not customar}^ and appears only at a 
late period. One of the oldest instances may be found in the Gospel of Gelat. “The 
Saviour is seated upon a golden throne placed on an eminence; on either side the Virgin 
and Joseph stretch out their hands as in the representation of the Deesis. Below, placed 
in a semicircle, as in the old representations of the Descent of the Holy Ghost, the Jews 
are listening to the sermon of the Saviour.”*^ 

I do not think that too much importance should be attached to the fact that we find 
once more in the Moldavian manuscript a composition paralleled in the Gelat Gospel. 
Each of the two examples, the Ascension and Jesus among the Doctors, represents an 
iconographical type of a later period; these variations, which had become quite common 
in the seventeenth century, may quite easily have been used by the Moldavian painter and 
need not necessarily have any connection with the Gelat Gospel. 

The Moldavian miniaturist alters the composition once more and renders it more 
symmetrical in one of the representations of the Descent of Christ into Hell.®* In Paris 74 
Jesus stands on a mount above the broken gates of Hell; He is turned toward Adam and 
takes him by the hand (Fig. 51; cf. Fig. 53). This is a traditional type, in which Christ 
either comes toward Adam or leads him away. We have here most of the usual figures: 
John the Baptist, David, and Solomon on the right side, and on the left, behind Adam, 
Eve and Abel. The latter wears the pallium instead of being clothed as a shepherd. In 
the Moldavian manuscript the secondary figures are much more numerous, and, what is 
more important, Adam is placed on the left and Eve on the right, and Christ takes them 
each by the hand (Fig. 52). This symmetrical type also belongs to a later age, it can be 
seen at Mistra in the church of Evangelistria and on Mount Athos in the paintings of the 
Cretan school.*® In Moldavia itself we find many instances: on an icon of the monastery 
of Putna, dated 1566, Adam and Eve are on either side, but Christ still holds the cross, 
so that He takes only Adam by the hand; on two Gospel covers of the same monastery, 
dated 1507 and 1569 respectively, Christ takes both Adam and Eve by the hand.®® In our 
miniature the cross has been placed in the mandorla. Does this imply that in the original 
Christ still held it? However that may be, whether the symmetrical type has been intro¬ 
duced by the Moldavian painter, or by his predecessor, it is quite evident that it is a 
variation of a later age which has replaced the traditional type of Paris 74. One must note, 
besides, that in the representation of the same scene in the Gospel of St. John (fob 290) 
the Moldavian painter has copied faithfully the composition of Paris 74. 

The miniature which shows best the manner in which the artist of Sucevitza 24 has been 
influenced by his time is that of the Last Judgment in the gospel of St. Matthew. In 

86. Ihid., p. 119, fig. 69. 89. G. Millet Monuments byzantins de Mistra, pi. 136; 

87. Pokrovskij*, The Gospel . . . , p. 153. G. Millet, Monuments de VAthos, pis. 129/1, 154/2, 189/4, 

88. Paris 74, fol. 60 (Omont, op. cit., pi. 53 b); Succv. 107/1, 223/1, 260/1. 

24, fol. 84 V.; Sucev. 23, fol. 89. 90. O. Tafrali, op. (it., pi. XI, no. 57, pi. XII, no, 58. 
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Paris 74 (Fig. 54) and in the other two Slavonic copies, the Elisavetgrad and Wallachian 
manuscripts (this folio of Curzon 153 has been torn out), Christ is seated upon a throne 
with the apostles by His side and angels standing behind. On either side of Him the Virgin 
and St. John the Baptist intercede for mankind. A stream of fire issues from under Christ’s 
feet and, passing behind the throne of the Etimasia placed below, descends toward the 
right to drown the damned. Above this stream the angels blow their trumpets and the 
beasts and the sepulchers give up their dead. At the bottom of the page an angel weighs 
the souls and in the right corner hell is depicted. The left-hand side is for the blessed. 
An angel holds the scroll and four groups of saints advance toward the throne. Abraham, 
surrounded by the souls of the dead, and the Virgin are seated in paradise, and a seraph 
guards the door, before which stands Peter, and a group of the elect seek admittance. 

This is the typical composition; in the Moldavian Gospel (Fig. 55) it has been elabo¬ 
rated. The groups, such as angels, choirs of saints, patriarchs, saints led to paradise, have 
been increased, and, on the other hand, new elements have been introduced. Some of the 
latter, such as Adam and Eve, the repentant thief, belong to the pure Byzantine tradition, 
others are foreign to it and seem to be proper to Moldavia. On the right-hand side a man 
clothed in a pallium points out Christ and turns his head toward those who follow him. 
These men are divided into three groups; the first wear the long robes and veils of the 
Jews, the next have turbans or long pointed hats, and the last are negroes, wearing loin 
cloths—at least the leader of these last seems to wear a mantle draped over one shoulder. 
The idea was probably to represent the different nations who, not believing in Christ, were 
not redeemed by Him. There are several instances of such groups in Moldavian churches. 
The sixteenth century fresco of the church of Voroniec®* is a good example, though here 
the last group is missing; one finds it, however, in other churches, and there the inscrip¬ 
tions tell us that the first person is Moses and the groups are the Jews, Turks, and Ethio¬ 
pians respectively.®^ In the fresco of Voroniec we find other motifs similar to those of the 
miniature. The scales in which the souls are weighed are not held, as is customary, by an 
angel, but by a hand which comes out from under the footstool placed before the throne 
of the Etimasia; in the manuscript the hand comes out from under the throne itself. In 
the fresco and in the miniature angels drive away the damned with their lances. The 
Resurrection of the Dead is rendered in a more picturesque manner than in Paris 74. 
The allegories of the sea and the earth are surrounded by all kinds of animals, and there 
again we see a great likeness to the fresco. The lower parts of the painting of Voroniec 
have unfortunately been damaged and thus cannot be compared with the miniature, but 
it is quite evident that the group of the damned in the manuscript is a copy of a very fine 
composition. The naked figures are arranged skilfully and artistically and through the 
clumsy copy one can detect a very bold, realistic model, imbued with the spirit of the 
Renaissance. 

The miniaturist of the Moldavian Gospel has not always modified the entire composition; 
he has sometimes introduced changes in one part, without altering the specific character 
of the miniature. In all the representations of the Transfiguration of Our Lord,®* Moses 
and Elias are outside the mandorla and stand on the top of the jagged rocks which decorate 


91. W. Podlacha, Painted Walls in the Churches of 
Bukowina (in Polish), Lemberg, 1922, pi. X, no. 28. 


92. I owe this information to M. Stefanescu. 

93. Sucev. 24, fols. 48 V., 113 V., 175. 




Fig. 53 — Sucevitza, Monastery: Descent of Christ into Hell, from MS. 25, Fol. 8g 






Fig. 55 — Sucevitza, Monastery: Last Judgment, from MS. 24, Fol. 73 v. 
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the background. This has been the usual process from the fourteenth century onward. 
“Already in Sinai, in the nave of Toquale, at Tchaouch In, on an archaic icon of Chemok- 
medi the elliptical glory leaves the prophets outside.”®^ This custom spreads in the four¬ 
teenth century owing to the doctrine of the Hesychasts, who reserved for Christ alone 
“the inaccessible light where God lives and which clothes Him as with a mantle.”®^ 

In the Massacre of the Innocents the artist of the Moldavian manuscript adds to the 
composition the figure of Elizabeth fleeing with her child into the mountain which opens 
to receive them (Fig. 57; cf. Figs. 56, 58, and 59). This motif is derived from the 
Apocryphal Gospel of St. James: “And when Herod knew that he was deluded by the 
Magi, he was angry and sent assassins, saying unto them. Slay the infants from two years 
old and under. And Elizabeth, learning that John was sought for, took him and went up 
into the hill country, and looked for somewhere to hide him, and there was no place of 
concealment, and Elizabeth groaned and said with a loud voice. Mount of God, receive a 
mother with her child. And suddenly the mountain was divided and received her.”®** 
This passage had already been illustrated in Cappadocia, in the chapel of Tchaouch In, 
and also in the ninth century manuscript of St. Gregory Nazianzen at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale (Paris gr. 510), but it is more frequently seen after the fourteenth centuiy\ 
Elizabeth with the infant John is henceforth a regular feature in the Massacre of the 
Innocents, and all the more so as this scene is incorporated in the cycle of the life of St. John 
the Baptist.®^ 

We find another alteration of the type of Paris 74 in the miniature illustrating the 
parable of the vineyard let out to unthankful husbandmen; in this case it is no longer an 
iconographical variation, but a faulty copy.®® This is the parable (Mark, XII, 1-8): 
A man lets out his vineyard to husbandmen, and at the season he sends a servant that he 
may receive of the fruit of the vineyard. The husbandmen beat him and send him away 
empty, they illtreat or kill all the other servants who are sent to them. The master of the 
vineyard finally sends his son but he also is killed and cast out. In the Moldavian manu¬ 
script (Fig. 61) the illustration is not easy to understand. We see at the left a first group 
composed of five men clothed in long tunics holding heavy sticks. A man in a short tunic 

has broken away from them and advances to the right, his hands raised as if he were 

speaking, but there is no one in front of him. A tree separates this first scene from the 
next, where we see three men in long tunics attacked by three others clothed in short 
tunics and armed with cudgels. A little further to the right we find again a group of men 
in long tunics holding heavy sticks (there were meant to be five men probably, for five 
cudgels have been drawn, but only four men are represented). At the extreme right the 
miniaturist has depicted the vineyard. The middle group certainly represents the mes¬ 
sengers of the master of the vineyard attacked by the husbandmen, but the part played by 
the other persons is not at all clear. In Paris 74 (Fig. 60; cf. Fig. 62) we see a first group 
of five men in short tunics, but only two of them are armed; of the other three, one wears 
a long tunic. Opposite them stand three men in short tunics with cudgels. On the right- 

94. G. Millet, Recherches . . . , p. 230. 97. G. Millet, Monumenh de I’Athos, pi. 159/2. 
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hand side the three men who were not armed are attacked by the husbandmen; this group 
is similar to that of the Moldavian manuscript. The arrangement of the Greek manuscript 
(Paris 74) is more intelligible: the first scene represents the arrival of the messengers and 
their conversation with the husbandmen, even though no conversation is quoted in the 
text; the second scene shows how they were ill treated. In the parable several messengers 
are mentioned, and it is difficult to determine just which scene has been depicted here. 
As one person wears a different costume from the rest, a long tunic instead of a short one, 
it would seem that the artist intended to represent the son of the master of the vineyard. 
The two men who accompany him may be his servants. Now we can see what the artist 
of the Moldavian manuscript has done: he has simply transposed the group of husband¬ 
men who come toward the messengers, placing them on the extreme right and thus render¬ 
ing the composition quite symmetrical; he has also increased the number of husbandmen. 
The isolated figure on the left, who seems to be speaking, resembles one of the men accom¬ 
panying the son in the first group of Paris 74. 

To summarize the preceding paragraphs: the Moldavian manuscript (Sucev. 24) is 
derived from the Elisavetgrad Gospel, since we find in both the same errors, the same 
iconographical variations, and the omission of the same miniatures. Some of the variations 
are more accurate representations of the text, and they tend to prove that the prototype 
of these two copies is not Paris 74 but a variant of it. 

The Moldavian manuscript is not always a faithful copy of its model. Several miniatures 
(the Annunciation to the Shepherds, Jesus among the Doctors, the Descent of Christ into 
Hell, the Last Judgment, the Transfiguration, the Massacre of the Innocents) differ from 
both Paris 74 and the Elisavetgrad Gospel; they represent the iconographical types which 
were current in the East from the fourteenth century onward, and one of them, the Last 
Judgment, contains features tj’pical of Moldavian art. We have every reason to believe, 
therefore, that they are variations introduced at a fairly recent time, very probably by the 
artist who illustrated this manuscript. In only one miniature do we find an error of any 
importance and this seems to have been due to the desire of the artist to render the com¬ 
position more symmetrical. It is notable that the greater number of the miniatures the 
compositions of which have been modified in this manuscript are iconographical themes 
which are represented very frequently, not only in manuscripts, but also in church 
frescoes, on icons, book-covers, and textiles. They exist independently of the evangehcal 
cycle and could thus develop and change more easily. The artist who illuminated the 
Moldavian manuscript has occasionally broken away from the monotony of a servile copy 
of his model and represented some of the scenes in the way he was accustomed to see them 
depicted elsewhere. 

We observe, then, a primary difference between the two Tetraevangelia of Sucevitza. 
While the Wallachian Gospel (Sucev. 23) is a close copy of its model, the Moldavian 
manuscript (Sucev. 24) has alterations in the secondary features, accessories, and back¬ 
ground, and also in the iconography of several compositions. This fact is in accordance 
with the artistic tendencies of the two principalities of Roumania. Wallachian art is 
faithful to the Byzantine tradition; both in architecture and painting Byzantine models 
have been imitated. The frescoes of Curtea de Arges, the ancient capital of Wallachia, 
certain parts of which are so similar to the mosaics of Kahrid Djami in Constantinople, 
are a good illustration of this practice. In Moldavia, however, the artists, while follomng 




Fig. 56 — Paris^ Bibl. Nat.: Massacre of the Innocents^ from MS. Gr. 74, Fol. 5 


Fig. 57 — Sucevitza^ Monastery: Massacre of the Innocents^ from MS. 24^ Fol. g v, 


Fig. 58^ — Sucevitza, Monastery: Massacre of the Innocents^ from MS. 2j, Fol. 5 
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Fig. 59 — London, British Museum: Massacre of the Innocents from Curzon MS. 153 
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Fig. 62 — Sucevitza, Monastery: Parable of the Vineyard, from MS. 23, Fol. 136 
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in its main lines the Byzantine tradition, do not exclude other influences, such as the 
Western. Moreover, they do not confine themselves to the copying of models from other 
countries, but they create new forms. 

These two Tetraevangelia reveal also how widely the cycle of paintings of Paris 74 was 
spread in Roumania and in the other Balkan states. It is interesting and rather strange 
to observe that all the richly illuminated Gospels which have been found in these countries 
are related to Paris 74 and not one of them has reproduced the illustration of Laur. VI, 23, 
the representative of the Constantinopolitan-Alexandrian redaction. 

The illustration of the Wallachian Gospel (Sucev. 23) would not of itself prove that the 
cycle of Paris 74 was well known in Roumania, for it might be merely due to the fact that 
the Gospel of John Alexander (Curzon 153), used as a model, happened to be carried to this 
country after the conquest of Bulgaria by the Turks. But other manuscripts similarly 
illustrated could be found in this country, since the artist who painted the Gospel for 
Jeremiah Movila (Sucev. 24) did not copy the Wallachian manuscript (Sucev. 23), brought 
over to Moldavia by this prince, but another Tetraevangelia, containing the same cycle 
of miniatures, though belonging to a branch other than the group formed by the Wallachian 
manuscript and Curzon 153. 

Where did these models come from? Paris 74 was written and illuminated in Constanti¬ 
nople, most probably in the famous monastery of St. John of Studium.®® The prototype 
of Curzon 153 and Sucev. 23 came from the capital. It is more difiicult to determine the 
place of origin of the variant which served as a model for the Elisavetgrad and the Molda¬ 
vian Gospels. There does not seem to be any connection between this variant and the 
prototype of the Georgian Gospels which we mentioned at the beginning of the present 
study. The latter is an independent variant of Paris 74, while the former is very closely 
related to Paris 74. This prototype may have been another copy done in the same 
monastery at Constantinople. This need not seem exceptional since we know of at least 
one such occurrence; the two illustrated manuscripts of the Homilies of Jacobus Monachus 
of Kokkinobaphus, composed in honor of the Virgin, which are now one in the Vatican 
Library (gr. 1162), the other in the Bibliotheque Nationale (gr. 1208), are contemporaneous 
and were both done at the same monastery'. But, on the other hand, the variant in question 
may have been copied from the model of Paris 74 before it was carried to Constantinople, 
for the prototype of Paris 74 appears to have come from the Palestinian region. The 
model of the Elisavetgrad Gospel may have followed the same route as the prototype of 
the Georgian manuscripts, that is, may have passed by Cappadocia.^®® 

Unfortunately, we have so far found no clue to the solving of this problem, a solution 
which would not only throw more light on the origin of the illustration of Paris 74, but 
would, in some small measure, contribute toward an answer to the famous question: 
“The East or Byzantium?” It is not yet clear to what extent the Balkans received their 
models from Byzantium or from Palestine and the East in general, in other words, how far 
the capital contributed directly to the artistic development of the Slavs. Some scholars, 
such as Strzygowski, ascribe a more important role to the East. In his study on the 
Serbian Psalter of Munich, for instance, he advances the theory that this manuscript is a 
copy of a very old Syrian original. His conclusion has not been accepted by other scholars, 
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who see in some compositions ascribed by him to the East iconographical types common 
to the art of the fourteenth century in the Byzantine empire. It is beyond doubt that 
Byzantium, which at the time of the formation of the Balkan states had already come to 
its full artistic development, had a great influence on their art, but nevertheless one 
discovers in the art of the Balkans many features which seem to come directly from the 
East. The popularity of the Antiochene redaction of the evangelical cycle, proved by the 
existence of these four Slavonic copies of Paris 74, might be considered as indicative of an 
Oriental influence. 
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THE DATE OF THE INITIAL MINIATURES 


OF THE ETCHMIADZIN GOSPEL' 

By SIRARPIE DER NERSESSIAN 


T he Etchmiadzin Gospel, no. 229, is one of the earliest dated Armenian 
manuscripts which have come down to our times. It was written in the 
year 989 A. D. at the monastery called Noravankh (new monastery), in the 
province of Siunikh, in the district of Vayots tsor, the eastern region of Great 
Armenia. The colophon gives the names of the owner and of the scribe. “ And I, 
Stephannos, the lowest and humblest priest.... desired with great passion to write.... the 
word of the holy evangelists.... And let no one dare remove this, for any reason, from 
this church of Noravankh.... and let the readings in this holy church be made daily 
from this, for it was written from old and faithful models.... And it was written in the 
year of the Armenians 438 [989 A. D.].... This holy gospel belongs to Lord Stephannos, 
I, Yovannes, wrote it. Remember [me]....” 

The manuscript contains the text of the four gospels written in very fine uncials 
[erkathagir). Before the gospel according to St. Matthew there is a quaternion with 
the following full-page miniatures: fol. ir and v, decorative arcades under which is 
written the letter of Eusebius to Carpianus; fol. 2 to 5, the canon tables; fol. 5V, a 
tempietto; fol. 6, Christ enthroned between two saints; fol. 6v and 7, portraits of the 
evangelists; fol. yv. Virgin and Child; fol. 8, Sacrifice of Abraham. The last two 
miniatures have a rectangular frame, in the three preceding folios the figures are 
placed under decorative arcades. At the end of the manuscript, between the last 
chapter of the gospel of St. John and the colophon giving the particulars concerning 
the copy of the text, two folios have been introduced. The subjects represented on 
these inserted leaves are: fol. 228, Annunciation to Zacharias; fol. 228V, Annunciation 
to the Virgin; fol. 229, Adoration of the Magi; fol. 229V, Baptism. A certain number 
of crude figures and ornaments are drawn, here and there, in the margins of the text 
of the gospels. The book-cover consists of two slabs of carved ivory. Scenes taken 
from the life of Christ enframe the central representations of the Virgin and of 
Christ. 

The purity of the text, the fine miniatures at the beginning and at the end, the rich 
binding early attracted the attention of scholars. In 1840 the manuscript was briefly 
described by Brosset,® and later, in greater detail, by the count Uvarov ® and by 
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Stasov,* but it was through the careful study of Prof. Strzygowski that it became 
generally known to art historians. In 1891 appeared his long article entitled Das 
Eisckmiadzin-Evangeliar. Beitrage zur Geschichte der armenischen, ravennatischen und 
syro-agyptischen Kunst, in which he reaches the following conclusions: though the text 
of the manuscript was written in 989, only the marginal drawings were executed at 
that time by the scribe John; all the full-page miniatures were the work of Syrian 
artists of the sixth century, they were taken from some earlier manuscript and inserted 
in this one; the ivory plates were als6 done by Syrian artists in the sixth century.® 

These conclusions have been generally accepted.®* However, in 19 ii the author 
himself expressed some doubts on the subject. Studying another Armenian manuscript, 
Jerusalem no. 2555, he suggested, in passing, that the initial miniatures of the 
Etchmiadzin Gospel might be tenth century Armenian copies of a Syrian prototype.® 
As this article appeared in an Armenian publication it has escaped the attention of 
most scholars. More recently M. Macler, in his introduction to the facsimile repro¬ 
duction of the Etchmiadzin Gospel, has also suggested the tenth century date for the 
initial miniatures. He writes that he has examined very closely the parchment of 
the first quaternion, its quality, thickness, and color, he has also compared the color 
of the ink of the letter of Eusebius and of the canon tables with that of the text of 
the gospels and, in every respect, these illuminated folios seem to be of the same date 
as the manuscript itself.’ 

Since 1891 a considerable number of Armenian and Byzantine manuscripts have 
been published and these have thrown new light on the problem of the dating of the 
initial miniatures of the Etchmiadzin Gospel. The question is an important one for it 
touches both Syrian and Armenian art. Our knowledge of early Syrian illumination 
is confined, so far, to a few manuscripts; the Gospel of Rabula® and Paris syr. 33® of 
the sixth century, Paris syr. 341 of the seventh or of the eighth century.^® It is very 
important to know whether to these three manuscripts we can add the miniatures 
of the Etchmiadzin Gospel and thus enrich a little our sources of information. The 
beginnings of Armenian illumination, on the other hand, are still rather obscure. The 
earliest manuscripts are lost, there is only a small number from the tenth century, and 
if such a fine example as the Etchmiadzin Gospel could be included, it would add 
greatly to our knowledge of Armenian painting in this period. 
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The illustrated folios at the end, fol. 228 and 229, have been sewn in on cut-ofiF 
guards and do not belong to the manuscript. Besides, the style of these miniatures 
is very different from Armenian works and close, as Prof. Strzygowski shows, to 
Syrian examples. The same may be said of the ivory book-covers.^®* We shall 
therefore confine our study to the marginal drawings and the full-page miniatures of 
the first quaternion. 

* 

* * 

Prof. Strzygowski ascribes to the copyist John (Yovannes), a priori, all the marginal 
drawings. He writes: “ The scribe John, who copied the gospels from old and faithful 
models, has decorated his manuscript with some marginal ornaments and drawings 
which give us a correct idea of his artistic abilities.” “ But if we turn to the colophon 
we can find no passage or word to corroborate this statement. The information 
concerns only the copy of the text. The word used each time is the verb “ to write ” 
{grel) and never once the verb “ to illustrate " (dzaghgel). It is true that this distinction 
is not made in most of the older manuscripts, written at a time when scribe and 
miniaturist were perhaps the same man. But if the absence of the word dzaghgel does 
not necessarily mean that the manuscript had no illustrations originally, it does not 
seem possible to ascribe to the copyist John, a priori, without specific mention on the 
part of the colophon, any one of the miniatures of the manuscript, either the marginal 
drawings or the full page miniatures. Our information can be derived only from the 
study of the miniatures themselves. 

In examining the marginal drawings a clear distinction should be made between the 
ornaments and the subject miniatures. Prof. Strzygowski has already mentioned the 
Adoration of the Magi (fol. 10) and the Holy Women at the Sepulcher (fol. 110 
and zgqv).^^ We should add to these the following subjects: the Hand of God blessing 
and, below, a dove flying with outspread wings (fol. i2v, 72V, iiqv); the head of 
St. John the Baptist (fol. 35v). A certain number of drawings might seem mere 
ornaments at first sight but, in reality, they illustrate a passage of the text. Such are 
the small temples, trees, and crosses. We shall see later their meaning. The ornaments, 
strictly speaking, are the rough circles, some simple, others containing a small motif 
such as a star, a rosette, or an interlaced pattern, drawn in the margins. These circles 
should not be confused with those which are drawn in the middle of the upper margin. 
In Armenian as in Greek manuscripts, only the quires are numbered, and the numbers 
are placed on the first folio of each quire. The circles in the middle of the upper 
margin of our manuscript are drawn around the numbers of the quires. These numbers 
are in the same handwriting as the text.*® 

Let us examine the circles drawn in the lateral margins. If we read the passage of 
the text facing the ornaments we shall see that the circles have always been drawn 
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opposite the first verse of a lesson, or pericope. But in going through the manuscript 
carefully one can observe that although the ornament marks each time the beginning 
of a lesson, each lesson is not accompanied by an ornament. For instance, in the 
gospel according to St. Matthew, there are no ornaments between ch. vi: 22 and ch. xiii, 
ch. xiv: 13 and ch. xvi, ch. xviii: 14 and ch. xix, ch. xxi; 12 and ch. xxii, only a small 
letter written in the margin gives the number of the lesson. In fact, the lessons 
without ornaments are more numerous than those with ornaments. Another observation 
that can be made is that the initial letter of the pericopes is not ornate and does not 
differ in any way from the initials of the other verses. 

In Armenian manuscripts from about the eleventh-twelfth century on, the text of 
the gospels is regularly divided into pericopes. Each pericope begins with an ornate 
initial, and an ornament, with the number of the pericope, is drawn facing it in the 
margin. The irregularity of the ornaments in the Etchmiadzin Gospel, the absence of 
ornate initials, tends to prove that the text was not divided into lessons at the time it 
was copied. We do not know how early the text of Armenian gospel manuscripts was 
thus divided for liturgical use. It would appear from a study of some of the earliest 
manuscripts that it was not yet a regular habit in the tenth century. In the gospel 
of the Lazareff Institute of Moscow, of the year 887, the oldest dated Armenian 
manuscript, the numbers of the pericopes have been written by a later hand. This 
statement of the editor of the manuscript can easily be verified on the facsimile 
reproductions.'* The same remark may be made for the Gospel of Queen Mlkh6, 
written in the year 902,'® also for the tenth century gospel of the British Museum.'® 

If we examine the handwriting of the pericope numbers in the Etchmiadzin Gospel 
we see that it is different from that of the text. The text is written in large uncial. 
The numbers of the verses, according to the old Ammonian division, are written in 
the margins in small uncial. In the lower margin, the references to the corresponding 
passages in the other gospels are in the same small uncial, so are also the corrections 
on the words left out by mistake and added in the lateral margin.'^ We have then 
the large uncial for the text and the small uncial for the other annotations. The 
pericope numbers, however, are in a different script. Sometimes they are in large 
uncials, as for instance in the gospel of St. John,'® but the clumsy shapes of the letters 
show that the writer is a different person trying to imitate the writing of the text. 
Most of the time, though, these numbers are in a large cursive {bolorgir). This can 
most easily be observed whenever we have the number one, for the first letter of the 
Armenian alphabet differs much more in the cursive and in the uncial than do the 
following six letters used for numbering the lessons (Fig. i). This cursive writing 
is clearly of a later date than the large or small uncial of the text, and the palaeography 
thus corroborates what we said above, that the division into pericopes is not contem- 
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Fig. I —Etchmiadzin Gospel 
Page of text {after Macler) 
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Adoration oj' the Magi {after Macle7p 
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Fig. 3— Etchniadzin Gospel 
Head of John the Baptist {after Macler^ 
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Fig. 4 —Etchmiadzin Gospel 
The Temple of Jerusalem {after Macler) 




Fig. 5— Etchmiadzin Gospel Fig. 6— Venice, Marc. I 8 
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poraneous with the copy of the gospels. The ornaments were drawn at the same time 
that this division was made, for some of the numbers are written inside the circles;^ 
therefore, the marginal ornaments are of a later date than 989 and cannot be the work 
of the copyist John. 

We must next examine the subject miniatures to see if they were executed at the 
same time as the ornaments or earlier. These miniatures are drawn for the most part 
facing the verse which they illustrate. Such are, for instance, the Adoration of the 
Magi on fol. 10 (Fig. 2), the Holy Women at the Sepulcher (fol. no and 299V), and 
the Hand of God and the dove (fol. i2v, 72V, 1 19V), an abbreviated way of representing 
the Baptism of Christ.^^ There are some exceptions. On fol. 35V the head of St. John 
the Baptist is opposite the first verse of Matthew xiv (Fig. 3), while the beheading is 
told in verses 10 and 11 on the following folio. But the first verse of the chapter 
happens to be also the first verse of the lesson; we see, then, that instead of facing 
the right passage the miniature is placed at the beginning of the lesson. This place 
could not have been given had not the text been previously divided into lessons, which 
reveals a close connection between the illustration and the division of the text into 
pericopes. In Armenian manuscripts of a later date the marginal ornaments accom¬ 
panying the lessons are sometimes replaced by a subject illustrating the context, and 
the head of John the Baptist is one of the subjects frequently chosen for the corres¬ 
ponding lesson.^ 

Other miniatures of the Etchmiadzin Gospel are connected with this practice of 
replacing some of the pericope ornaments by a miniature illustrating the text. The 
trees drawn on fol. 49V, 96, 161, 205V, illustrate the Entry of Christ into Jerusalem 
in each one of the four gospels; the small temple on fol. 48V (Fig. 4) stands for the 
city of Jerusalem (Matt, xx: 17), similar drawings represent the temple of Jerusalem 
on fol. 201 (John x: 22) and the Holy Sepulcher on fol. 70V (Matt, xxviii: i) 
and 173V (Luke xxiv; i). The cross on fol. 220V is the cross raised on Golgotha, in 
other words the Crucifixion; on fol. 58V it illustrates the words “and then shall 
appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven ” (Matt, xxiv: 30). Similar representations 
are seen in manuscripts of a later date than the tenth century, where crosses drawn in 
the margin stand for the Crucifixion or for the “ sign of the Son of man.”^ Temples 
and trees are also used very frequently for passages corresponding to those in the 
Etchmiadzin Gospel.^ 

We see, then, that most of the miniatures are closely connected with the division 
of the text into pericopes and the illustration of the pericopes. Since we have shown 
above that this division is of a later date than the copy of the manuscript, it follows, 
necessarily, that the miniatures are also later additions. 


20. See folios mentioned in note i8. 

21. In other manuscripts also a dove flying repre¬ 
sents the Baptism: S. Lazzaro near Venice, Library 
of the Mekhitarists, No. 1635, of the year 1193, fol. 13; 
ibid. No. 250 (168), of the year I3i3> fol. 6. 

22. S. Lazzaro near Venice, Library of the 
Mekhitarists, No. 1635, fol. 47V; ibid. No. 16 of the 
year 1331, fol. 63, 142; Jerusalem, Library of the 
Armenian patriarchate. No. 2563, of the year 1272, 
fol. 58 (see Azgagrakan Handes, 1910, II, p, 21); 
Sebastia, No. 15, of the year 1262, p. 133. 


23. S. Lazzaro near Venice, Library of the Mekhi¬ 
tarists, No, 1635, fol. 78, 256; ibid.^ No. 69 of the 
year 1244, fol. 96, 271V, 326; ibid.^ No. 250, fol. 325; 
ibid,^ No. 1584 of the year 1343 > fol. 3i8v. 

24. S, Lazzaro near Venice, Library of the Mekhi¬ 
tarists No. 1635, fol. 54V. 121, 230; ibid,^ No. 69, 
fol. 57V, 82, 246, 289V; ibid,^ No. 600 of the year 
1269, fol. 86v, 163, 270V, 332; ibid.y No. 1917 of the 
year 1307, fol. 78, i34» 158, 262, 268; ibid.^ No. 16, 
fol. 96, 171V, 279, 285V, 334, 346V, 354. 
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External signs also indicate that the scribe who copied the text did not intend to 
illustrate it. The margins are narrow and consequently the miniatures are so crowded 
that the figures have not always been drawn fully. On fol. no, for instance, we see 
only the head and shoulders of the holy women. In other examples the drawing 
partly covers the writing. In the Adoration of the Magi the ribbon hanging from 
the cap of the Magi hides somewhat the references written in the lower margin. 
Moreover, for lack of space, the miniaturist has represented the Virgin without a 
nimbus (Fig. 2). 

It is difficult to assign a definite date to these drawings by iconography, style, or 
palaeography. The subjects are evidently copies of earlier examples; for instance the 
model of the Adoration of the Magi may well have been the sixth century miniature 
on fol. 229V. The drawing, both of the miniatures and of the ornaments, is so crude 
and unskilled that it provides no sure basis for a stylistic analysis. As for the palae¬ 
ography, a few isolated letters cannot be dated «rith certainty; we can only say that 
the large cursive was used in the eleventh-twelfth centuries. We may add also that 
from the end of the twelfth century the marginal ornaments were more elaborate.^ 
Even in manuscripts which have a marked archaistic character, like a gospel written 
in 1230, besides the simple circles drawn around the pericope numbers, we find some 
ornate decorative designs.^ What can be asserted is that the text was not originally 
divided into pericopes and, consequently, it was not decorated with marginal orna¬ 
ments and miniatures. These drawings were executed some time between the end 
of the tenth and the end of the twelfth century. 

* 

♦ * 

Prof. Strzygowski observes with reason that the crude marginal drawings and the 
fine miniatures at the beginning of the manuscript cannot possibly be the work of the 
same man. But as he considers the drawings to be Armenian work of the tenth century 
he looks outside the field of Armenian art for representations similar to the initial 
miniatures, in order to determine their provenance and their date. He studies first 
of all the ornament, that is the arcaded frames on fol. i to 5, and 6 to 7, and he 
finds that the only other example of this type of ornament is offered by the Syrian 
gospel written in 586, by the monk Rabula, in the monastery of St. John, at Zagba in 
Mesopotamia. He writes;^ “ ....man durfte in unserer Handschrift kaum ein Detail 
auffinden welches sich nicht auch in der syrischen Bibel vom Jahre 586 nachweisen 
Hesse. Da nun die Ornamentik dieser Handschrift bisher ganz isolirt dasteht und 
weder in der byzantinischen, noch in der westeuropaischen Kunst von Syrien unab- 
hangige Analogien hat, so sind wir gezwungen anzunehmen, dass die Art der 
ornamentalen Ausschmiickung unserer Miniaturen in Syrien ihren Ursprung habe. 
Mehr noch; die Ubereinstimmung der Ornamentdetails ist in beiden Handschriften 


25. Tubingen, Konigl. Bibliothek, MA. XIII, i 
(see J. Strzygowski, Kleinarmenische Miniaturmalereu 
Die miniaturen von Tubinger Evangeliars MA^XIIl, 
I vom J, 1113; bezw, Sgs N, Chr.y Tubingen 1907, 
P* 36, figs. 10-12); S. Lazzaro near Venice, Library 


of the Mekhitarists, No. 961 of the year 1181; ibid,^ 
No. 1635; ibid., No. 938 of the year 1205. 

26. S. Lazzaro near Venice; Library of the Mekhi¬ 
tarists, No. 325. 

27. J. Strzygowski, op, cit,, p. 57. 
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so gross, dass die Miniaturen am Anfange des Etschmiadzin-Evangeliars entweder 
selbst syrische Originale oder Zug fiir Zug nach solchen angefertigte Copien sind. 
Das Original aber muss auch zeitlich der Entstehung der Bibel vom Jahre 586 nahe 
liegen. Ja, die mehr einfache Art, mit der die Ornamente in dem Etschmiadzin-Evan- 
geliar uber das architektonische Gehause vertheilt sind, diese Architektur selbst noch 
reiner und tektonischer ist, vor allem die Saulen noch als wirklich stutzende marmor- 
hafte und nicht als ornamentuberhaufte Zierstiicke dargestellt warden, weist sehr 
bestimmt darauf hin, dass unsere Arkaden, den Formen nach, alter als die der syrischen 
Bibel vom Jahre 586 sind.” 

The publications of the last forty years have revealed other manuscripts in which 
this type of ornament has been used. The Armenian examples belong almost exclusively 
to the ninth and tenth centuries.^* The most important are the following: 

Library of the Mekhitarists at S. Lazzaro near Venice, No. 1144^ gospel written 
for Queen Mlkhd in the year 902 and given by her to the monastery of Varag, 
in the region of Van. The miniatures are all placed at the beginning; some are 
now missing. We have the letter of Eusebius to Carpianus, three canon tables, five 
full-page miniatures representing the Ascension and the four evangelists. 

The so-called Gospel of the Translators^ formerly in the Armenian monastery of 
Ortakeuy, near Constantinople. The manuscript is dated in the year 966. The letter 
of Eusebius and the canon tables are missing. At the beginning ot the manuscript 
is a full-page miniature representing the Virgin and Child. After the gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Mark the evangelists are represented under decorative arcades; 
after the gospel of St. Luke there are two other persons (saints?) under simpler 
arcades. 

Jerusalem, library of the Armenian patriarchate, No. 2555?^ This manuscript of 
the four gospels is not dated; it is usually placed in the eighth or ninth century; 
the latter date seems more correct. This gospel was probably written in the province 
of Taron, in Great Armenia. The following miniatures are to be found at the beginning: 
an ornamental cross, arcades over the letter of Eusebius and the canon tables, a 
tempietto, portraits of the evangelists, the Virgin and Child, the Sacrifice of Abraham. 
The miniatures have been studied by Prof. Strzygowski. Marked similarities in the 
type of the ornament, in the choice of the subjects and their iconography show“that the 
Jerusalem manuscript belongs without doubt to the same group of illustrated gospels 


27a. In the earliest# dated Armenian manuscript, 
the gospel of the Lazareff Institute of Moscow, of the 
year 887, the arcades are very simple, the arches are 
composed of four or five narrow colored bands. The 
upper part of the parchment page is torn but in one 
case, on fol, iv, one can see over the arcade a large 
red spot which might be the tail of a peacock, indi- 
eating thus that there were confronted birds over the 
arches. These simple arches are seen in earlier man¬ 
uscripts of the Christian East, for instance in the 
sixth century Syriac gospel from Mardin: Paris syr. 33. 
In Armenian manuscripts, even when the more ornate 
arcades of the type of the Etchmiadzin miniatures 
were commonly used the simple forms also survived, 
such are for example the arcades of a gospel of the 
year 1007, in the library of the Mekhitarists et 3 . Laz¬ 


zaro near Venice or those of a gospel of a later date, 
No. 196, in the same library. 

28. Ornemenis de l*£vangile de la reine Mlkhi, 
Public sur le voeu exf>rimi par le P, Alichan d Poc~ 
casion du millenaire du manuscrit: go2-igo2, Venice, 
1902. F. Macler, Notices de manuscrits arnUniens 
vus dans quelques Bibliothiqties de VEurope centrale, 
in Journal Asiatique, 1913, pp. 574-577* 

29. F. Macler, Rapport sur une mission scientijique 
en Artnenie russe et en Arrninie turque^ Paris, 1911, 
pp. 115-125, figs. 22-26. 

30. J. Strzygowski, Bin zweites Etsch* - Ev, On 
page 348 the author gives the list of previous public¬ 
ations concerning this manuscript; Garegin vardapet 
Hovsephian, Album of Armenian palaeography, Va- 
gharchapat, 1913, p. 22, pis. xx and xxi. 
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as the Etchmiadzin Gospel.”According to Prof. Strzygowski, these unskilled drawings 
give an idea of, what the Etchmiadzin miniatures would have been, had they been 
executed by an Armenian.®^ 

Library of the Mekhitarists at Vienna, No. 6g/.^ A fragment of eight folios with the 
following full-page miniatures; letter of Eusebius, canon tables, a tempietto. Sacrifice 
of Abraham, Annunciation, Nativity, Baptism, Crucifixion, portraits of the evangelists. 
This fragment is probably of the tenth century, or even earlier. 

Sevadjian collection, No.^^ The four gospels, incomplete. The manuscript is ascribed 
to the tenth century but it may be of a later date, perhaps of the eleventh century. 
There are only five canon tables at the beginning, the others, as well as the letter 
of Eusebius, are missing. The four evangelists are represented all on the same page, 
standing under simple arcades. The beginning of the gospel according to St. Luke 
is surrounded by a rectangular frame, decorated with floral and animal designs. The 
first pages of the other three gospels are missing. 

Ornamental arcades like those of the Rabula and Etchmiadzin gospels and the 
Armenian manuscripts just mentioned, appear also in Byzantine manuscripts. The 
earliest examples are two sixth century fragments, one in the British Museum (Add. 5111),^ 
the other in the Hofbibliothek in Vienna (No. 847).®® Between the ninth and eleventh 
century this type of decoration was more frequently used. In his article on the Jerusalem 
Gospel Prof. Strzygowski mentions three very important examples: Paris gr. 70, 
Venice Marc. I 8, Vienna Cod. theol. gr. 240.®® Several others are to be seen at the 
Biblioth^que Nationale in Paris: Paris gr. 48®’ and 63®® of the ninth century, Paris 
Coislin 2qP and 195^ of the tenth century, Paris suppl. gr. 75" of the eleventh. There 
are two twelfth century examples, Paris gr. 83^'^ and 612*^, and even a fourteenth century 
manuscript, Paris gr. 278, which both in its writing and in its ornamentation shows 
the imitation of earlier models. The arcaded frames were not used only for the canon 
tables. In a medical manuscript of the ninth or tenth century, the commentaries of 
Apollonius of Citium on Hippocrates (Laur. Plut. LXXIV 7) the figures are placed 


31. J. Strzygowski, op, cit.^ p. 349: “Die Hand- 
schrift in Jerusalem gehdrt zweifellos derselben Gruppe 
von Bilder-Evangeliar an wie das Etschmiadzin Evan- 
geliar. Der Vergleich zeigt deutlich, dass meine 
Annahme, die Eingangslage der armenischen Hand- 
schrift von 989 sei einem alteren syrischen Kodex 
entnommen, nicht unberichtigt war. Wir konnen an 
dem armenischen Evangeliar in Jerusalem sehen, wie 
die gleichen Darstellungen, von der Hand eines Ar- 
meniers ausgefiihrt, anzusehen waren.’’ 

32. F. Macler, Miniatures Armeniennes, Vie du 
Christy peintures ornementales (Xe au XVIe si^cle). 
Paris, 1913, pp. 12-13, pis. I-VIII; id,,^ Notices de 
manuscrits,,,. Journal Asiatique, 1913, II, notice 45, 
pp. 605-610. A. Merk S. J., Die Miniaturen des 
armenischen Evangeliars Nr, 6g7 der Wiener Me^ 
chitaristen Bibliotheky in Monumenta armeniologica, 
Vienna, 1927, pp. 162-168, pis. I, II. 

33. F, Macler, Documents d^Art Armeniens, De 
Arte Illustrandi, Collections diverses, Paris, 1924, 
PP- 37-38, pis. I-XI. 

34. British Museum, Catalogue of ancient MSS,^ 


Greekj London, 1881, p. 21 and pi. II; H. Shaw, 
Illuminated MSS.^ London, 1883, pis. I-IV (in color); 
A. Haseloff, Codex Purpureus Rossanensis^ Berlin, 
Leipzig, 1898, pp. 44-45; O. M. Dalton, East Christian 
Arty Oxford, 1925, p. 314, pi. LIV. 

35. H. Wickhoff, Die Ornamente eines altchrist- 
lichen Codex der Hofbibliothek Nr, 847, in Jahrbuch 
der kunsthistorischen Sanimlungen des allerh, Kaiser- 
hausesy XIV, 1893, pp. 196-213, pis. XIV-XVI. 

36. J. Strzygowski, Ein zweites Etschmiadzin-Evan¬ 
geliar...y pp. 351-352, figs. I, 2, 4, pi. II, I. 

37. H. Bordier, Description des peintures et autres 
ornements contenus dans les manuscrits grecs de la 
BibliothiqueNationaley Paris, 1883, p. loi; J. Ebersolt, 
La miniature byzantiney Paris, p. 66; Silvestre, Pa- 
l^grapie universe lie, pi. LXXVI. 

38. Ebersolt, op, cit.y pi. XVII. 

39. Ibid,y pi. XXXIX; Bordier, op, cit,y pp. 121-123. 

40. Bordier, op, cit., pp. 123-125. 

41. Ebersolt, op, cit,, pi. XLI. 

42. Bordier, op, cit,y pp. 179-180. 

43 * pp. 94-95. 
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under arcades.** In a gospel manuscript of the ninth or tenth century, formerly in the 
Andreaskyta on Mount Athos (No. 5), Christ and the evangelists are represented 
standing under similar arcades.*® In the tenth century folios of the Berlin Gospel, 
Hamilton No. 246, scenes from the life of Christ are drawn in the lunettes of the arcades 
of the letter of Eusebius and there are portraits under those of the canon tables.*® 

In all these manuscripts, whether Armenian or Greek, we find a general type of 
decoration which resembles that of the Rabula Gospel but the question is whether, in 
the style of the ornament as well as in the detail of the decorative motives, the 
miniatures of the Etchmiadzin Gospel are closer to the sixth century Syrian manuscript 
or to the later examples seen both in Armenian and Byzantine manuscripts. 

Prof. Strzygowski observes that in the Etchmiadzin Gospel the columns sup¬ 
porting the arcades imitate marble columns while those of the Rabula Gospel have 
an ornamental character. This, according to the author, would indicate an earlier 
date for the Etchmiadzin miniatures.*’ This difference, however, is not confined to 
those two examples. If we examine the Armenian manuscripts mentioned above we 
find that in most of them the arcades have a monumental aspect, the columns 
imitate marble or porphyry, the capitals and bases have not been transformed into 
ornamental designs but copy the shapes of real capitals and bases. Among the 
Byzantine manuscripts the two sixth century fragments show an ornamental conception 
in the decoration of the arcades. In copies of a later date two groups may be 
distinguished. One consists of manuscripts which continue the ornamental conception 
of the Rabula Gospel and the two fragments just named. They were written during 
the iconoclastic controversy or they are connected with such models and they all show 
the persistence of a strong Oriental influence. There are no figured representations 
in these manuscripts. The second group is composed of manuscripts in which the 
arcaded frames have a monumental, architectural aspect, as in the Etchmiadzin Gospel 
and the Armenian manuscripts of the ninth and tenth centuries. These manuscripts 
contain figured representations. The most important examples are Paris gr. 70, 
Marc. I 8, and Berlin Hamilton No. 246. 

If we take the ornamental motives in detail, we can see that the Byzantine manuscripts 
of the second group and the Armenian manuscripts offer closer analogies to the 
Etchmiadzin Gospel than does the Rabula Gospel. The motives enumerated by 
Prof. Strzygowski as being common to the Etchmiadzin and Rabula gospels may also 
be found in these other manuscripts. On the other hand, several motives, the shape 
of some arcades and entire ornaments, are almost identical in the Etchmiadzin Gospel 
and in these Armenian and Byzantine manuscripts, while they are absent from the 
Rabula Gospel or treated in a very different manner. 

The arcades of the Etchmiadzin Gospel are not all single arches like those drawn 
above the letter of Eusebius and the portraits of Christ and of the evangelists. The 


44. Hermann Schone, Apollonius von Kitium, Il~ 
luslrierte Kommentar zu der Hippokratischen Schrift 
Hepl ’Ap6p(i)V, Leipzig, 1896; Ebersolt, op, cit,, 
pi. XXXVIll, I. 

45. A. M. Friend, The portraits of the Evangelists 
in Greek and Latin manuscripts^ in Art Studies, 1927, 
pi. II figs. 19 and 20. 


46. J. Ebersolt, Miniatures byzantines de Berlin, 
in Revue ArchMogique, 1905, II, pp. 55-70, figs. 1-5; 
Id,, La miniature byzantine, pi. XLIV. 

47. J. Strzygowski, op. cit,, p. 57; see above 
P. 335 - 
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canon tables are written under two small adjoining arches supported by only three 
columns (Fig. 5). In one instance there are three arches.*® The lunettes of these arches 
are not filled in. In the Rabula Gospel the double arcade is used only once,®’ the 
general rule is to draw a large arch, with ornamental motives decorating the lunette, 
and underneath to insert very small arches resting on slender columns or lines which 
separate the tables from one another (Fig. 10). In the gospel of Venice, Marc. I 8, 
there are double arcades for the canon tables (Fig. 6), the only difference from the 
Etchmiadzin manuscript being that here the lunettes are filled in. The c$non tables 
of the Berlin manuscript, Hamilton No. 246, are written under two or three small 
adjoining arches (Figs. 7 and 8). In Armenian manuscripts the gospel of the Lazareff 
Institute of Moscow of the year 887 has also double arches for the canon tables.®’ 

The artist who painted the Etchmiadzin miniatures seems to have had a marked 
preference for motifs which give the impression of relief, a tendency which is in 
accordance with the monumental character noticed above. He frequently decorates 
the arches by means of the rainbow motif (Fig. 5): a succession of small lozenges of 
different colors, passing from light to dark.®® The band thus gives the impression of 
being in high relief and it resembles the arches which decorate the portals of churches. 
This ornament is very often used in Armenian®® and also in Byzantine®* manuscripts, 
where it appears as early as the sixth century. In the Rabula Gospel we find this 
motif only once,®® on fol. 10 (Fig. 9), and treated in such a way that it is entirely 
transformed. The band is cut up in small triangular sections by a zig-zag. The lozenges 
drawn inside these sections are painted in such a manner that the dark strip is always 
at the base of the triangle while the light part is at the top. Since the points of the 
triangles are alternately turned up and down, the continuity of the bands of color is 
entirely broken up, and a motif which had been originally used to give the impression 
of relief is absolutely flattened here. 

In the Rabula Gospel the lunettes of the arcades are usually filled in with a geometric 
pattern or a floral design interrupted in the center by a cross inscribed in a circle 
(Fig. 10). In the Etchmiadzin Gospel the miniaturist uses more frequently floral 
designs and the circle with the cross is always flanked by two birds (Fig. ii). In 
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this respect the decoration of the lunettes is much closer to that of the Armenian 
manuscripts such as Jerusalem 2555®® and Vienna 697 (Fig. 12), where confronted birds 
are also drawn at the sides of the circle with the inscribed cross. 

Prof. Strzygowski’s comparisons take up isolated motifs; if we consider the entire 
ornamental page we find that the Etchmiadzin miniatures on the whole differ notably 
from those of the Syriac gospel and are much closer to the Armenian and Byzantine 
manuscripts. A characteristic example is the miniature on fol. i of the Etchmiadzin 
Gospel (Fig. 13) almost identical with the decorative arcades of two Armenian 
manu.scripts: the Vienna fragment on fol. i (Fig. 14), and the Gospel of Queen 
Mlkh6 (Fig. 15), or of the Byzantine manuscript Marc, i 8 on fol. 2 (Fig. 16). The 
canon tables of the Rabula Gospel offer no example of such close resemblance. 
Only the arcade under which the Virgin and Child are represented can be compared 
with these examples,®®* but the date of this miniature is questioned by several scholars 
who consider it to be of a later date than the manuscript.®’ 

The tempietto is not represented in the Rabula Gospel, but Prof. Strzygowski 
finds in the miniatures of this manuscript analogies for the various parts of the 
motif taken separately. He compares the curved shape of the roof of the 
Etchmiadzin tempietto surmounted by a globe and a cross (Fig. 17) with the 
form of the arcade drawn over the portraits of Ammonius and Eusebius on 
fol. 2. of the Rabula Gospel (Fig. 19). The flowers and ducks of the Etchmiadzin 
miniature are seen around the arcades of the Rabula Gospel on fol. lov and ii. 
For examples of the tempietto itself the author turns to the Carolingian miniatures 
of the gospels of Godescalc and of St. M6dard de Soissons, which evidently copy an 
earlier Oriental prototype.®® The tempietto, however, does appear in one Byzantine 
and two other Armenian manuscripts and we shall see that these examples are 
independent of the Etchmiadzin miniature. 

In the Jerusalem Gospel, No. 2555 (Fig. 18), studied by Prof. Strzygowski, there 
are no formal trees at the sides of the tempietto, a meander decorates the band at 
the base of the roof instead of the palmette design of the Etchmiadzin miniatures, the 
flowers are conventionalized and greatly enlarged so that they almost hide from our 
sight the birds drawn in between ; there are no birds at the two extremities at the base 
of the roof, but two large birds stand further up, facing one another. All these may 
be changes introduced by the copyist, indicating a different conception, the con¬ 
ventional instead of the naturalistic, rather than a different model. The really 
important divergence is the following. In the Etchmiadzin Gospel the tempietto has 
four columns; the base of the circular roof, shown by a concave line, rests immediately 
on the capitals, and hence, the miniaturist has made the two middle columns higher 
than the others. In the Jerusalem manuscript the circular roof also rests immediately 
on the columns and the two in the middle are higher than those at the sides, but 
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behind these four columns, half covered by them, appear those at the back, giving 
thus a more correct representation of the columns of a circular building.®® 

It seems highly improbable that a miniaturist, as unskilled as the painter of the 
Jerusalem manuscript, would have thought of changing his model in such a way as to 
represent more correctly the circular shape of the sanctuary. The explanation seems 
rather that he used a model which differed from that of the Etchmiadzin miniature 
and showed the eight columns. The existence of such a model is shown by the 
Carolingian miniatures. In the gospels of Godescalc (Fig. 20) and St. M6dard de 
Soissons there are eight columns and the four columns of the back are half covered 
by those in front as in the Jerusalem Gospel.®® 

Another Armenian example of the tempietto is found in the Vienna fragment 
No. 697 (Fig. 21). In its use of the formal trees at the sides and the fairly naturalistic 
treatment of the flowers it is closer to the Etchmiadzin miniature, but there 
are a number of differences, one of which is significant. Only three columns 
have been drawn, all of equal height, and the capitals are connected with one 
another by means of a beam (?). There is an intervening space between the lintel 
placed over the capitals and the curved line which, in the other manuscripts, 
represents the circular base of the roof. This distortion cannot be understood if we 
compare the tempietto with those of the Etchmiadzin and Jerusalem manuscripts, but 
it can be explained by examining once more the miniature of the Gospel of Godescalc. 
Here the roof has been drawn as it would appear to one standing below and, 
consequently, we see a section of the inner part of the roof. This section is the space 
limited by the concave line of the front of the roof and the horizontal line resting on 
the capitals of the back columns. The tempietto of the Vienna fragment might well 
be an erroneous copy of such a representation in which the miniaturist instead of 
carrying his columns up to the curved line in front, has stopped them at the horizontal 
line marking the base of the roof at the back. We should notice also that the sides 
of the roof of the miniature in the Carolingian manuscript are not very curved and 
are closer in shape to the roof of the tempietto in the Vienna fragment. 

The Byzantine gospel Marc. I 8 shows a variant of this same treatment of the 
tempietto (Fig. 22). The intervening space between the curved base of the roof and 
the four columns of equal height is filled in here by an arcade. The miniature, as a 
whole, is very simple; there are no flowers, animals, or curtains, only a small crown, 
or lamp, hangs from the center. 

We see, then, that while the tempietto is not represented in the Gospel of Rabula 
or in any of the Syrian manuscripts known so far, it appears in one Byzantine and 
two Armenian manuscripts apart from the Carolingian examples. These representations 
are not copies of the Etchmiadzin miniature. The better understanding of the circular 
shape of the tempietto in the Jerusalem manuscript, the distortion of the miniature of 
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the Vienna fragment, can only be explained by the use of other models which were 
closer to those of the Byzantine and Carolingian manuscripts. 

The origin of the tempietto motif should be sought, according to Prof. Strzygowski, 
in the decorative apses represented in the mosaics of the Orthodox Baptistery in 
Ravenna and of St. George of Salonika.®^ More recent investigations show that this 
tempietto is a copy of the Greek “ tholos, ” so often represented in ancient painting, in 
architectural landscapes.® A very good example may be seen in the frescoes from 
Boscoreale (Fig. 23), now in the Metropolitan Museum of New York.® In the center 
of one of the panels there is a circular building with columns supporting a curved 
pointed roof. The Christian artists merely placed a cross on the top and transformed 
it into a Christian building. The Hellenistic model was also copied in other countries. 
In the mosaics recently discovered in the great mosque at Damascus we find the 
tempietto treated as a very ornate decorative motif.® 

To summarize: The ornament of the Etchmiadzin Gospel, though it belongs to the 
same general type of decoration as the Rabula Gospel and has some of the same 
motives, differs from it in many respects. It differs in the style, which is monumental 
and not ornamental, in the use of the double arcade for the canon tables instead of 
the single arch, in the correct representation of motives which show relief and in the 
choice of some of the decorative designs. It differs also in that it represents the 
tempietto, a motif not used, so far as we know, by the Syrian artists. In all these 
points of divergence the Etchmiadzin miniatures resemble not only Armenian manu¬ 
scripts of the ninth and tenth centuries but also Byzantine manuscripts of the same 
period. Whether the ornament in itself is of Syrian origin or not does not concern 
the present study; what is important for the attribution of the Etchmiadzin miniatures 
is that they do not show the characteristic aspect which we see in the sixth century 
Syrian miniatures, but reveal the same character as the Armenian and Byzantine 
manuscripts of the ninth and tenth centuries. 

* 

* * 

Having concluded that the ornament of the Etchmiadzin miniatures proves that 
they are Syrian works. Prof. Strzygowski passes to the study of the figured miniatures. 
He finds that a number of iconographic details indicate an early date and thus corro¬ 
borate his attribution of the miniatures to the sixth century. They are the following: 
the beardless type of Christ; the representation of St. Paul with abundant hair 
covering his forehead; the use of Greek letters on the garments; the portraits of the 
evangelists, which do not conform to the established types; the iconography of the 
Sacrifice of Abraham.® 
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All these iconographic features belong undoubtedly to the Early Christian period. 
We venture, however, to examine them once more, bearing in mind that an icon¬ 
ographic detail may sometimes show, the date of the prototype rather than that of the 
copy. This may be all the more true in a region like Armenia, where miniatures 
which we know definitely to have been executed at a fairly late date contain many 
archaic elements. We shall see, therefore, first of all, if the features mentioned by 
Prof. Strzygowski are entirely absent from monuments dating later than the sixth 
century. 

1. The beardless Christ (Fig. 24): A familiar example of the survival of this 
archaic type is seen in the well known mosaics decorating the narthex of St. Mark’s 
in Venice. The thirteenth century mosaicist who copied an old illustrated Bible kept 
faithfully the types of the Early Christian period.®® But the beardless Christ holding 
a long cross calls forth another remark. It has been shown by Prof. Morey that this 
is the Alexandrian type,®^ while the Syrian type is the mature bearded Christ which 
we see in the Rabula Gospel. The use of the youthful type in the Etchmiadzin Gospel 
is, therefore, inconsistent with the idea of a Syrian miniature. 

2. St. Paul: Prof. Strzygowski explains the miniature on fol. 6 as representing 
Christ sitting between the apostles Peter and Paul (Fig. 24). Since St. Paul is not 
shown as bald, in accordance with the usual iconographic type, he concludes that the 
miniature must have been executed at a time when the type was not yet established. 
But in the Ascension scene of the Gospel of Queen Mlkh6 we have a tenth century 
Armenian example where St. Paul is represented, as in the Etchmiadzin manuscript, 
with abundant hair covering his forehead.®® 

3. Letters on the garments (Fig. 25): Though this custom is much more frequent 
in the early period, it does not disappear entirely after the year 800; isolated examples 
may be found as late as the twelfth century in mosaics in Italy.®® In Armenia, as well 
as in Italy, the survival of a practice which had generally been abandoned could be 
explained by the imitation of earlier compositions. 

4. Portraits of the evangelists (Fig. 25): The fact that the types are not clearly 
defined would indicate an early date. But we find that the established types have 
hardly ever been followed in the Armenian manuscripts of the ninth and tenth centur¬ 
ies.™ Even later, in the middle of the eleventh century, there are some inconsistencies. 
In the gospel No. 362G of Etchmiadzin, of the year 1057, the portraits of the evan. 
gelists do not conform to the usual types; furthermore, St. John is represented 
as a young beardless man, an archaic type no longer used for the portrait of the 
evangelists.^^ 

5. Sacrifice of Abraham (Fig. 26): Prof. Strzygowski mentions as signs of an 
early date the circular marks on Isaac’s tunic, the standing type of Isaac, the 
stairs leading up to the altar, and he compares the composition with that of the ivory 
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pyx of Berlin. This iconographic type is seen also in other works belonging to the 
Early Christian period such as the pyxes of Trier,’® Bologna,’® Rome’* and a fragmentary 
bone carving in Berlin.’® Our miniature has in common with these examples the 
type of Abraham, the frontal standing Isaac, the stairs leading up to the altar. 
The shape of the altar itself is slightly different: the top is trilobated but it is not in 
the characteristic cup-like shape of the altars of the ivory carvings. In its simpler 
outline and especially with the opening in front suggesting a door it resembles more 
closely an actual grave altar found in Alexandria.’® The miniature of the Etchmiadzin 
Gospel differs from the representations of the ivory carvings in that Isaac is clothed 
instead of being naked. Analogies for this feature are offered by the paintings of 
Upper Egypt. On the fresco at El-Bagawat Isaac wears a short tunic.” In a later 
example, a fresco probably of the sixth century, decorating the old church of Saqqara, 
Isaac has a loin-cloth with two circular spots’® like those on the long tunic of Isaac 
in the Etchmiadzin miniature.’® In the fresco of Saqqara, as in our miniature, Isaac 
is shown standing on the steps leading up to the altar. 

All these examples mentioned in connection with our miniature belong, as we have 
said, to the Early Christian period, but we find also similar compositions in Armenian 
manuscripts of the ninth-tenth century. The miniature of Jerusalem 2555 (Fig. 2 7) closely 
resembles, in its composition, that of the Etchmiadzin Gospel, though it is very inferior 
in execution. The altar is reduced to a circular line out of which rise up the flames, 
but the model used for the entire composition might well have been a miniature such 
as that of the Etchmiadzin Gospel. The miniature of the Vienna manuscript No. 697 
(Fig. 28), however, is derived from another source. The general composition is the 
same, but in some points of detail this representation differs from the Etchmiadzin 
miniature and is closer to other examples of the same group. The stairs, wide at the 
bottom and narrower as they near the top, resemble more the stairs of the Saqqara 
fresco, while those of the Etchmiadzin miniature are all of equal width, like the altar 
steps of the Berlin and Bologna pyxes. The actual altar has a strange shape: it looks 
like a large bowl, scalloped at the upper edge, resting on a fairly long, thin stem. If 
the miniaturist had copied the altar of the Etchmiadzin Gospel or one like it, such 
a distortion would hardly have been possible. We understand better how the altar 
received such a shape when we consider those of the Berlin and especially of the 
Bologna pyxes. There it is like a short column which widens at the top in the shape 
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of a cup with a trilobate edge. In the copy of the Vienna manuscript the cup-shaped 
upper part has been greatly enlarged while the lower half has been reduced to a thin 
stem, giving thus a very different appearance to the altar. The attitudes of Abraham 
and Isaac are not like those of the Etchmiadzin miniature. Abraham is almost in 
profile, instead of being de face, he turns back his head sharply toward the Hand of 
God; his right arm does not hang at his side but is raised ready to stab Isaac, who 
stands quite close to him. The group thus formed is very similar to that of the bone 
fragment of Berlin.®” Here, Abraham, though standing almost full face, turns his head 
sharply to the left and raises his right hand as in our miniature and Isaac is pressed 
close against his father. 

The miniature of the Vienna fragment shows, therefore, that the iconographic type of 
the Sacrifice of Abraham of the Etchmiadzin Gospel, which is seen in other countries 
only in monuments of an early date, had survived in Armenia until the ninth-tenth 
century. It had survived independently from the Etchmiadzin miniatures, since the 
representation of the Vienna fragment is obviously a copy of a different model. 

After examining the various features mentioned by Prof. Strzygowski we may also 
consider the other miniatures in order to see whether a connection with Syrian works 
of the sixth century can be established for them. On fol. 7v of the Etchmiadzin Gospel 
the Virgin is represented seated with the infant Jesus on her knees; she raises her 
hands in orant attitude while the right hand of Jesus is raised in the gesture of blessing 
(Fig. 29). The Virgin is also represented in the Rabula Gospel, though, as we men¬ 
tioned above, it is not quite certain whether this folio is of the sixth century or a later 
addition. Whatever its date may be, the type represented there is an entirely different 
one: the Virgin stands holding the infant Jesus on one arm, this is the type known as 
the Hodegetria. We must turn once more to Armenian manuscripts in order to find 
close parallels of the Etchmiadzin miniature. In the so-called Gospel of the Translators 
the orant Virgin is seated with the infant Jesus on her knees.®^ There are some 
divergences in points of detail; the infant Jesus seems to hold a book with the left 
hand and He points to it with the other, neither He nor the Virgin are nimbed, and 
there are no curtains at the sides. The frame has the shape of an arcade over which 
a peaked roof has been placed. In Jerusalem No. 2555 the orant Virgin is seated 
in the Oriental fashion, with legs crossed, the infant Jesus is on her knees blessing, 
curtains are drawn on both sides as in the Etchmiadzin miniature (Fig. 27). But this 
miniature differs in a marked manner from the two preceding examples in that the 
miniaturist has represented to the right a bearded figure with a crossed nimbus turned 
toward the Virgin with outstretched hands. The composition is not clear. Perhaps 
the artists wished to represent opposite the figure of Christ incarnate, the mature 
Christ, in order to suggest the Passion. This representation offers some resemblance 
with that of a Coptic textile, where, before the seated Virgin with the Child, stands 
a nimbed figure with one hand raised up high, and a book in the other. Forrer 
describes the scene as: “Maria und das Jesuskind mit einem Adoranten (Isaias) vor 
einem Gebaude,”®^ but the standing figure seems to be winged and is probably an 
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angel. The Jerusalem miniature is obviously copied from a different model 
from that used for the Etchmiadzin miniature, or for the so-called Gospel of the 
Translators. 

In the Rabula Gospel two of the evangelists are represented seated (Fig. 35) and 
the other two standing (Fig. 9), in the Etchmiadzin miniatures all four are standing. 
The former shows a combination of the Antiochene and the Alexandrian types,®* the 
latter only the Alexandrian.®* In the majority of Armenian manuscripts of the early 
period the evangelists are represented standing and, in several cases, two by two under 
arcades, as in the Etchmiadzin miniatures.®® 

In the Rabula Gospel, as in the other Syrian manuscripts, the evangelists and 
prophets are barefooted or wear sandals. In the Etchmiadzin Gospel, however, the 
two saints standing beside Christ (Fig. 24) and the evangelists (Fig. 25) wear shoes 
with what seems like an upturned point. The same footwear may be seen in the 
Gospel of Queen Mlkh6®® and in Jerusalem 2555 (Fig. 30). Similar examples occur also 
in Coptic monuments: in the wall paintings of Bawit®^ and Saqqara;®® on the painted 
book-cover of the Freer collection;®® on ivories such as the Vatican pyx,®® the Youlgrave 
panels of Cambridge,®* and a diptych, the two leaves of which are divided between 
Brussels and Tongres.®® Though these Coptic examples are of an earlier date, the 
Armenian miniatures may be independent from them. The type of shoe is very close 
to the old Hittite shoe ®® and the tradition may have easily survived in Armenia, 
independently of Egypt. 

The above study shows that the iconographic details indicating an early date may 
be found in isolated examples after the sixth century; their presence in the Etchmiadzin 
miniatures may be the sign of the archaic character of these compositions and not 
necessarily that of their early date. The fact that several of these examples occur in 
Armenian manuscripts of the ninth, tenth, and even eleventh centuries reveals the 
archaic character of Armenian miniatures of this period. The iconography of the 
Etchmiadzin miniatures differs from the known Syrian types and shows strong 
analogies with Armenian miniatures of the ninth and tenth centuries and earlier 
Alexandrian and Coptic works. The Armenian examples are often independent of the 
Etchmiadzin miniatures; even when the general composition is the same a careful 
observation shows that in most cases the model was slightly different from the Etch- 
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miadzin miniature. Up to this point, therefore, there is no reason for thinking that 
these initial folios of the Etchmiadzin Gospel are the work of Syrian artists of the 
sixth century. Everything points in another direction. 

* 

♦ * 

When we examine the miniatures of the Etchmiadzin Gospel as a whole we see that 
they constitute a cycle complete in itself. The miniaturist has represented first Christ 
enthroned between two saints, perhaps Peter and Paul, then come the portraits of the 
evangelists, the Virgin and Child, and finally the Sacrifice of Abraham. We begin, 
then, with a series of portraits; the portrait of the hero of the book, that is Christ, the 
portraits of the authors, that is the evangelists. The illustration proper follows in the 
two miniatures which summarize the contents of the book and represent in a symbolical 
manner the two fundamental principles of the Christian religion and dogma: the orant 
Virgin with the infant Jesus is the symbol of the incarnation, the Sacrifice of Abraham 
is the symbol of the crucifixion, of the redemption.^ 

The thought which underlies the choice and grouping of the Rabula Gospel is an 
entirely different one: the illustration has a narrative, historical character. Scenes 
from the life of Christ are represented, more or less in their chronological order, in 
the small marginal drawings of the canon tables. In the Armenian manuscripts, on 
the other hand, we find the symbolic illustration of the Etchmiadzin miniatures. The 
Jerusalem manuscript No. 2555 contains exactly the same cycle. As we examined 
the various miniatures, we saw, in the case of the tempietto and of the Virgin and 
Child, discrepancies between the two manuscripts which showed that the model copied 
by the miniaturist of the Jerusalem Gospel was another manuscript of the same group. 
The cycle that we see in these two manuscripts must have been well known in Arme¬ 
nia, and various copies evidently circulated, since one was copied in the south, in 
the province of Taron (Jerus. 2555), while another was found in the northeast, in the 
province of Siunikh (Etch. 229). In the Vienna fragment No. 697, part of this symbolic 
illustration has survived. The miniaturist has retained the Sacrifice of Abraham, but 
he has added the Annunciation, Nativity, Baptism, and Crucifixion, that is the 
important scenes of the Infancy and of the Passion, a choice which seems to be typical 
of the East. 

This symbolic cycle was evidently conceived at a date much earlier than the tenth 
century; its continued use in Armenia is a feature in accordance with the archaistic 
tendency of its art which we noticed in our iconographic study. Another example of 
the long survival of archaic themes and cycles is furnished by the low reliefs of the 
church of Akhtamar of the beginning of the tenth century. We find here Old 
Testament scenes with which we are familiar through the sarcophagi of the Early 
Christian period such as, Jonah and the whale, Daniel in the lions’ den, the three 
children in the fiery furnace, and others.®"* 
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* 

* * 

The final and perhaps most important point, not dealt with by Prof. Strzygowski, 
is the study of the style of the Etchmiadzin miniatures, for it is in this respect, 
better than in any other, that we can see whether the miniaturist who executed them 
was a Syrian, working according to the national tradition of the sixth century. 

The Syrian manuscripts of the sixth century show “a halting imitation of Hellenistic 
figure design.”®® This may be observed both in the Rabula Gospel and in Paris 
syr* 33; in Paris syr. 341, though of a later date, the Hellenistic model is imitated 
with even greater success. In all these miniatures, in spite of the general flattening 
of the figures, there is still some conception of the human form, the attitudes are 
varied and almost never absolutely frontal, movement is shown, as, for instance, in the 
figure of Christ walking in Paris syr. 33 (Fig. 31), in the miniature of the Betrayal 
in the Rabula Gospel (Fig. 32), and in the compositions of Paris syr. 341 (Fig. 35). 

The style of the Etchmiadzin miniatures is quite different. The figures are abso¬ 
lutely flat, there is no suggestion of form, the folds of the drapery are conventionalized 
and treated more as a decorative design. The poses are stiff, rigorously frontal; no 
movement is shown. 

A few examples will bring out more clearly these stylistic differences. The standing 
figures in the Rabula Gospel have somewhat retained the classical pose, they are 
slightly turned to one side with the weight falling on one leg (Fig. 33—figures on the 
left—and Fig. 9). Even when the weight falls on both legs, we have an impression of 
stability, for the feet are firmly planted on the ground in the normal position 
(Fig. 33—figure on the right). In the Etchmiadzin miniatures the figures have no 
weight, they seem to be suspended in mid-air (Fig. 25). The classical pose of the 
model is suggested in the lines of the drapery below the right knee and along the 
thigh, but the body underneath does not follow the movement and remains in a stiff 
frontal pose. This lack of relation between the drapery and the form beneath it is 
shown in the way the books are held. The left arm, slightly raised beneath the 
pallium, stretches the drapery in an almost horizontal line along the waist, and the 
books of the evangelists and those of the saints on the preceding folio are painted 
resting strangely on this band of drapery. In the portraits of the evangelists in the 
Rabula Gospel, however (Fig. 9), the curved line of the drapery covering the lower 
part of the book clearly shows that the hand, hidden by the folds of the garment, is 
holding firmly the book of the gospels. The same differences may be noted in the 
manner in which the miniaturist of the Etchmiadzin Gospel has drawn the cross 
which Christ is supposed to hold (Fig. 24) and the way the prophets of the Rabula 
Gospel hold the scrolls of parchment or a rod (Figs. 9 and 33). 

The seated figures of the Syrian manuscript are sometimes shown in a three-quarter 
position (Fig. 34). When they are turned full-face toward the spectator there is still 
some movement in the body. For instance, on fol. 11 (Fig. 36), Christ is seated with 
the shoulders slightly turned to the left while the head looks in the opposite direction. 
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The left leg follows the movement to the left, the right knee, drawn up and bent more 
sharply, is turned a little to the right; the artist has given a graceful and convincing 
representation of a figure comfortably seated. In the Etchmiadzin Gospel there is 
the same frontality in the seated figures as in the standing ones, the same lack of 
weight, so that both the Virgin (Fig. 29) and Christ (Fig. 24) give the impression of 
standing with bent knees in front of their thrones, barely touching them, instead of 
sitting on them. As a result of this rigorous frontality, the figures are absolutely 
isolated from one another and there is no composition. For instance, the two 
saints standing beside Christ have no connection with Him (Fig. 24), while in a 
similar miniature of the Rabula Gospel (Fig. 36) the apostles are represented turned 
slightly towards Christ, thus giving unity to the group. Even in the Sacrifice of 
Abraham (Fig. 26) both Abraham and Isaac stand absolutely erect, and though 
Abraham’s face has been cut out the outline of the head shows that it was not turned 
up toward the Hand of God in the upper left corner of the miniature. 

If we consider the drawing of the faces and of the hands we find once more 
marked differences. In the Etchmiadzin miniatures the eyes are much larger and 
the features more sharply marked than in the Rabula Gospel. In the Etchmiadzin 
Gospel the hands are not well drawn (Fig. 24); fine wire-like parallel lines, which often 
do not meet at the top, represent the fingers, the two fingers bent in the gesture 
of the benediction are two absurdly short, horizontal lines cutting across the other 
fingers. In the Rabula Gospel, each finger is drawn separately (Figs. 9 and 34) and 
when they are bent, both their size and position are normal (Figs. 34 and 36). 

The stylized, frontal figures of the Etchmiadzin miniatures have been compared 
with the saints painted on the chapel walls of Bawit and Saqqara, in Egypt.®^ But 
in our manuscript the proportions are more elongated, the line is of a more delicate 
quality, and the style in general is more elegant though less vigorous than that of the 
Coptic paintings. The similarities, which are undeniable, might perhaps be explained 
by a common origin. They are such as might occur in two different regions where 
Hellenistic models have undergone the modifications by which movement is replaced 
by stiff frontality, and form by a flat pattern. Stylistic analogies, closer than those 
of the Coptic paintings, may be found in Armenia itself. The prevailing style of 
the ninth and tenth century miniatures shows, with slight variations, the frontal 
attitudes, the flat rendering of the Etchmiadzin miniatures.®® The examples of the 
surviving manuscripts are very inferior in skill and the characteristic elements of 
the style, particularly the stylization, have been greatly exaggerated. For works which 
both in style and quality are akin to our miniatures we must turn to the low reliefs®® 
and paintings ‘®® of the church of Akhtamar. In the portraits of the saints and 
evangelists we find the same rigorously frontal attitudes, the same conventional 
treatment of the drapery. We even find parallels for a typical detail observed in 
the Etchmiadzin miniatures; the saints represented on the west faqade are supposed 
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to hold a book in one hand, but the- books are placed in a conventional manner on 
the raised forearm (Fig, 37). The style of the paintings which decorate the interior 
of the church also show the same treatment of the figures as our miniatures (Fig. 38). 

Thus, it is not only the iconography and the choice of subjects of the Etchmiadzin 
miniatures which differ from known Syrian examples of the sixth century but also 
the style itself. In all these points the closest analogies are offered by Armenian 
representations of the ninth and tenth centuries. Our analyses have shown, we hope, 
that the other Armenian miniatures are not copies of the Etchmiadzin miniatures but 
that they are based on different models. All this tends to prove that the Etchmiadzin 
miniatures are not unusual examples, but conform, in every way, with the artistic 
production of Armenia at the time the text was written. 

♦ 

* ♦ 

The tenth century date and the Armenian origin of these miniatures are denied 
by Prof. Strzygowski for two more reasons: (a) there was no one in Armenia in the 
tenth century capable of executing such fine miniatures ; works such as the miniatures 
of a manuscript in the Library of the Mekhitarists at S. Lazzaro near Venice show 
how poor was the work of Armenians at that time;‘“(b) there were no Armenian 
painters in the tenth century, and paintings were either brought from abroad or 
executed by foreign artists. 

In reply to the first point we need only refer to the beautiful miniatures of the Gospel 
of Queen Mlkh6 and to the sculptures and paintings of Akhtamar, which were not 
known in 1891. Besides, it was after seeing the reproductions of the miniatures of 
the Gospel of Queen Mlkh6 that Prof. Strzygowski himself wrote, in 1911, that the 
Etchmiadzin miniatures were perhaps Armenian copies of the tenth century.^*® The 
second point must be examined more carefully. Prof, Strzygowski brings evidence 
derived from sources of different date, some of which refer to Georgian manuscripts. 
We shall confine ourselves to the documents which concern Armenia, since what is 
true for one country may not be so for the other. 

The first text is taken from a treatise directed against iconoclasts. The passage 
which interests our purpose reads as follows: “ It is clear to everyone that you do not 
speak the truth, for among the Armenians no one knew how to make pictures 
until now, but they came from the [country of the] Greeks....” This text is ascribed 
to Vrthanes Kherthogh, who died in the beginning of the seventh century. 
Prof. Strzygowski denied his authorship, and claims that since the treatise combats 
those who were opposed to the representation of sacred subjects it must have been 
written during the iconoclastic controversy and consequently cannot be earlier than 
the middle of the eighth century. What is said should apply to a period later than 
the middle of the eighth century 
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Several manuscripts of this text have come down to our times: one at Etchmiadzin, 
No. 102, one in the Library of the Mekhitarists at Vienna/*^ three in the Library of 
the Mekhitarists at S. Lazzaro near Venice, and in all Vrthanes Kherthogh is named 
as being the author. The Venice manuscripts have been published,and we can 
therefore examine the entire treatise and see if the contents are really incompatible with 
the time in which Vrthanes Kherthogh lived. 

Iconoclastic attempts and discussions concerning the representation of sacred 
subjects are not confined to the eighth and ninth centuries, the period of the iconoclastic 
controversy in the Byzantine empire. The iconoclastic tendencies of the eastern 
provinces of the empire caused disturbances before that time. “ In the sixth century 
there was a serious upheaval in Antioch directed against the worship of pictures, in 
Edessa the rioting soldiers flung stones at the miraculous image of Christ. We also 
know of instances of attacks upon images and of the destruction of some icons in the 
seventh century.”^®® On the other hand, Greek ecclesiastical writers defended the cult 
of images criticized both by pagans and by the Jews and several of these writings 
have survived.^*” In Armenia itself the question was raised more than once before 
the middle of the eighth century. The defence of the images was connected with the 
struggles of the Armenian church against the teachings of the heretic sect of the 
Paulicians who, as is well known, were opposed to any kind of sacred representa¬ 
tion.^®® Of the writings directed against this sect the most famous is the treatise 
written by the catholicos Yovhannes Otznetsi (t 728).^®® The author speaks very 
strongly in defence of the images and of the veneration that is due to them. 
But already before this, in the last years of the sixth century, or in the very 
beginning of the seventh, the Armenian church had been obliged to defend the 
images against the attacks of the Paulicians. In the History of the Albanians by 
Movses Kaghankatouatsi, a writer of the seventh century,“® we find a letter, written 
by Yovhan Mayragometsi“^ to the bishop David, concerning the sacred representations. 
He recalls rapidly the custom of the early centuries, then relates in greater detail the 
contemporary events. He tells that while Moses was catholicos at Dwin, and after John 
had been made catholicos at Karin (Erzeroum),^® three priests named lesu (Joshua), 
Thaddeus, and Grigor left Dwin and began to preach to the people and urge them to 
destroy the images painted in the churches. On hearing this the catholicos Moses 
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ordered them to return to Dwin but they did not obey him, whereupon the scholars 
who were with the catholicos wrote a letter saying: “ Let no one dare insult the images 
which are in the churches.” 

The time when these events were happening is precisely the time in which Vrthanes 
Kherthogh lived. A man of wide culture, well known for his literary abilities,he 
held a prominent position in the church. He had been sent a delegate to Constanti¬ 
nople to defend the point of view of the Armenian church before a council held in that 
city.“® During the last years of the reign of the catholicos Moses he was his assistant, 
and after the death of the catholicos he was chosen as locum tenens and held this office 
from 604 to 607.^^® His writings show that he took part in all the important events of 
his time.^'^ 

In the treatise in question the author speaks of the kings and church fathers of 
Armenia who had not been opposed to the representation of sacred subjects and he 
adds, “none of them ever did anything [against the images] but only the impious 
Thaddeus and Isaiah and their companions, who caused many to follow them as you 
yourselves.” This sentence has a tone of actuality, as if the writer were addressing 
the immediate followers of Thaddeus and Isaiah. The similarity of these names with 
those of the leaders of the iconoclasts mentioned above should be noted.“® 

Thus, historical evidence gives us reason to believe that the treatise was written in 
the last years of the sixth century or at the very beginning of the seventh, and that 
Vrthanes Kherthogh may well have been its author. The sentence which states that 
until that time pictures were brought from the Byzantine empire applies to the centuries 
preceding the seventh and cannot affect the end of the tenth century, the date at which 
our manuscript was written. 

The second text quoted by Prof. Strzygowski is a passage taken from the history of 
the province of Siunikh by Stephannos Orbelian, bishop of this province. In describing 
the construction of the monastery of Tathev in 930, the author says that the bishop 
“ Hakob ordered painters and zorakhs, that is picture makers, to come from a far 
country; [they were] Franks by their nationality, and the entire church was decorated 
at great and mighty cost from top to bottom....” At the time when this historian was 
writing, says Prof. Strzygowski, that is in the year 1300, the Greeks were called 
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Franks. That the painters in question are Greeks is also proved by the word zorakhs, 
which is a mutilated form of the word Zwypdcifos.^®* 

But the Greeks and the Franks have never been confused by Armenian writers. An 
error of copy might replace the word Rome by Greek or vice versa, for the former is 
called Hrom in Armenian and the latter Horom, but the addition, or omission, 
of the letter o would be detected very easily and no misunderstanding is possible 
since one is the name of a city and the other that of a nation. Moreover, in the 
writings of the historian Stephannos Orbelian himself we find the proof that he never 
called the Greeks, Franks. He tells us that in 1211 one of the bishops of the 
province of Siunikh went to Jerusalem, where he found a relic of St. Stephen “ and 
he took it from the Franks, for at that time the Franks reigned over the holy city. 
And on it was written in Frankish, Greek {Horom), and Syrian writing that it is the relic 
of St. Stephen the protomartyr.” The passage quoted by Prof. Strzygowski has 
come down to us in an incorrect form. The fact that the author finds it necessary to 
explain the word zorakh indicates also that it was not a current appellation. Besides, 
the word is not used elsewhere. 

In the writings of this historian we can find, on the contrary, evidence that there 
were Armenian painters in the tenth century. We are told that in the year 936 the 
wife of one of the princes of Siunikh built a church and a monastery. At the head 
of the monastery she placed Father Sargis and appointed as his attendant “Elijah, 
priest and painter.”'^ When the church was finished it was decorated with paintings. 
Unfortunately, we do not know whether these paintings were the work of Elijah, but 
the fact that he is designated as painter is interesting in itself. 

Another passage is more significant for it states clearly that at the end of the ninth 
century there was a school of painters in the province of Siunikh. We read that in 895 
the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul was built at Tathev, in the province of Siunikh. 
The church was famous for its beautiful construction, for the great number of learned 
priests “and the school.... for its theological teaching, also for the men incomparable 
in their skill as painters and scribes.” 

The historical evidence, then, not only does not militate against the attribution of the 
initial miniatures of the Etchmiadzin Gospel to Armenian artists of the tenth century 
but actually supports our deductions derived from the analysis of ornament, 
iconography, and style. It shows particularly that the province of Siunikh had long 
been an artistic center and that there would be every reason to find there in 989, 
when the text of our manuscript was copied, a painter skil ful enough to paint the fine 
miniatures which adorn the first quaternion. If the conclusions we have reached are 
opposed to those of one of the great masters of Byzantine studies it is mostly because 
new material has been brought to light since his publication and has made it possible 
to examine the problem from a different angle. We feel sure that Prof. Strzygowski, 
whose recent works have done so much to show the importance and originality 
of Armenian art, will let us claim also for Armenia this series of miniatures. 

120. J. Strzygowski, op* cit., p. 86. M. Brosset, Histoire de la Siounie^ St. Petersburg, 

121. OrheXizn^ History op the Province 1864, p. 150. 

of Siunikh (in Armenian), Paris, 1859,11, pp. 88-89; 122. Ilnd*^ I, pp. 306-307. 

123. I, p. 271. 
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EBMAEKS ON THE DATE OP THE MENOLOGIUM AND 
THE PSALTEE WEITTEN FOE BASIL II 

By SiRARPiB Dee Neesessian 

The Menologium of Basil II, Vatican gr. 1613^ is usually ascribed, 
on the basis of the style of the miniatures, to the early part of this 
emperor’s reign and a date about the year 1000 has been suggested 
by most art historians. It may be possible, however, to date this 
important work more definitely through a study of the text. 

On October 26, following the biographies of St. Demetrius, of the 
martyrs Marcus, Soterichus, Valentina and of St. Nestor, there is a 
separate account commemorating the destructive earthquake which 
occurred on this day, in the 24th year of Leo the Isaurian’s reign 
(740 A. D.). Every year, says the closing sentence, this day is cele¬ 
brated with special solemnity and prayers are offered to avert the 
recurrence of such a disaster: 'Ex totc oiv fxefivrjfiivoL ToiavTrf<: 
dvayxT/?, €\)\apicrr<ji^ kopra^oyuev irrjcrim t^v wapovorav kopTrjv, evxop^evoL 
ixrj ToiavTg w€pLW€cr€lv aw€iX^.^ In the Synaxarium of the Church of 
Constantinople published by H. Delehaye, the Synaxarium Sirmon- 
dianum, a second earthquake is recorded on October 26. The text 
reads as follows: In the days of Basil and Constantine, in the year 
6498, because of our many sins, there was an earthquake on this day, 
in the third hour of the night, when the dome of the great church of 
God fell and many other buildings and walls fell also.” ® 

From all accounts, this earthquake of the year 989, which was 
preceded by various natural phenomena, was a very serious one. The 

^ II Menologio di Basilio II (Cod, Vaticano Qreco 1613 ), I, Testo, 
II, Tavole, Turin, 1907 {Codices e yaticanis selecti, vol. VIII). I have 
retained the name menologium given by the editors and generally accepted 
even though, strictly speaking, the text is a synaxarium. In a menologium 
the biographies are much longer, while the collection of brief notices is known 
as a synaxarium; see H. Delehaye, “Le Synaxaire de Sirmond,” Analecta 
Bollandiana, XIV ( 1895 ), p. 400 - 401 . I am greatly indebted to Professor 
Robert P. Blake for his generous help and advice. 

^ II Menologio, p. 142 . See also J. P. Migne, Pair, Or., CXVII, 129 C-D. 

^ Acta Sanctorum, LXI, 1 . Propylaeum ad Acta Sanctorum Novemhris, 
Synctxarium Ecclesiae Const ant inopolitanae e Codice Sirmondiano, nunc Bero~ 
linensi, Adiectis Synaxariis Selectis Opera et Studio Hippolyti Delehaye 
(Brussels, 1902 ), p. 166 , 1 . 38 . 
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Byzantine historians Leo the Deacon, Cedrenus, Scylitzes, Glycas, 
Joel, and others^ recount in considerable detail the many items of 
damage: the great dome of Hagia Sophia and the domes of forty 
other churches had crashed to the ground; part of the city walls and 
towers, public buildings and houses were destroyed, burying many 
persons under their ruins; some of the suburbs were completely razed. 
The disaster extended even to the provinces: Thrace and Bithynia 
were badly hit; in Laconia entire cities were left in ruins and part of 
Nicomedia was destroyed. The lasting impression made by this earth¬ 
quake is further evidenced by the accounts found in the works of 
Arab, Armenian and even western writers.® In view of all this, it 
seems strange that a man writing in Constantinople a few years after 
such a calamity, when many scars were undoubtedly still visible in 
all parts of the city, should have refrained from mentioning it, 
especially when he was copying the manuscript for Basil II who had 
ordered the reconstruction of the dome of Hagia Sophia. According 
to some historians this important work took six years and vast sums 
were spent for it.® It seems even more strange that the scribe should 
have copied without making any change the closing sentence of the 
commemoration of the earthquake of 740, mentioning the prayers 
offered to avert the recurrence of a similar disaster, had the disaster 
actually recurred a few years earlier. The account of the earthquake 
of 740 included in the Menaea follows fairly closely the text of the 
Vatican Menologium, but it is interesting to observe that the last 
sentence has been omitted.^ The question arises therefore whether 
the manuscript of Basil II might not have been written before 989. 

It is impossible to ascertain, since the manuscripts are not accessible 
at present, whether other synaxaria besides the Sirmondianum mention 
the earthquake of 989. In Fere Delehaye’s edition of the Sirmon¬ 
dianum the brief commemorations of the two earthquakes of October 
26 are grouped under the heading 2 and it is not clear whether the 

^Migne, P. Q,, CXVII, 917 - 21 ; CXXII, 169 C; CLVIII, 576 D- 577 A; see also 
brief reference in a poem by Johannes Geometres, CVI, 919 A; F. W. Unger, 

Quellen der hyzantinischen Kunstgeschichte (Vienna, 1878 ), p. 98 , no. 223 - 
224 ; G. Schlumberger, Uepop 4 e byzantine d la fin du dixi^me sibcle, Seconde 
Partie: Basile II, Le tueur de Bulgares (Paris, 1900 ), pp. 35 - 38 . 

® Schlumberger, op. cit., p. 38 ; the effects of the earthquake were felt even 
in Italy, at Benevento and Capua. 

• Schlumberger, op. cit,, pp. 37 and 627 ; Unger, op. cit., p. 98 , no. 224 . 

"^Menaea (Venice, 1852 ), October, p. 142 . 
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synaxaria listed in the footnotes, which have the corresponding heading 
2, contain references to both earthquakes or to only one of them.® 
If only one was mentioned, it would probably be the earthquake of 
740 since special ceremonies were connected with it, such as the 
procession to the church of the Blachernae. Its importance in the 
liturgy is shown by the fact that all the odes in the canon of the 
morning service of October 26 refer to this earthquake.® However, 
even if we cannot be sure in the present state of our information 
whether the mention of the earthquake of 989 was a common practice 
we do have at least one instance of it in the Sirmondianum. 

The rules which governed the composition of the synaxaria are not 
clear. The inclusion of a saint or of some event, such as the trans¬ 
lation of relics or the account of a natural phenomenon, was often 
motivated by highly local reasons. It has been suggested that the 
Sirmondianum may have been written at the monastery of Bathyrrhyax 
(tov Pa®vppvaKos) , in Bithynia, about forty miles distant from Con¬ 
stantinople.^® Bithynia had suffered greatly from the earthquake of 
989 and this may be the reason for the reference; however this 
reference must have been found in the earlier text used as a model by 
the scribe of the Sirmondianum since the manuscript dates in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. There is ample evidence that the 
Sirmondianum was copied for the use of a church in Constantinople, 
or one in the immediate vicinity which conformed to the Constanti- 
nopolitan type of religious service.^^ Thus the mention of the earth¬ 
quake of 989 may not be motivated by connections with Bithynia but 
with the capital itself, where the damage had been just as great. 

It can be argued, however, that even if some synaxaria written in or 
near Constantinople had mentioned the earthquake of 989, the absence 
of any such reference in the Menologium of Basil II may be explained 
by different reasons, without having recourse to the hypothesis that 
the manuscript was copied before this date. A study of the text shows, 
for instance, that there is not a single reference to persons who lived 

®%n. 8 irm,, p. 163 - 166 , manuscripts Sa, H, P, F, Fa, Fb, B, Ba, O, C, Cb, 
Cc, M, Mv, Mb, Mr. The only two of this list which I have been able to 
consult, namely the Menologium of Basil II (B) and the Menaea (Mv), have 
only the earthquake of 740 . 

^Menaea (Venice, 1852 ), October, p. 136 - 144 ; J. Martinov, Annus ecclesi- 
asticus graeco slavicus (Brussels, 1863 ), p. 261 . 

8 yn. Si/rm., p. vii; H. Delehaye, Le Synaxaire de Sirmond, p. 415 - 17 . 

Delehaye, op, cit., pp. 414-15 and 422 - 31 . 
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in the tenth century or to any events which took place in those years. 
The latest biographies are those of the empress Theophano, the wife of 
Leo VI, who died in 895, and of the patriarch Anthony, who died in 
901.^^ Of the tenth century patriarchs of Constantinople the Sir- 
mondianum mentions Polyeuctus the Younger (956-970) and Nicholas 
Chrysoberges (979-991),^® to cite only those whose deaths occurred 
between September and March, since these are the months included in 
the surviving volume of Basil II^s Menologium. There is, however, 
no actual biography of these patriarchs; their deaths are told in a few 
lines, and they may have been omitted from the Vatican manuscript 
because of this. If we go through the list of patriarchs who ruled 
before the tenth century, we see that those who are merely com¬ 
memorated in the Sirmondianum are not included in the Menologium 
of Basil II, but whenever there is a biography it is to be found also iu 
the Vatican manuscript. The same practice may be observed in the 
commemorations of earthquakes. There are five in the first semester 
of the Sirmondianum, besides the two already discussed; they occur on 
the following dates: September 25, October 7, December 14, January 
9, January 26.^^ Only the first and the last are told in any detail and 
these may be found also in the Vaticanus,^® while the others which 
are mentioned in a sentence have been omitted. The only exception 
is the commemoration of October 26, 740; although referred to briefly 
in the Sirmondianum it is told in a separate account in the Vatican 
Menologium. 

The brevity of the notices of the Menologium of Basil II, never 
exceeding 16 lines, may be partly responsible for the omission of 
events of a later date recalled in other synaxaria. In the Sirmon¬ 
dianum, the synaxis of St. John the Baptist contains the story of 
the discovery of the sainPs hand, in the days of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus; the biography of St. Gregory Nazianzen is followed by the 
account of the translation of the sainPs body, which took place about 
the year 950 or later.^® These events are not mentioned in the Vatican 
manuscript, but they are precisely the passages which would have been 
left out in the process of summarizing.^^ 

^^Migne, P. G., CXVII, 209B and 308D; II Menologio, II, 249 and 393. 

Or shortly before 901; 8 yn, 8 irm., pp. 446, 1. 26, and 314, 1. 9. 
pp. 79, 1. 18; 117, 1. 1; 308, 1. 29; 380, 1. 19; 425, 1. 1. 

“Migne, P. O., CXVII, 72A-B; 280 C-D. 

8 yn. 8 irm., pp. 375, 1. 11 and 421, 1. 21. 

Migne, P. G,, CXVII, 245B-C and 280B-C. The transfer of St. Gregory’s 
body is told sometimes in a separate account; see 8 yn. 8 vrm,, p. 401, 1. 54. 
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Neither the shortness of the notices, however, nor the fact that 
mere commemorations are not usually included in the Vatican manu¬ 
script, can fully explain the absence of tenth century saints whose 
biographies occur in other synaxaria, such as St. Donale, who lived 
in the days of Constantine Porphyrogenitus and Komanus II, the 
monk Cosmas who lived during the reign of Eomanus I, or St. 
Ignatius, abbot of the monastery of Bathyrrhyax under the emperors 
Nicephorus II and John Tzimisces.^® Have they been neglected by 
the scribes of the Vatican manuscript in favor of other saints who 
were considered to be more important? Such may have been the case 
for St. Cosmas, whose name appears only in a fourteenth century 
synaxarium.^*^ The biography of St. Ignatius may have been in¬ 
cluded in the Sirmondianum for local reasons,^® but that of St. Donale 
occurs in several synaxaria one of which is closely allied to the Vatican 
Menologium.^^ 

Should we, in view of the consistent absence of any text of a later 
date, consider the Vatican manuscript as a faithful copy, without 
any additions, of a synaxarium composed in the beginning of the 
tenth century and attach no special importance to the omission of the 
earthquake of 989? But if the text contains no allusion to events 
later than the year 901, the illustration offers at least one instance 
of an addition to the prototype, namely the representation of a stylite 
on page 238. This miniature, which is accompanied by neither text 
nor title, follows immediately after the biography of Daniel the 
Stylite, the last one of the saints commemorated on December 11; 
it must be therefore the portrait of a saint whose feast falls on Decem¬ 
ber 11 or 12. Other synaxaria mention St. Luke the Stylite on 
December 11 and we shall see that the composition itself, with the 
column raised on a small island, supports this identification,^* 

Sirm., p. 320 , 1 . 12 ; 108 , 1 . 49 ; 84 , 1 . 1 . 

Paris, gr, 1582 ; see Syn. Sirm,, p. 108 , L 49 and p. xxxviii. 

®®He was the fourth abbot of the monastery of Bathyrrhyax; see Syn, 
Sirm., p. 84 - 86 . His biography appears in a few other synaxaria: Sa, F, Fa, 
M and in the Menaea. 

Paris, gr. 1589 ; see Syn. Sirm., p. 321 , 1 . 36 and p. xxiv-xxv. 

The editors of the Menologium think that the saint represented here is 
not Luke but Daniel the Stylite and ascribe the repetition to some error on 
the part of the artist {II Menologio, I, 64 and note 8). In support of this 
identification they mention the sea around the column, the church on the 
right of the miniature, and the scroll of parchment held by the stylite which, 
according to them, brings to one’s mind the written blessing left by Daniel 
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The life of St. Luke the Stylite is known from notices in the 
Sirmondianum, Paris, gr. 1589^ and other synaxaria, and still better 
through the long biography published for the first time by A. Vogt.^® 
According to these accounts St. Luke spent the last forty years 
of his life on a column raised in the quarter of Eutropius, near a 
seaport, built with large stones. This quarter, also mentioned in other 
sources, is on the Asiatic coast opposite to Constantinople, and the 
port has been identified as the one built by Justinian on the peninsula 
of Hieria. The quarter of Eutropius was therefore on the sea of 
Marmara between Chalcedon, the present Kadi-Keui, and Phanaraki, 
on the site of Calamysh.^^ Leo the Deacon writes that at the time 
of the earthquake which happened during the reign of Basil II, the 
column of Eutropius was overthrown by the waves and the stylite 
who lived on it was drowned.^® There is further indication in the 
life of St. Luke that the column was very close to the sea. We read, 
for instance, that the fishermen stretched their nets near it,®® and 
there is a very significant sentence in the description of the type of 
life led by St. Luke. ^^The saint says the writer, ^Hived in the 
midst of a tumultuous sea, in the open, without a roof, indifferent 
to the assaults of the winds and of the waves/^ There is no reason 

to his disciples. The column of Daniel was raised in the locality named 
Anaplos, near the well-known oratory dedicated to the archangel Michael 
(Delehaye, "Les saints stylites,” Suhsidia Hagiographica, XIV [Brussels, 
1923 ], xlvi-xlvii). But if we explain the presence of a second miniature of 
Daniel the stylite by some mistake committed by the artist, we should have 
to assume that he had two different models before his eyes, for the facial type 
of the saint and his headdress are different in the two portraits. Besides, the 
details which would identify the second portrait as being that of Daniel 
are not present in the first composition which accompanies his biographical 
notice. We shall see that the sea, the most important feature, can also be 
explained by the life of St. Luke and it is his portrait which should be 
recognized in this miniature. 

*®A. Vogt, "Vie de S. Luc le Stylite,” Analecta Bollandiana, XXVIII, 
( 1909 ), 1 - 56 . See also N. Festa, "Note critiche alia vita di S. Luca Stilita,” 
Bessarione, ser. Ill, VIII, 136 - 139 . S. Vanderstuyf, "Etude sur St. Luc le 
Stylite,” Echos d^Orient, XII, 138 - 44 , 215 - 221 , 271 - 81 ; XIII, 13 - 19 , 140 - 48 , 
224 - 32 . H. Delehaye, Les saints stylites, pp. Ixxxvi-cv and 195 - 237 . The 
only manuscript containing this biography is an eleventh century meno¬ 
logium for the first half of December, Paris, gr, 1458 , 

2 * S. Vanderstuyf, op, cit,, XII, 278 ; Delehaye, op, cit,, p. Ixxxvi. 

*»^Migne, P, G, CXVII, 921 A. 

Vogt, op, cit,, p. 30 , 1 . 1 ; Delehaye, op, cit,, p. 212, 1 . 7 . 

Vogt, op. cit., p. 15 , 1 . 23 - 25 ; Delehaye, op. cit., p. 198 , 1 . 27 - 29 . 

8 
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to doubt therefore that this stylite, whose portrait follows the repre¬ 
sentations of the saints of December 11, and whose column is sur¬ 
rounded by water on all sides, is actually St. Luke, who died on 
December 11 and who is commemorated on this day in other synax- 
aria.^® The building on the right, connected with the island by means 
of a wooden plank, is probably the neighboring monastery of Eutropius. 

St. Luke died during the reign of Basil II, and the chronological 
data included in his biography has made it possible to establish the 
exact year. The terminus ante quern is furnished by Leo the Deacon^s 
words recalling the destruction of the column of Eutropius and the 
drowning of the stylite. The latter cannot have been St. Luke, who 
died peacefully on his column; it must be some other stylite who 
had taken the place of St. Luke. Consequently St. Luke must have 
died before the earthquake of 989. We are told that he died on a 
Thursday, on December 11, and the years immediately preceding 989 
on which the 11th of December falls on a Thursday are 984 and 979. 
Vanderstuyf and Delehaye have rejected, with ample reason, the 
date suggested previously by Vogt, that is, the year 1001, and they 
have shown that the year 979 is the only one which fits with the other 
chronological data included in the biography, such as the Bulgarian 
wars in which the saint took part when he was a youth of eighteen, 
or the visits of the patriarch Theophylact to St. Luke when he was on 
his column in the quarter of Eutropius. In their discussion, the 
two authors follow the date of the earthquake given by Cedrenus 
and Scylitzes, that is, the 15th indiction and the year 6494, which 
corresponds to 986 a. d. But it has been shown already, by evidence 
derived from other sources, that this is incorrect. Two Arab his¬ 
torians of Syrian origin, Elmacin and especially the earlier writer 
Yahya, whose information on BasiTs affairs is always very accurate, 
say that the earthquake occurred during the 14th year of the reign 
of Basil II, in the year 379 of the Hegira.®° This year begins in 
April 989, and ends in March 990. The Armenian historian Acolik 
also gives the year 989.®^ To these sources we may add the infor- 

8 yn, Sirm., p. 301 , 1 . 12 and p. 299 - 304 , manuscripts mentioned in foot¬ 
notes: Sa, Sb, Da, Db, F, Fa, Ba, Bb, C, Cc, Cd, M, :Mb; Menaea (Venice, 
1862 ), December, p. 81 . 

Vanderstuyf, op. cit., XII, 215 - 221 ; Delehaye, op. cit.y pp. xcvii-xcviii. 

«®“Histoire de Yahya-ibn-Sa'id d’Antioche,” ed. and transl. by I. Kratch- 
kovsky and A. Vasiliev, Patrologia Orientalis, XXIII ( 1932 ), 428 - 9 . See also 
Schlumberger, op. cit., p. 35 , note 1 and p. 36 , note 2 . 

^^Histoire Universelle par AaoUk de Taron partie). Traduite de 
VArm 4 men et annoHe par F, Macler (Paris, 1917 ), p. 132 - 3 . 
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mation furnished by Leo the Deacon, the only Byzantine historian 
who was a contemporary of these events. It is true that he does not 
mention the year of the earthquake but the account follows im¬ 
mediately that of the death of Bardas Phocas at the battle of Abydos, 
in 989.®^ Finally we may recall that the Synaxarium Sirmondianum 
gives the year 6498, which corresponds to the year beginning Septem¬ 
ber 989, and ending August 990; thus October 6498, would be 
989 A. d.38 

This correction of the date of the earthquake has no effect on the 
date of St. Luke^s death or on that of the biography. We agree with 
Vanderstu 3 rf and Pere Delehaye that the biography must have been 
written before the destruction of the column, but we should say 
between 979 and 989, instead of 986. We also agree with them that 
a date closer to 979 seems more likely, for the writer would probably 
have mentioned St. Luke^s successor were he already on the column 
of Eutropius, especially if the biography was originally composed as 
a panegyric pronounced near the column, perhaps at the neighboring 
monastery of Eutropius.®^ 

The date of St. Luke^s death, the year 979, constitutes a sure 
terminus post quern for the copy of the Vatican Menologium. We 
may even set a date a little after 979, for at least a few years must 
have elapsed before the biography could have been written and come 
to be known by our miniaturist. There may be some doubt about 
the year 989 as a terminus ante quern. We have seen that different 
explanations may be offered for the absence of any reference to this 
earthquake even though the closing sentence of the earthquake of 740 
would give us reason to suppose that the second earthquake had not 
yet occurred. We must carry our investigation further and see if we 
can find corroborative evidence from other sources. 

Particulars of the life of Basil II in no way contradict the dating 
of the Vatican manuscript sometime between 979 and 989; in fact, 
a later date seems less likely. In 990 Basil went on a brief tour in 
the themes of Thrace and Macedonia, and soon after this, in 991, he 
conducted in person the expedition against the Bulgarians. He 
apparently remained at the head of his armies from 991 to 995, and 
he seems to have been so engrossed with military affairs that, according 

”Migne, P. G., CXVII, 908-921. 

Bvrm., p. 166, 1. 38. 

** Vanderstuyf, op. cit., p, 278-81. 
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to Yahya, he did not have time to appoint a new patriarch until 996, 
leaving the seat empty during a period of four years after the death 
of Nicholas Chrysoberges.®* In the winter of 994-995 Basil had to 
depart suddenly from Bulgaria in order to rush to the help of the 
emir of Aleppo, his vassal, whose city was besieged by the Egyptian 
armies. In April 995 he had already reached Antioch; he visited 
Damascus the following month and he must have returned to Con¬ 
stantinople by the spring of 996 since Sisinnius was appointed 
patriarch in April, 996.®® He seems to have stayed in the capital for 
some time after this, delegating the magister Nicephorus Uranus to 
lead the armies against the Bulgarians. Early in 999 he went to 
Syria and he remained in the East until the end of the year 1000 
when he led once again the imperial armies in Bulgaria.®^ 

Basil may have ordered the copy of the Menologium some time 
between 996 and 999, when he was in Constantinople, but the period 
preceding 990 seems to offer a more favourable moment for such a 
work. During his early youth Basil had led a gay and irresponsible 
life but a sudden change took place in his character, a transformation 
mentioned by all historians, particularly by Psellus, who writes: 
^^Most of our contemporaries who saw the emperor Basil regarded 
him as a tart man, abrupt and rough in character, prone to anger and 
obstinate, abstemious in his mode of life, and abhorring all delicate 
living. But, as I heard from historians of his time, he was not such at 
first, but having been dissolute and luxurious in his youth, he changed 
and became serious, for circumstances acted on his nature like an 
astringent; the loose strings were stretched and the gaps closed in. 
At first he was wont to indulge openly in wild revels, he used to 
engage in amours, he loved conviviality; but after the two revolts 
of Skleros and the revolt of Phokas and other insurrections, he left 
the shores of luxury with full sail, and devoted himself to the serious 
things of life.^^ ®® 

The first manifestation of this change was the deposition and 

•* Yahya, op. cit., p. 444; Schlumberger, op. cit., p. 116-17. 

•• Ibid., pp. 442 and 444. 

®'^For the history of Basil see Schlumberger, op. cit.; S. Runciman, 
A History of the first Bulgarian Empire (London, 1930); N. Adontz, “ Samuel 
TArm^nien, roi des Bulgares,” M^moires publics par VAcadimie royale de 
Belgique {Classe des Lettres), vol. XXXIX. 

This translation is taken from J. B. Bury, “ Roman Emperors from Basil 
II to Isaac Komnenos,” The English Historical Review, IV (1889), 48. 
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banishment of the eunuch Basil who, for many years, had had full 
charge of the military and civil affairs of the state. The Byzantine 
historians do not agree on the date of this deposition. Psellus places 
it after the death of Phocas in 989, Cedrenus after the suppression of 
the first rebellion of Phocas, Zonaras leaves undetermined at what 
time the change in BasiPs character took place. In his important 
study of the reign of Basil II, Schlumberger, following Yahya, accepts 
the date 985 as that of the deposition of the eunuch.®® Basil remained 
in Constantinople until July 986, when the renewed attacks of Tsar 
Samuel forced him to head an expedition against the Bulgarians. 
This campaign, the first one directed by the young emperor, ended 
abruptly with the defeat of the Byzantine armies at the Porta 
Trajana, and Basil returned to his capital in the autumn of the same 
year. The years 987 to 989 were extremely grave ones; they began 
with the second revolt of Bardas Sclerus and continued with the more 
serious threat of another rebel, Bardas Phocas, whose armies held the 
field until their leader was killed at the battle of Abydos. These 
years of struggle and insecurity are a less favourable time than the 
short period of peace which preceded the Bulgarian campaign. Might 
it not be supposed that in 985, in order to show that he had ^^left 
the shores of luxury with full saiV^ Basil ordered this handsome 
volume of the lives of saints, a fitting memorial of his new devotion 

to the serious things of life.^^ 

It is rather significant that in the dedicatory verses written at the 
beginning of the Menologium there is no specific mention of any 
victories. The words Kpano-To? d/jw^oEv, Kal rpoTratow Kcu koyoLs are the 
kind of vague compliment which might be addressed to a young ruler 
who had not had time to prove his valor in any definite action. Had 
this preface been written close to the year 1000, it would surely have 
contained some words recalling the crushing of the rebellions which 
had threatened the security of the throne, or the campaign of the 

*• Schlumberger, L*6pop4e hyzantine, I, 573; Yabya, op. cit,, p. 417. This 
date is also accepted by Runciman, op. cit., p. 223. 

Even though there is a definite difference between tenth^century figure 
style in general and that of the eleventh century, the change is gradual and 
varies from one manuscript to another, some continuing the early style longer 
than others. In the present state of our knowledge, we can scarcely date a 
manuscript by its figure style more closely than within a quarter of a century. 
Consequently, from the point of view of the style of the miniatures, there 
would be no objection to dating the Menologium ca. 985 rather than ca. 1000. 

Migne, P. G., CXVII, 20C; 8yn. 8irm., p. xxv. 
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emperor against the Bulgarians or even his expedition to Syria and 
Asia Minor. In fact if we look more closely at the words just quoted 
we realize that the writer must have had very little to go upon to 
make flattering remarks. Psellus tells us that Basil, who despised all 
learned men, spoke more like a peasant than like a man with a good 
education; he was, above all, a military leader and it is doubtful if 
the writer would have given equal praise for his trophies and for 
his words, had this preface been written at a time when Basil had 
already given proofs of his military valor. 

This versifled preface brings up a problem of another order. In the 
index attached to a twelfth century synaxarium of the Bibliotheque 
Rationale, Paris, gr. 1589 —^an index which does not correspond exactly 
to the manuscript itself—Pere Delehaye found the same dedication as 
in the Vatican Menologium.^^ The diflBculty is that the later copy 
of Paris has a better reading in one passage. Instead of: 

vpOijyrfTiDVf dyycAwv, dpxayyiko)V^ 

Td)V 6p6od6$<t)V Trdaav €v<f>paiv€i <^peva, 

we find: 

2o<^o)i/, 7rpo</>?;Ta)i/, papTvpoiVf aTroo-ToAcov, 

IldvTO)v StKatwv, dyycAwv, dpxayyiXwv, 

Twv 6p$od6$o)V TTOGav €v<j>palv€i (jypeva,^^ 

It looks as if in the Vatican manuscript, by dropping out the words 
from pjaprvpiov to StKcuwv, two lines had been reduced to one, a fact 
difficult to explain if the Vaticanus is the original work written for 
Basil II. Pere Delehaye suggested that the Vatican manuscript may 
be a copy of the actual synaxarium of Basil II, and that the exact 
wording of the dedication, perhaps even the composition of the text 
itself, may be better preserved in the Paris copy.*® But this first 
synaxarium written for Basil II must also have been illustrated, since 
the preface says: ’AAA’ ovoirep ^bcovurey c#c tw One cannot 

see why two illustrated copies should have been made for the same 
emperor. There is no doubt that the Basil mentioned in the preface 
is the Bulgaroktonos and not Basil I. There is no doubt either that 

Michel Psellos, Chronographic, ed. E. Renauld (Paris, 1926), I, 18, 19, 23. 

** H. Delehaye, Le synaxaire de Sirmond, pp. 406-407; 8yn. 8irm., pp. xxiv- 

zxvi. 

** Migne, P. G., CXVII, 20D; Syn, Sirm., p. xxvi. 

** H. Delehaye, Le synaxaire de Sirmond, p. 406-407. 

Migne, P. G.y CXVII, 2 OD 5 8yn. Sirm., p. xxvi. 
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the Vatican manuscript was executed during the reign of Basil II. 
This is proved by the close stylistic connection between its miniatures 
and those of the Venice Psalter containing his portrait, Marc. gr. 17. 

Stylistic reasons have led art historians to place this Psalter in the 
latter part of BasiPs reign, just as similar considerations had made 
them date the Menologium in the earlier years.^^ The correctness of 
this dating may again be shown by evidence of another nature. In 
the portrait of Basil painted on the initial page of the Psalter, all 
the details tend to emphasize the military and triumphal character of 
the composition: the armour worn by the emperor; the lance handed 
to him by one of the angels; the six warrior saints painted in medal¬ 
lions on either side. The men kneeling at BasiPs feet were thought to 
be Byzantine dignitaries, but we know from other examples, such as 
a manuscript written for Nicephorus Botaneiates, that the officers of 
the court were usually represented standing proudly on either side of 
the emperor.^® The Bulgarian scholar Ivanov was the first to call 
attention to the Bulgarian costume worn by the men prostrate before 
Basil; their attitude is that of the proskynesis forced upon the 
captives by the ritual still in use at the time of the Macedonian rulers. 
As Grabar has shown,®® we have here a triumphal scene and the 
composition may be considered as a commemorative image of the 
triumph celebrated by Basil II, when the long war against the Bul¬ 
garians was brought to a successful close and the victories of the 
emperor won for him the doubtful honor of being known as Bulgarok- 
tonos. The physical appearance of the basileus confirms this date of 
ca. 1019; Basil was then in his early sixties and the miniaturist has 
represented him with a white beard, as a man well on in years. 

Thus the two manuscripts of Basil II happen to fall at the beginning 
and at the close of his long military career: the Menologium probably 
begun before the campaigns against the Bulgarians were resumed in 
986, the Psalter copied to crown their end in 1019. 

1 

f f 

Weitzmann, Die hyzantinische Buchmalerei des 9. und 10. Jahrhunderts 
(Berlin, 1935), p. 30; see bibliography on p. 29, note 166. 

H. Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens manuscrits grecs de la Biblio- 
thbque Nationale (Paris, 1929), pi. LXIII. 

J. Ivanov, "Le costume des anciens Bulgares,*' Uart hyzantin chez les 
Slaves (Paris, 1930), I, 328; see reproduction, pi. XLVII. 

®®A. Grabar, Uempereur dans Va/rt hyzantin (Paris, 1936), pp. 55, 60, 
and 86-87. 
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I should like to add, as an appendix, a few remarks on seventeen 
miniatures of the Vatican Menologium which are not accompanied 
by a text. Two do not even have^a title; we have already identified 
the first, the portrait of St. Luke the Stylite; the second follows the 
biographies of December 31 and represents a man in classical costume 
and bare feet, the right hand raised and holding a parchment scroll 
in the left hand.®^ Judging from the costume and the attitude, this 
saint must be a prophet or possibly an apostle. None of the saints 
mentioned in the Sirmondianum for December 31 and January 1 can 
be recognized in this portrait; the only two who are not already in¬ 
cluded in the Vatican manuscript are St. Melania and St. Zoticus. 
However, in four synaxaria: Cod. Messanensis lOS; Codices Ambros. 
B lOJf. Sup. and D 7-4 Sup.; Cod. Cryptoferratensis B. y. IV, the 
prophet Obadiah is commemorated on December 31.®^ The editors of 
the Vatican Menologium suggest Obadiah and Timon, one of the 
seventy disciples, as possible attributions and decide in favor of Timon, 
whose portrait already appears on December 30.®® But only in a 
fifteenth century manuscript. Codex Basileensis A. III. 16, is Timon 
mentioned on December 31 ®* so that the identification as Obadiah 
seems more probable. The fact that Obadiah is already commemorated 
on November 19 in the Vatican Menologium might present some diffi¬ 
culty in accepting this attribution, were there no other examples of 
repetition in this manuscript. 

The miniatures which have a title but no text are the following: 
Jan. 1, Theopemptus and Theodota (p. 289, beheading); Jan. 9, 
Theoctistus (p. 303, portrait); Jan. 12, Athanasius the Confessor 
(p. 313, flagellation); Jan. 14, Athanasius (p. 320, portrait); Feb. 4, 
Claudius (p. 370, in prayer); Feb. 6, Faustus (p. 377, portrait); 
Feb. 7, Aprion of Cyprus (p. 381, portrait); Feb. 8, Philadelphus 

Menologio, II, 286. 

^^Syn.Svrm., p. 360, 1. 67-68. The only prophets whose portraits do not 
appear in the Vaticanus are Amos, Ezekiel, Jeremiah and Isaiah, all of whom 
are commemorated in the summer months, on June 16, July 20, May 1 and 9 
respectively. 

«»II Menologio, I, 78 and note 4. 

8yn. Sirm., p. 361, 1. 37. There is a brief notice in Paris. Coislin 223 
on June 26 and a mention on July 28 {ibid., p. 774, 1. 23; p. 863, 1. 60). The 
Vatican Menologium gives his biography on December 30 and his name 
appears also on this day in the index attached to Paris, gr. 1589 (ibid., p. 367, 
1.67). The Sirmondianum mentions him only in the “ synaxis ” of the 
apostles on June 30 {ibid., p. 784, 1. 23). 
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(p. 386, portrait); Feb. 11, Invention of the relics of the prophet 
Zacharias (p. 391); Feb. 13, John, bishop of Polybotum (p. 398, 
portrait); Feb. 14, Philemon, bishop of Gaza (p. 400, burning); Feb. 
15, Paphnutius and Euphrosyna (p. 402, portraits); Feb. 20, Sophro- 
nius (p. 415, portrait); Feb. 22, Athanasius the Confessor (p. 418, in 
prayer); Feb. 26, Stephen, founder of the old men^s home at Harma- 
tius (p. 425, in prayer). 

Only a few of these saints are fairly well known and we shall 
consider them first. Athanasius the Confessor, whose name appears 
on January 12 and February 22, was the abbot of the monastery of 
Paulopetrion, on the north shore of the gulf of Nicomedia, dedicated 
to the apostles Peter and Paul.®® He was persecuted by Leo the 
Iconoclast and exiled some time after 816. He was still in prison in 
820 and he died in 826, probably on February 22, since the Sirmon- 
dianum and other synaxaria give his biography on this day.®^ In the 
miniature of the Vatican manuscript painted for February 22, the saint 
is shown in prayer, one of the customary iconographical types used 
for those who died a natural death. None of the synaxaria mention 
Athanasius on January 12, when the Yaticanus has a fiagellation scene 
and the title: "^AOkrjms rov ayiov *A$avaaiov tov ofiokoyrjTOV. The notices 
of February 22 in the Sirmondianum and in the Venice edition of the 
Menaea allude to various tortures, without further specification, but 
in the letters of Theodore the Studite we read of two fiagellations to 
which Athanasius was subjected.®^ It is probably one of these which 
is represented in our miniature. 

On January 13 the Menaea mention a St. Athanasius martyred by 
fiagellation: avry O aytos pidpTVs *A6avd<nos paphi^6p.evo^ 

TcActovrat, 

Srtx* ‘Pa)68ots ’A^avao-tc (xavTOv c#c8t8a)9 

37rcv8a)v Oavdv p.€Vy ^rjv 8€ ttoAAw KpctTTOvo)? 

These lines are quoted in the Acta Sanctorum, and the editors explain 
that none of the saints named Athanasius known from other sources 
can be identified with the one mentioned in the Menaea, since none 

®®J. Pargoire, “Saints iconopMles,” £cho8 d*Orient, IV (1901), 355-6. 

8irm,, p. 483, 1. 22 and, in footnotes, manuscripts Sa, H, P, Fa, C, 
Cd, M; Menaea (Venice, 1852), February, p. 112; Acta Sanctorum, February 
III, 302; Martinov, op. cit., p. 78; Pargoire, op. cit., p. 356. 

J. Pargoire, op. cit., p. 355; Mai and G. Cozza, Nova Patrum Bibliotheca, 
VIII, 131. 
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of them died in this manner.®® On the basis of the Vatican miniature 
for January 12, where the saint who is being beaten is identified by 
the title as Athanasius the Confessor, it may be suggested that the 
Athanasius commemorated om January 13 in the Menaea is probably 
Athanasius the Confessor, but that through some confusion the scribe 
believed that he died through flagellation. The fourteenth century 
synaxarium of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, gr. 1582, might 
help us to solve the problem, could we but have access to it now, for an 
Athanasius who died through flagellation is mentioned on January 13: 

'A^avao-tos reXeiovrai.^^ 

Besides the two miniatures devoted to Athanasius the Confessor in 
the Vatican manuscript, there is a third on January 14 giving the 
portrait of a monk by the name of Athanasius: Mmjfirf tov dytov *A9ava- 
cTLov. In no other collection is a saint Athanasius commemorated on 
this day and the title of the Vaticanus is too vague to allow identifica¬ 
tion. Pere Delehaye suggests that he may be Athanasius the 
Confessor; the miniaturist probably thought he was some other 
saint, for the facial type is different from that of the portraits for 
January 12 and February 22. 

The representations of St. Paphnutius and St. Euphrosyna furnish 
an example of repetition similar to that of St. Athanasius; that is, two 
miniatures for different dates, one showing the torture to which they 
were subjected, another giving their portraits. The biographies of 
St. Paphnutius and St. Euphrosyna appear on September 25 in the 
Sirmondianum as they do in the Vatican manuscript, but the former 
has also a brief commemoration on February 15.®^ If the text of the 
Vatican Menologium were based on a similar model we should expect 
to find exactly what we see in the illustration: martyrdom scenes on 
September 25, and the portraits of the saints on February 15, where 
only their names are mentioned.®^ 

Menaea (Venice, 1852), January, p. 115; Acta Sanctorum, Jan. II, 50. 

®® My only information is based on the footnote in Delehaye’s publication 
{Syn, Sirm., p. 390, 1. 47) and there is no indication as to whether the 
manuscript contains a notice or has merely this title. 

8yn. Sirm,, p. 979-80, notes to January 12, p. 386, 1. 53 and January 13, 
p. 390, 1. 47. 

^^Syn.Si/rm., p. 77, 1.16; p. 78, 1.23; p. 468, 1.24; Migne, P. Q,, CXVII, 
71C. In a Georgian manuscript of the Bodleian the biography of St. Paphnu¬ 
tius and St. Euphrosyna appears on February 15; see P. Peeters, “ De Codice 
hiberico bibliothecae Bodleianae Oxoniensis,” Analecta Bollandiana, XXXI 
(1912), 316. 

Menologio, II, 66, 67 and 402. 
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John, bishop of Polybotum in Phrygia, is commemorated on 
February 13 only in the Menologium of Basil II. In all other synaxaria 
as well as in the Menaea his biography is given on December 4 and we 
have no explanation to offer for this difference in date.®* 

There is no biography in the Sirmondianum for any of the remain¬ 
ing saints, but most of them are mentioned. Some of the other 
synaxaria may have biographical notices though this does not seem 
likely, since in several instances, when the Sirmondianum has a 
brief mention and another manuscript contains an account, the latter 
is given in the footnotes of Delehaye’s publication. Our information 
concerning these saints is thus very meager; occasionally the Menaea 
furnish a few indications and once in a while we find references in 
other sources. 

The martyrdom of Philemon bishop of Gaza who, judging from the 
miniature was burnt to death, is mentioned on February 14 both in 
the Vatican manuscript and in the Sirmondianum.®^ The title in the 
former is: ^'AOX.rjcn^ rov ayiov ^tXrjfiovos CTrtcricoTrou Paf?;?; the latter 
adds the word Upofxdprvpos after ayiov. Another reference in the 
Sirmondianum helps to identify this saint. On June 30, in the 

synaxis ” of the apostles, we find the mention: 05 cttiVkottos 

Td^r)s iyevero; ®® he must be therefore the Philemon to whom St. Paul 
wrote a short epistle, asking him to forgive his servant Onesimus. In 
the life of St. Onesimus, commemorated on February 15, his master 
Philemon is referred to merely as a Koman citizen.®® Nor is there any 
indication that Philemon was a bishop in the notice of November 23, 
telling of his martyrdom with Archippus and Appia, the two saints to 
whom St. Paul sends greetings in his epistle.®^ According to this brief 
biography and the accompanying miniature of the Vatican manuscript, 
Philemon was beaten to death, while in the representation for February 
14 he is burnt.®® The martyrdom of Philemon Archippus and Appia 
is recounted in the Sirmondianum, on February 20, but the type of 

•• 8yn. 8irm., p. 279, 1. 19 and in footnotes, manuscripts Sa, Sb, Da, Db, F, 
Fa, Ba, C, Ce; Menaea (Venice, 1852), December, p. 15; Martinov, op,cit,, 
p. 297. 

®*Migne, P,0., CXVII, 313B; 8yn, 8irm,, p. 466, 1.39. 

8yn. 8vrm.f p. 787, 1. 30. 

®®Migne, P.G., CXVII, 313B; 8yn, 8irm., p. 465, 1. 43; Menaea (Venice, 
1852), February, p. 84. 

p. 173C; ibid,, p. 247, 1.13. 

II Menologio, II, 200 and 400. 
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torture is not specified here: 6 Be ayios ^iX’qfuav Kal *ATr<f>ia Bta<f>6po}^ 
fiaaavurOevTe^ reXei tov ^[<yv €xpri<javTO.^^ Finally, On July 6, Archippus 
and Philemon are commemorated in a few linesJ® 

The title of bishop of Gaza, which is given on February 14 and in 
the ^^synaxis^^ of the apostles, seems to appear for the first time in 
the writings of the pseudo-DorotheusJ^ Theodoret merely says that 
Philemon came from Colossi and that his house was still standing at 
the timeJ^ I have found no text explaining why the Vatican painter 
has represented him being burnt to death in the miniature of 
February 14. 

Theopemptus and Theodota, whose martyrdom by beheading is 
represented on January 1, are mentioned together on January 2 in a 
fourteenth century synaxarium, Paris, gr. 1582, and in the Menaea. 
According to these later sources, Theodota was the mother of Cosmas 
and Damian, and Theopemptus and Theodota died a natural death."^® 
Can our Theopemptus be identified with the bishop of Nicomedia who 
was martyred with Theonas on January 4? Neither Martinov nor 
the editors of the Acta Sanctorum seem to think so, yet some such 
idea must have occurred to the painters of the Vatican manuscript 
for in both miniatures Theopemptus is beheaded and the two figures 
are almost identical.'^* 

A martyr Theopemptus is commemorated on February 7 in the 
Sirmondianum and in the MenaeaJ® Although we have only the 
sentence icat tov ayiov fJidpTvpo^ ©COTTC/XTTTOV koX rrj^ avvoBia^ avrov, we 
can be sure that he is the bishop of Nicomedia and that the companions 
referred to are the thousand and three martyrs of this city usually 
commemorated on February 7.^® In the accounts of the synaxaria 

®®%n. 8irm., p. 477, L 11. 

Ihid„ p. 803, 1. 4. 

“ AbO-l-Barakfi,ts ‘ griechisches' Verzeichnis der 70 Jiinger,” ed. A. 
Baumstark, Oriens Christianus, II (1902), 331; F. Haase, Altchristliche 
Kirchengeschichte (Leipzig, 1925), p. 55; H. Delehaye, "Les Origines du 
culte des martyrs,” 2nd edition, Suhsidia Hagiographica, XX (Brussels, 
1933), 187-8. 

Delehaye, op. cit,, p. 188. 

Syn, 8irm,, p. 365, 1. 55; Menaea (Venice, 1852), January, p. 17; Acta 
8anctorum, January I, 81. 

Martinov, op, cit., pp. 27 and 29; Acta 8anctorum, January I, pp. 127 and 
723-725. II Menologio, II, 289 and 295. 

8yn. 8irm., p. 450, 1. 23 and in the synaxaria Sa, H, P, R, M. Menaea 
(Venice, 1852), February, p. 38; Acta 8anctorum, February II, 17. 

8yn, 8vrm,, p. 447-50, manuscripts in footnotes H, P, F, Fa, B, Bd, C, 
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which I have been able to consult Theopemptus is not mentioned with 
these saints, but his name appears in the Moscow Menologium no. 376 
(183), known as the Imperial Menologium, and in a Paris manuscript 
belonging to the same group.*^^ He is also connected with the thousand 
and three martyrs in a hymn contained in a manuscript of Patmos.*^® 
In the Imperial Menologium the biography of the thousand and 
three martyrs of Nicomedia begins with a reference to the death of 
Theopemptus, Theonas, four protectores and some women, probably 
the wives of the protectoresP These protectores are commemorated 
on January 20 in the synaxaria and Theopemptus is mentioned in 
these accounts but no reference is made to any woman.®® As may be 
seen none of these texts furnish us with sufficient evidence that the 
Theopemptus who in the Vaticanus suffers martjrrdom with Theodota 
is the bishop of Nicomedia. Nor do the accounts of the various 
martyrs by the name of Theodota give us any help in this matter. 

The miniature of January 9 is accompanied by the title: MvTy/AT; 
®€OKTLGTov UpofmpTvpo^s, Kal opoXoyrjTov^ but in spite of the fact that 
Theoctistus is called a martyr we see the portrait of a bishop holding a 
book, one of the iconographic types used when there has been no 
martyrdom. Two synaxaria connected with South Italy commemorate 
him on this day; the title of Cod. Messanensis 103 reads: rov dytov 

®co#CTtorrov €7rtor#co7rov • Tti/€? Sc avTOV #cat opoXoyrjT^v clvat,®^ and this 

explains the bishop^s robes given to Theoctistus in the Vatican minia¬ 
ture. In the Sirmondianum and several other synaxaria this saint is 
commemorated on January 4, the titles give us no further information 
but it may be observed that the Vatican manuscript is the only one to 

Cd, M; in the Sirmondianum and a few other synaxaria (Sa, Cb, M), they 
are commemorated on February 12: ibid,, p. 459, 1. 10 and footnotes; Martinov, 
op. cit.y p. 64; Menaea (Venice, 1892), February, p. 38. 

B. LatySev, Menologii anonymi byzantini saec. X quae supersunt (St. 
Petersburg, 1911), I, 19-20; Acta Sanctorum, February II, 18-19; Syn.Sirm., 
p. 989 note for February 12, p. 459, 1.10. For the Imperial Menologium see 
A. Ehrhard, Vberlieferung und Best and der hagiographischen und homelitischen 
Literatur der griechischen Kvrche. III. Band, 3. Lieferung (Leipzig, 1940), 
p. 341-442. 

K. Krumbacher, ** Die Akrostichis in der griechischen Kirchenpoesie,” 
Sitzungsberichte der philos.-philol. und hist. Klasse der K. Bayr. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften (Munich, 1903), p. 609, no. 172. 

“^•LatySev, op.cit., p. 18; Acta Sanctorum, February II, 19. 

^^Syn. Sirm., p. 405, 1. 34; Migne, P.Q., CXVII, 269B-C. 

Syn. Sirm., p. 381, 1. 50. The other manuscript is Cod. Ambros. D 74; 
for their connection with South Italy or Sicily see ibid., pp. Ivii-lx. 
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designate him as a martyr.®^ Theoctistus the Confessor should not be 
confused with Theoctistus abbot of the monastery of Caccamo in 
Sicily, also commemorated on this day. The South Italian manu¬ 
scripts referred to above are the only ones to give different dates to 
these two saints who bear the same name. In the Sirmondianum and 
Paris, gr. 159Ji. they are both commemorated on January 4: Kat rov 
oalov irarpo^s Q>€OKtl(ttov tov OfioXoyrjTOVy kcu ®€OKtI(Ttov yyovfievov rov 
Kovkov/ilov ; while in the other synaxaria sometimes one sometimes the 
other of these saints is mentioned.®® A third saint by the name of 
Theoctistus is commemorated on this day in the Sirmondianum and 
some other synaxaria; he is the companion of St. Euthymius the Great 
and his feast is also celebrated on September 3.®^ 

St. Stephen, founder of the old men’s home at Harmatius, com¬ 
memorated on February 26 in most synaxaria,®® is known from his¬ 
torical sources. He was the parakoimomenos of the emperor Maurice 
and, according to Codinus, he built in addition to the old men’s home, 
a bath and cisterns, and he transformed his house into a church.®® 

There is very little information available on St. Claudius, men¬ 
tioned sometimes on February 4, sometimes on February 3 or 2. In 
some Menaea he has the title of confessor and in the Naples Calendar 
he is called a monk.®^ • I have not been able to identify the bishop 
Sophronius whose portrait is given on February 20 and who is 
mentioned in several synaxaria on February 19.®® The name of 

/Sfyn, Sirm,, p, 367, 1. 29 and, in footnotes, manuscripts Sa, Da, F, Fa, Ba. 

®® 8yn. Sirm., pp, 369, 1. 40; 381, 1. 50 and 367, 11. 27 and 29. For the abbot 
of Caccamo see, in footnotes of p. 367, manuscripts Sa, P, C, Cc, Cd, Mr; and 
Menaea (Venice, 1852), January, p. 36; Martinov, op. cit., p. 29; Acta 
Sanctorum, January I, 180, February I, 471; N. Nilles, Kalendarium manuale 
utriusque ecclesiae (Oeniponte, 1896-97), I, 54. 

** Syn. Sirm., pp. 367, 1. 25 and 9,1. 17; Martinov, op. cit., p. 29. 

Syn. Sirm., p. 492, 1. 20 and, in footnotes, manuscripts Sa, H, Da, Db, F, 
Fa, Ba, C, Cb, Cd, R, K. The Sirmondianum adds to the title /cal rov Zdy/jLaros. 
In Paris, gr, 1582 he is commemorated on February 27 {ibid., p. 493^ 1.48). 
See also Martinov, op, cit., p, 80; Acta Sanctorum, February III, 687-8. 

®® Codinus, De Aedificiis, ed. Bonn, p. 93; F. W. Unger, op. cit., p. 202. 

®^ Syn. Sirm., p. 441, 11. 52, 54, 57 and p. 986, note to February 3, p. 441, 
1. 54; Menaea (Venice, 1852), February, p. 20; Acta Sanctorum, February I, 
358; Martinov, op. cit., p. 61; H. Achelis, Der Marmorkalender in Neapel 
(Leipzig, 1929), p. 6. 

®® Syn. Sirm., p. 476, 1.10 and, in footnotes, manuscripts H, P, C, Cd, Mb. 
I have been able to find only two bishops by the name of Sophronius in the 
synaxaria, namely Sophronius of Damascus, patriarch of Jerusalem, on 
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Aprion, bishop of Cyprus, appears only in the Sirmondianum and 
there is no information concerning him in the works devoted to the 
church of Cyprus.®® Philadelphus is commemorated in the Sirmondia¬ 
num and other synaxaria, together with Polycarpus.®® Although he 
is referred to as a martyr, the miniaturist of the Vatican manuscript 
has painted the portrait of a young saint in the attitude of the orans, 
wearing a richly embroidered chlamys. The title for St. Faustus 
reads: tov ay lov Zavarov imaKorrov, On this same day, February 

6, there is the following commemoration in the Sirmondianum: 
‘^A0\rj<TL<5 TO)v dytayv jJuapTvpoiv Zavarov kcu BaaiAetov tov iv rots Aapctov, 
but since this Faustus is a martyr and does not bear the title of a 
bishop, it seems hardly likely that he can be the same person.®^ All 
the other saints by the name of Faustus mentioned in the Sirmon¬ 
dianum are also martyrs and none of them has a bishop^s title. If 
the patriarch Photius, who is also commemorated on February 6, 
were not such a well known figure one might be tempted to think that 
the scribe of the Vaticanus has made an error in his copy and written 
^avoTov instead of ^orriov. 

The invention of the relics of Zacharias, the father of John the 
Baptist, is recalled in the Vatican manuscript and the Sirmondianum 
on February 11.®^ According to the Paschal Chronicle the relics 
were transferred to Constantinople, by way of Chalcedon, on Septem¬ 
ber 6, 415.®® Nicholas Thingeyrensis, writing about 1151, says that 

March 11 {Acta SS., March II, 67-71; Martinov, op, cit,, p.‘ 88) and Sophronius 
bishop of Cyprus on December 8 or 9 (U. Chevalier, Repertoire des sources 
historiques du Moyen Age [Paris, 1905], p. 4304; Acta 88,, February II, 271; 
Martinov, op, cit., pp. 302-3). 

®® 8yn. 8irm., p, 450, 1. 21. Not mentioned in Leontios Makhairas, Recital 
concerning the 8weet Land of Cyprus entitled ‘ Chronicle* ed. R. M. Dawkins 
(Oxford, 1932), nor in L. de Mas-Latrie, Histoire de Vile de Chypre, 3 vol. 
(Paris, 1852-1861). His name is given by H. Delehaye, “Saints de Chypre,” 
Analecta Bollandiana, XXVI (1907), 259, but the only reference is to the 
Synaxarium Sirmondianum. Martinov also refers only to the Sirmondianum, 
op, cit,, p. 64. 

®® 8yn, 8irm,, p. 453, 1. 3 and, in footnotes, manuscripts Sa, H, P, F, Fa, 
C, Cd, R, Mb. 

®^ 8yn, 8irm,, p. 448, 1. 15. See also Martinov, op, cit,, p. 64. 

®® 8yn. 8irm., p. 458, 1. 24 and, in footnotes, manuscripts Sa, H, P, F, Fa, 
C, Cd. The title in Cod, Hieros, 8, Crucis 40 {S) reads: rrjs eitpiaecDs Trjs 
KetpaXiis rov &yiov Zaxaplov, {Ihid,, p. 457, 1.40); Menaea (Venice, 1852), 
February, p. 68; Martinov, op, cit., p. 69. 

Acta 8anctorum, January I, 478; November III, 23; 8yn, 8irm,, p. 989, 
note to February 11, p. 458, 1. 25. 
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they are to be seen in the church of Hagia Sophia; travellers who 
visited Constantinople during the last years of the twelfth century 
mention these relics among those which were kept in the chapel of 
the Bucoleon palace, while Codinus, writing in the fifteenth century, 
speaks of them as being in the church of St. James.®^ The miniature 
of the Vatican Menologium shows three priests gathered around a 
sarcophagus placed before a basilica; one of them holds a taper, the 
other a censer, the third is bending over as if he were about to lift the 
lid of the sarcophagus.®® Comparison with similar compositions in 
this manuscript shows clearly that the artist had in mind an invention 
scene, as mentioned in the title, and not a translation of the relics.®® 

These miniatures raise a number of questions. Why did the scribes 
neglect to copy such biographies as those of St. Athanasius the Con¬ 
fessor or of St. John of Polybotum, which are to be found in most 
synaxaria? If some notices were omitted because no prototypes were 
easily available—as their absence from other collections seems to 
indicate—^why were these saints selected in preference to others whose 
names occur commonly on these days? Our information concerning 
most of the saints is so scanty that the guiding factor in the choice 
cannot be discerned. But if the scribes failed to give the biographical 
notices, some definite information was available to the miniaturists. 
Granted that they could easily paint the portraits with the indications 
furnished by the titles, they could hardly have known what types of 
martyrdom to represent had they not been acquainted with the lives 
of those saints. They must have had a more detailed biography of St. 
Athanasius the Confessor than the one contained in the Sirmon- 
dianum, in order to represent the flagellation, an episode which is 
only known to us from the references contained in the letters of 
Theodore the Studite. The biography of St. Philemon which they 
followed must have differed from the account of his joint martyrdom 
with St. Archippus and St. Appia copied for November 23, otherwise 

Ihid,, November III, 24; B. de Kbitrowo, Itiniraires russes en Orient 
(Geneva, 1889), p. 99, 

II Menologio, II, 218. 

®®In the translation of relics the sarcophagus is usually carried on the 
shoulders of two or more men; see, for instance, II Menologio, II, 344, 353, 
355. The general arrangement of our composition may best be compared with 
the burial of St. Philaretus on p. 218 or the miniature of p. 406 showing 
St. Marutha before the sarcophagus containing the relics of the Persian 
martyrs. 
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they would not have shown him being burnt in a furnace. The artist 
must have been acquainted with some text according to which Theo- 
pemptus and Theodota were beheaded instead of dying a natural 
death as the other synaxaria tell us. The title placed above the 
portrait of St. Stephen refers to him as the founder of the old men^s 
home, but the building before which the saint stands seems to be a 
house combined with a church and we are reminded of the words of 
Codinus who wrote that Stephen had converted his house into a church. 

In establishing the stemma of the synaxaria Pere Delehaye placed 
the Menologium of Basil II, and a few manuscripts closely connected 
with it, in a separate group deriving from the common archetype 
independently from the Sirlnondianum and the allied synaxaria.®^ 
These miniatures which have no text may give us an additional proof 
of this separate derivation, even though we can offer no satisfactory 
explanation for the absence of notices in those cases where the choice 
often differs from the Sirmondianum. We should like to insist once 
again on the fact that the Vatican manuscript does not contain any 
text which can be dated later than the beginning of the tenth century 
and we wonder whether this might not suggest that it lies closer to 
the lost archetype than has been admitted by Pere Delehaye. If this 
were the case, we might have reason to suppose that the original 
synaxarium was composed during the reign of Leo the Wise, rather 
than at the time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus.^ 

Wellesley College 


8yn. Bvrm,, p. lili. 
®® Ihid,y pp. Iv-lvi. 
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THE GOSPELS OF BERT’AY: AN OLD-GEORGIAN 
MS. OF THE TENTH CENTURY 

By R. P. Blake and Sirarpie Der Nersessian 

Those of us in the scholarly profession who are engaged in the 
study of manuscripts have been haunted by the unhappy feeling 
that war has once more cut off access to the repositories of docu¬ 
ments with which we deal, and that many important lines of 
investigation have been closed to us for an indefinite period. 
Fortune, however, sometimes smiles upon the depressed scholar 
even under the most adverse circumstances, and the substance of 
the present article, we venture to think, will prove to be a most 
striking instance of the truth of this asseveration. 

In October 1940 Blake received a letter from Reverend Richard 
D. Pierce, Associate Librarian and Curator of the Museum of the 
Andover-Newton Theological School, cordially inviting him to 
come out to Newton to inspect a Georgian Gospel which had 
recently been deposited there, and which, according to a note in 
the codex, was said to be of the 12 th century.^ Dr. William W. 
Rockwell had suggested Blake’s name to Mr. Pierce. A few days 
later Blake paid a visit to the library of the School, and to his 
complete amazement was shown a magnificent MS. written in 
capitals, which could not be later than the loth century, both from 
the script and the miniatures which it contained. The colophon 
was incomplete, nor was the part of it which remained easily 
legible: the surviving section contained no specific 
k’oronikoni or date by the paschal cycle, but various dignitaries 
were mentioned, whose names, it appeared, would enable us to 
fix the period within which the MS. was written. Mr. Pierce kindly 
consented to have the codex loaned for a time to the Harvard 
College Library, whither it was transported a day or two after 
the necessary official steps had been taken. Permission was also 
obtained subsequently from the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, to whom the MS. belongs, through the kind 


' In his letter of October 21, 1940. We take this opportunity of jointly expressing 
our heartiest thanks to Mr. Pierce, to Dr. Enoch F. Bell, to Dr. K. D. Metcalf and 
to the staff of the Harvard College Library for aid freely and generously given in 
furthering our researches. 
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offices of Dr. Enoch F. Bell, the Editorial Secretary, to have the 
necessary photographs made and to deliver a preliminary com¬ 
munication, which was read at the meeting of the Society for 
Biblical Literature and Archaeology in New York on December 2 7 , 
1940 . This in revised and expanded form underlies the present 
paper. 

Mr. Pierce summarized the circumstances which led to the 
discovery of the codex and also those under which it had been 
obtained abroad. In 1939 the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions sent out on deposit a chest of drawers to the 
Andover-Newton Theological School; the key to this had been 
lost. When Mr. Pierce had this opened, he discovered a number 
of Oriental MSS.,^ some diaries of missionaries and certain other 
records. The majority of the MSS. were Nestorian Syriac, but 
among the others were these Gospels which had been obtained by 
the American missionaries Smith and Dwight during a visit to 
Kars in 1830 .^ Mr. Pierce kindly called our attention to the book 
which they published later on about their travels,^ but there is no 
mention of the MS. in the account of their stay at Kars; the codex 
must, however, have been obtained at that time. 

^The total number of MSS. was about thirty. Of these eight were Syriac. A 
photograph of one of these, a New Testament of 1195 a.d., will figure in Professor 
W. H. P. Hatch’s forthcoming Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts, now in course 
of publication by the American Academy of Arts and Sciences (Plate 168). The 
other MSS. were three Armenian, nine Arabic, one Slavic, and also some in Malay, 
Chinese, Hawaiian, Sanskrit, and Tamil. 

“This information comes from a note on fol. 2^ which runs as follows: “This 
Georgian Manuscript of the Four Gospels was found by Messrs. Smith and Dwight, 
American Missionaries, in the Armenian Church of Cars, June 28, 1830. It was 
brought thither from Gouriel, and is supposed to be of about the 12th century.” 

* Eli Smith and H. G. O. Dwight were sent out by the Board of Commissioners 
on a reconnaissance trip to Armenia in the years 1829-30. They published an ac¬ 
count of their expedition under the title: Researches of Eli Smith and H. G. 0 . 
Dwight in Armenia; including a Journey through Asia Minor and into Georgia and 
Persia with a visit to the Nestorian and Chaldean Christians at Oormiah, Boston 
1833, 2 vols. in 12®. An account of their stay at Kars is given on p. 166 ff., but no 
mention is made there of having obtained this MS. Some cursory investigations 
made with the object of discovering the original diaries of the travellers have so 
far met with no success. 
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Description oj the Codex ^ 

The manuscript contains the four Gospels written on parch¬ 
ment in asomVavryli (capital) characters,® preceded by miniatures 
of the four evangelists and three folia with canon archesJ Dimen¬ 
sions of the pages 262 x 218 mm. The trim is somewhat irregular 
on the lower margin, curving up towards the edge of the sheet, but 
is even on all the pages. Space occupied by the script 190 x 150 
mm. Written in two columns, each 190 x 68 mm. (measuring from 
the guide lines), with a space of 18 mm. between them: 20 lines to 
each column. Ruling done lightly with a sharp point and on the 
hair side with prickings in the margin. Single vertical guide lines 
for each column: horizontal lines go straight across the page. 
Peculiar in this connection are the five or six closely ruled lines 
(ca. 2.5 mm. apart) for the Ammonian index at the foot of each 
column.® 

The parchment is of medium good quality, rather stout and of 
Caucasian make, cream-colored; for the most part it is somewhat 
yellowed and shiny on the margins. In some cases the ink has 

® The original communication bore the title (cf. Journal of Biblical Literature LX 
(1941), pt. I, p. iii): “A Georgian Gospel Manuscript in the Andover-Newton 
Theological Seminary Museum.” It has been customary, however, in discussing 
Georgian MSS., to name them either after the monastery where they were written 
(if they are localized) or else after the place where they were later kept; in accord¬ 
ance with this it has seemed proper to denominate it by the appellation employed 
in the present title. 

®The Georgians employed three alphabets: 

(a) asomVavruli (from a$oy “member,” “limb,” 

“letter,” and 3 (j) 53 b 6 So mVavari “chief”). This was in general use until the end 
of the tenth century and sporadically thereafter in MSS. It was used until a much 
later time in inscriptions. 

(b) khuduri (from 1 \^ 0 ;) 1 >O khudesi “priest”). This is a 

minuscule form of the preceding, is found in the colophon of the Sinai MS. of 862 
(now No. 32 -{- 57 - 1 - 33 = Tsagareli Sj), and is regularly used in theological MSS. 
from the nth to the 19th century. It is sometimes called nuskhuri 

(from the Arabic ). 

(c) mkhedruli “warrior” or “knightly hand” (from 3 ^ 3 f 0 .s(D 0 
mkhedari “horseman, knight”). This is the ancestor of the modem Georgian 
alphabet. The oldest dated MS. is of 1245 a.d., but there are sporadic adscriptions 
and documents of an earlier date. 

kamaray from the Greek Ka/xapa “vault.” 

®We have never seen any rulings of this type in any Oriental MSS., nor could 
Professor E. K. Rand adduce any parallels in western codices. 
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flaked or worn off on the skin side, leaving merely furrows. 257 
folia, not numbered. 

The quaternions consist of 8 folia (with the exceptions noted 
below), marked with capital letters as signatures with two tri¬ 
angles of points to the right and to the left of the character, and 
with a sign of contraction (titXo?) above, in the centres of the 
upper margin of fol. i*and of the lower margin of fol. 8 '' in the cus¬ 
tomary Georgian manner. Quaternions b"- = 1-32 are pre¬ 

served. 


Contents of the MS. 

Fols. 1-5 appear not to have formed part of the original codex, 
as they are excluded from the quaternion count. They will be dis¬ 
cussed in detail below (p. 2 58 ff.); here we need only to note that 
they contain miniatures of the four evangelists (fols. C- 2 '), canon 
tables (fols. 3 ''- 5 '') and some later adscriptions (fols. i^, 2 ''). 

Fol. 6^ inc. Gospel of Matthew, and also quaternion .b” = i, 
which now consists of 7 leaves: the text, however, shows no lacuna, 
so a guard leaf at the beginning has probably been lost: the stub 
is still visible. Des. Matthew fol. 86’’^: the text tapers off in a tail, 
as do the other gospels, which is the usual thing in Old Georgian 
gospel (and other) MSS.® Fol. 86*^2 and'' are blank. 

Fol. 87 '’i inc. Gospel of Mark: des. (with Mark 16 , 9 ) fol. i 30 '’ 2 ; 
fol. 130 '' is blank. 

Fol. i 3 i''i inc. Gospel of Luke: des. fol. 203 ’^!. At end adscrip- 
tion in the hand of the scribe in scarlet nuskhuri.^’^ Fol. 203''2 and'' 
are blank. 

Fol. 204^1 inc. Gospel of John: des. fol. 257 ''i: fol. 257''2 blank. 

Fol. 2 57 ''i-a Colophon (defective at the end and in part barely 
legible). Written by another hand in nuskhuri closely akin to 
those in the Athos Old Testament (a .978 at Oska)^^ and to that 
of the mravaWavi of ISkhan (MS. No. 95 of the Tiflis Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Museum — s.X), but somewhat more angular than either of 
these codices in its ductus. Quaternion = 32 is now a trinion, 

* See the endings of the Gospels in the phototypic facsimile of the Adysh Gospels 
(Materialy po arkheologii Kavkaza, XIV, Moscow, 1916 ), plates loob, is 6 b, 198 a. 

“This adscription will be discussed below (p. 232 ). 

“See Harvard Theological Review, XXII ( 1929 ), 39-40 and plate opposite to 
P- 33 . 
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and has no signature preserved at the end; two folia have been 
lost there; this must have taken place at a fairly early date; the 
surviving stubs are badly discolored. 

The MS. is written, as we noted above, in capitals (asomt’- 
avridi ). In Matthew the script is large and bold, not unlike in its 
ductus to the inscription of the abbot Sophron of Satberd in the 
Adysh Gospels,*^ but in John it is smaller and rounder. Measure¬ 
ments with a caliper gauge showed an oscillation in the height of 
the letter f) e, which was taken as a norm, from 5.5 mm. to 3.8 mm. 
It is notoriously difficult to distinguish different scribes in a capi¬ 
tal MS., where letters are drawn rather than written,^® but our 
impression is that three scribes have worked on the codex.^^ To 
distinguish their work and to indicate the precise breaks is almost 
impossible, as the hands seem to blend into each other impercep¬ 
tibly. Plate VIII shows the only clear case we found of a definite, 
abrupt change. 

The letters are imposed upon the line. 0 ,^, 5 ,^,3 b, z, ii, q, § do 
not have closed heads t’av-sekrtdi) such as we 

find in the most ancient MSS. and inscriptions, where a hair-line 
joins the top of the loop to the hasta.^® The heads of y q, and 5 
b are not infrequently found nearly closed, but without any hair¬ 
line leading to the hasta. ; has almost no head at all, and 
b kh and ^ kh have the horizontal hair-lines inclined somewhat 
downwards. The dots which function as serifs tend to be large — 
squarish or ovoid in shape. The letters are of rectangular design, 
not square, which leads in some cases to a flattening of the heads, 
thus y q and 5 u are often squarish, while z y also so appears.^® 

^See Materialy po arkheologii Kavkaza, XIV, plates 199-200. 

“We adhere to this point despite the interesting observations of S. Fairbanks 
and F. P. Magoun, Jr. On Writing and Printing Gothic {Speculum XV, [1940], 
313-330). The isolation of the characters and the lack of any cursive connection 
between them made the formation of letters a slower and more leisurely process 
than was the case with Greek minuscules, though we admit the cogency of their 
observations (pp. 316-317) that the scribe in many instances made a fairly complex 
stroke without raising his pen from the parchment. 

“ Professor E. K. Rand also thought he could discern three hands in the MS. 

“The historical and paleographic implications of these closed letters have been 
discussed in detail elsewhere; see Harvard Theological Review, XXI (1928), 
370-371. 

“The flattening of heads is observable in other MSS. written in this district; 
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Paragraphs and TrepiKoiral are marked by large plain capitals in 
the margin: in the case of large-bellied letters they are not infre¬ 
quently inscribed tangentially between the guide lines, especially 
in the second column. The letter d has often almost the shape 
of an amphora. 

The ink varies in color from dark brown to light sepia. Some 
initials, the Ammonian TrepuKOTral at the sides of the text, the sigla 
of the Gospels in the apparatus at the foot of the column, and a 
couple of words (in a few instances) at important breaks in the 
text where a colored initial precedes are written in cinnabar, as 
are also the Gospel headings, which are set off from the text with 
lines of asterisks,^^ of which the cross-bars are in red and the dots 
in black. 

The codex is bound in brown leather over rather thin boards; 
the binding is not very old, and adorned with linear and strap 
designs, the latter repeating a conventional motif. It has been 
repaired at the back more recently with lighter brown leather, 
and bears an English title in gold capitals (star above) Georgian 
MS./Four Gospels/ 12 th Century. On the inside of the front cover 
is a tag of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis¬ 
sions. Both in the back and in the front cover are pasted pages 
from a Latin theological book (Italian 17 th c. ?), with Hebrew 
words here and there in the text, and numerous references to the 
Old Testament (St. Jerome?). There are no traces of clasps. 

Apart from the colophon there is but one contemporary adscrip- 
tion in the MS. This is in the hand of the scribe (?), and is found 
at the end of Luke (fol. 203 *^ 1 ). It is written in cinnabar in angular 
nuskhuri of the Athonite type in four lines, preceded by a row 
of ten asterisks: 

cf. MS. Athos Iviron g (written at Oska in 977 a.d.: Revue de VOrient Chretien^ 
XXVIII [1932], 130-140), and the plate reproduced from it in N. Marr, Iosif 
Arimafeiskii: Skazanie 0 postroenii pervoi cerkvi v gorode Lidde (Teksty i 
Razyskanija po armjanogruzinskoi filologii, 2 (St. Petersburg, 1900), plates i and 
2 (after p. 24). 

This is a characteristic phenomenon in Tao Klardjet’ian MSS. See R. P. Blake, 
Epiphanius de Gemmis (Studies and Documents II, London 1933) Introduction 
p. liii, note 2. 

By Athonite is meant an angular nuskhuri with accentuation of the slope in 
either direction ( 1 . or r.) of the different parts of the character. It is often affected 
for colophons, especially in Athos MSS., but was undoubtedly practised elsewhere. 
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^6 (sic)i» 3309a “Christ, have mercy 

^c^S^aSaspo 2® b3ob 9"(>1)5 upon the Kr^rmp of this 

sacred Gospel, Gabriel 

b:>b5aS05ob5a giofbog^mo 

CQ 5 a ”60 atb 05 gc” 6 o 355060 (sic)*^ gregations!” 

On fol. at the back of the folium with the miniatures of the 
evangelists, is a long adscription in 30 lines, written in a squarish, 
slightly rounded and inclined nuskhuri. 

In the original but little can be deciphered, as all the right-hand 
(outer) ends of the lines are heavily stained. The quality of the 
ink also leaves much to be desired. This t5q>e of hand is very 
difficult to date. The twelfth century seemed possible when it was 
first examined, but it could also be placed with some probability 
anywhere between that date and the i6th century. The orthog¬ 
raphy appears to favor the later period, as also do a number of the 
words employed. 

The task of deciphering it was attended with considerable diffi¬ 
culty and has not been crowned with complete success. In over¬ 
coming the obstacles we were greatly assisted by the help and 
counsel of Mr. W. A. Jackson, Assistant Librarian of the Harvard 
College Library and Director of the Houghton Library. Some 
additional words could be made out from photographs taken on 
slow commercial and on panchromatic film, but the most success¬ 
ful procedure proved to be the combination of an ultraviolet ray 
machine together with a 6 " double condenser lens, mounted in 
bull’s-eye fashion. With these aids a good many lines could be 
deciphered in their entirety, and some coherent sense made out 
of the text. All of this progress was achieved subsequent to the 
presentation of the original communication, but even then it had 
been possible to recognize a number of place names, which indi¬ 
cated that we had to do with a brief synaxarial or hagiographical 

“3go9y55^6 (imperative 2 pers. sing.) should not be written with a final 

6 ey = V- 

” 3oi333O05!^o momgebeli k a difficult expression to translate without cir- 
cumlocution. It denotes a person who has something done for himself and is in 
form (a present participle) and meaning the exact equivalent of the Armenian 
UinuiffUMLq^ stacawy. The Byzantine KTrjTwp approximates it in meaning. 

malni, a vox nihilif is clearly a scribal error for S.'iCoBo mat*ni 

‘Hheir.” 
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text rather than with an ordinary memorial. We adduce the text 

so far as it can be deciphered and a translation which in many 

places is perforce provisional: 

l) 5 l)Q 5 [ooa),"» ^^or)ol)oa )5 3 g^g 3 Goo )5 . Sohomb Og 

^bcoo^.fo 30^53 

ghg 05 Q 30 ofogl )5 (obh 8g . . . oo:ig)gh 

.... 6 ... 0)^0 . 

CQb B" 9 ob.s orcif>SiQi>6obj) Sofooo^b.^ 

fo^gn bfob 

o 6 "c;) 3 b 33 f>S< 3 ('^aor) g;)6 b.i<jo 5 65 o> 3 Cpb o^ox ^"36 ft“68"6 

oo'bb6(5o5b fo"55;> 5(ob 3crib(^56(J)o63 5535^3 g)5 S^gobi ^3CJ,’b.'> 
fo"3b 3b 

ibgfogoo.'. 3-'>oooc!cno33 biygofoobi 356 g<:5 ^"ob^ 3"ob g.'>5 c).s 
33^533 gbib 

53b 6 o 36 o 6"g^b5 3 "5 03fob5 o^gb 3"<4) 83 35(0 8c>i9533 
^"bo fbg^o . . 3“B 

g663oo 3^f^ bbyp^itobi 585b Sipj^^boco 33 pS 3 pja ^555033 ogroccj 

^3 333obob gob •''C?<^3%S0 ^tQo5i>63b ci^bo d8bbo 
3 bbo 5b 

S foo5 gD5 ocr'afbooib go5 5goo35b5b3m go5 ^5f6335P5or)3boCT) 
bfo<()ogmc'i3 

«”a<” 8'^ 800^03800) 3'”3g5 33b36(Tib b" 3(Ti^35g:n 

• • 3 • a 

b 3 "od 3"005 3 “5 03"bo b 5 gmtt^ 55 fob ggib b^b 3b3oa go5b5b36a 

^3S?b5 33^583 3o33o(bc>i ^3bogm oycct 3 “o SaebobfooibOTb 
SbSoB gB 

gb5 bo3bo 53fbb5 35b 3 "gn 5 c>g 033 oo> gr)5 ^53"bgb3OT 
ODghbfooob 
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5fol> 5c]tf^o:tBob 5o(ob5; b“ ogcoo ogo dO^Bo 

8ob6o 

^5 ^bb^Bgb 3^5 gofodbBb ObOD ^“gb Scci^ijSgSbB a)5 Bb^b^B^ 
ODgbb(OCDb 

50 8ggc:i65b5 3^b(^5Bg gccjf^SgccibgBobbb q) 5 8cci3ogo5 35b(^5 

Bg gccieogc^ibgBo bo^gb^^ ^%bb ^“gb 8c^^b8obb ^L)b obo^^b gob 

bgoogogSgob go'^b ^>5 8 cci^b 8 gbb ^""gbbb gob oo^^b gbb^bBg gcci 

ebgc:ibgB 8 bB b 8 bb g^c^goccib oDgbbeboDb 8005356 8 c^^b 8 g 

gob gb8o:ibBoBb (5‘"6bg^8^B bb^bo gcj^gog 6‘"g^bb l6^gobB 5580 

gQ6b oogB oBgSo gobb^gBgSbo oogbb^oob 8005356 8c^^b8g 

8bB 8“b 33 8g(2(^obbb 3^b(^bBg go:t6go:ibgBobbbb gob gbBgBoB.> 

8’^8g[j[’oob 8^00 B*^Boob gg6ob gbgoob gob goob6b g'^gp oyggBooo 
gg)b 

. 01)56300 j"3b 0(^^5031)5 (J)5 oa30^f>o) 

3a3as;o'^ 

go5 bg 363 CD 356^55Q355^365c;’ot)5 B“6ob5 gg^ob 

3. 

b5acClQ ^!05 36000 JO ”00 03 . 0)5 ^“q g^O . 

• . «o^ 

3533530 ? C?^ 56Q5?05 gOJJOi ... 0)5 3o6g5 
bb5"6o ^5"b6o:?63oo oo^“’6q 5 g5g6oobo;?5^5 ooo[ 

. . . 6gBooo: . : . 

In the name of God and by the aid of St.s.-“ I,- 

the ascete Esaia (Isaiah some brief word shall answer. 

“l.i The end of the line is badly stained. It is not clear what the name of the 
second supernal instance is: at the end of the line it is possible that we should read 
8 g ^bgpog 6 30353 “I became desirous.” 

“ 1.2 gbg ObQ “this lay” is almost certainly an error for gbbobo Esaiay 
^Tsaiah.” A St. la figures in the Greek martyrologies (B. H. G.^ 761 : August 6 ), 
but would not fit in here because she was a lady (m. ca. 360 a.d. in Persia: last 
edition of her acta by H. Delehaye in Patrologia Orientalis, II ( 1905 ), 453-473)- 
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and the coming up of our xwpfrrjs from the banks of the Jordan, 
which is by Jerusalem, in that place where Christ our Lord was 
baptized, and having come ... to Bizantia,'® that is Constanti¬ 
nople,-^ and seven years he served the patriarchal throne and 
St. George. Then he beheld signs < in which he saw > the ancient 
John the Baptist who said that I am the witness of Christ, who 
have appeared to you in a vision (?) at this throne on the right 
hand. Arise, O ancient, and fear not, and set forth and take thy 
two brethren, Andria and Ilarion, and proceed to the north, and 
come whither I shall desire, but.... at that time they had arrived 
(?) at Salajuari,®^ and there they desired to repose. In .... year 
then the time was disturbed by the barbarians: then he showed 
signs to the ancient [that] Arise and proceed to T’ukhart’a, 
which is on the bank of the Corokh. The ancient, however, arose 
and his brethren and proceeded whither the martyr of Christ 
commanded them, and came down to T’ukhart’a in the reign {or 
kingdom) of Vakhtang Gorgosen,*® and Vakhtang Gorgosen came 
to see the holy martyr of Christ, and beheld him and praised God 
and the martyr of Christ. And Vakhtang Gorgosen said: “This 

“1.3 g-,bfool> guaris kac’i would be the usual orthography. The gmri 

in the mediaeval Georgian social structure was the second territorial unit in size, 
comprising several villages; cf. on this W. E. D. Allen, A History of the Georgian 
People (London, 1932), 222-224. 

^1.5 5o'r).'>r)(®)05b Bizantias: I do not remember having come across this form 
in Georgian sources. 

^ Lit. which. 

For read 5(‘'9[^‘)b poles. 

“At the end of the line we should probably read l0b5b;']fDgoo5 “he has 
served.” 

“ 1.7 Something like this has fallen out of the text. 

“1.6 John the Baptist] We assume that it was he rather than St. John the 
Divine who is meant, as the latter was taken up to heaven when alive. In this 
connection it is important to note that the monastery of Oska was dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist and that of Iskhan to St. John the Baptist and to the Blessed 
Virgin. So, too, was Opiza (Vakhust Geogr. p. no) where the gullet of St. John 
was preserved. 

®M.i2 Salajiiars] We cannot locate this place; juari 

“cross” is frequently compounded in place-names. 

“I.13 8 o 3 ^oCd ). mimgiro] Not in the lexicons and translated by guess. The 
reading is clear, so the word may be corrupt. 

“I.16 ^cq(q^cql\‘]6obb.> Gorgasenissa] The form of Vakhtang’s appellation 
varies very considerably in the tradition. Gorgasal and 

Gorgaslan are also found. 
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one shall be called the archmartyr of T’ukhart’a;” and fire 
pointed out another cliff which they called Tanigara.®^ There the 

archmartyr desired repose at T’ukh[a]rt’a.and in the 

same reign of Vakhtang Gorgosen. And he assigned estates of our 
X<i>piTai, and told them that Be ye here and serve the martyr of 
Christ and be blessed if ye shall enter for aye to the departed of 

our x<«>/oiTai.seventy and one.and St. 

George.blackened nor.and whosoever 

else shall do other things, do ye too with due exactitude.®*. 


We have in this description a tale which is obviously related to 
the saga of Vakhtang Gorgaslan. This royal personage, though a 
historical figure (450-510 a.d.), is surrounded in the Georgian 
Chronicle by a haze of legend.®^ He is portrayed as one of the 
Titans {bumberazi, nart’i) akin to those which figure in the epic 
tales derived from Persian sources, such as the Amiran-Dare- 
janiani.®® The youthful king overcomes his antagonists, who are 
of superhuman stature and of demoniacal strength. He crushes 
the Ossetes, he undertakes a victorious struggle against the king 
of Persia, and later goes far afield to help the latter in their cam¬ 
paigns against the inhabitants of India and Ethiopia (Habashi). 
Into this legend complex are woven as well elements from hagio- 
graphic literature, such as the coming of the Syrian pilgrims, and 
it is with this latter strand that our tale seems to be connected. 

Let us see what can be extracted from the story. A monk whose 
name is probably Esaia (reading ghboba Esaiay for gbg o^aese iay 
of the MS.) came from Palestine to Constantinople where he 
served for seven years in connection with one of the metropolitan 
churches. We deduce that he brought with him some relics of 
St. John the Baptist and also that he was a native of the Caucasian 
district to which he ultimately returned. After seven years stay in 

1.21/22 ^560^0(65 Tamgyra] The first four letters are uncertain. 

“1.27/1.28 [50i]3i335gcj’o. 

“ 1.29 Probably 1. gbgpjobocj’bgo. 

^'The story of Vakhtang is given in great detail in the Georgian Chronicle, ed. 
Brosset (Text 87-126 = Translation 148-200). 

“On the Amiran-Darejaniani see K. Kekelidze, Kart*uli literaturis istoria II 
(Tiflis, 1924), 44-63 and Harvard Studies in Philology and Literature^ XV (1933), 
32. 
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“Bizantia” he received a command in a vision from the saint to 
return to the Caucasus. Here he and his two brethren, Andria 
and Ilarion, stopped at Salajuari where after the lapse of (more 
than one) year, a barbarian invasion disturbed them, and the saint 
commanded him to proceed to T’ukharisi, on the bank of the 
Corokh. They arrived here during the reign of Vakhtang Gor- 
gaslan. He viewed the relics and commanded that a church be 
built called that of the archmartyr of T’ukharisi. The miraculous 
appearance of fire pointed out another crag called Tanigara as the 
place where the archmartyr desired repose. The remainder of the 
adscription is too fragmentary to yield much connected sense. 

Such seems to be the meaning of the confused and carelessly 
written text. No parallel could be traced in any available printed 
sources, but it seems obvious that we have here a Stijtungslegende 
of a church at T’ukharisi, which seems to be connected with one 
of the local monasteries. 

Further confirmation of this is afforded by the mkhedruli ad¬ 
scription on f. 92V which we adduce below (p. 247). Though it 
does not yield any connected sense, it does mention the “arch¬ 
martyr of T’ukharisi,” and this in turn appears to imply that the 
MS. remained at this place until a relatively late date. 

This locality is mentioned several times in the Georgian Chron¬ 
icle. The form there used is mghbfoobo T’ukharisi. The ending 
-isi or -esi is a frequent one in Georgian town names, e.g., Tp’ilisi, 
K’ut’aisi, Nekresi, Manglisi, etc., and is clearly a formation from 
the genitive singular declined as a nominative, while Bert’ay is 
based on the genitive plural. The form rngbstooDS T’ukhart’a 
(genitive or dative plural) which is found in our text would imply 
a nominative T’ukharni, but Georgian town names are generally 
not employed in the plural. I should take it therefore as applying 
to the district, for which use Armenian affords cogent parallels. 
It appears to have been a mountain on which a castle had been 
built, and this undoubtedly had a settlement of some sort cluster¬ 
ing around it. In the Georgian Chronicle T’ukharisi is men- 

®®Ed. Brosset, p. 20: “This OclzraUios constructed two castle-cities, Odzrakhe 
and T’ukharisi”; p. 102: “And he (Mirdat — fourth century) constructed churches 
in the castle of T’ukharisi, since in the valley of Klardjet’ia there was no church, 
and in it he appointed priests as primates of the Klardjians”; p. 132: ‘And when 
(Vakhtang Gorgaslan) came to T’ukharisi, he beheld and was enamoured of the 
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tioned as a frontier point at which a castle was built by Odzrakhos, 
one of the sons of Mc’khet’os, the eponymic heroes of Odzra^e 
and Mc’khet’ respectively. A church was built there by Mirdat, 
the 26th king of Georgia, with primacy over Klardjet’ia, while 
Vakhtang constructed a castle there. The locality was also known 
through the Chronicles to Vakhust in the i8th century, who de¬ 
scribes it briefly in his Description of Georgia.*'^ 

T’ukharisi is also mentioned in a document cited in full by 
D. Z. Bak’radze, Arkheologiceskoye Putesestviye po Gurii i 
Adcare (Sankt-Peterburg 1878), pp. 79 ff. This document is en¬ 
titled: bj>8Qb0vyl)5.Ncob5ggcal): The editor 

had at his disposal two complete and one partial copies. The title 
can be translated: ‘The pastorate of the kat’alikozi in the district 
of Samc’khe-Saat’abego.’ It contains a (partial) list of the noble 
clans of the district, its episcopal sees and other divisions. 
Vakhust obviously had had access to a kindred document. At the 
end (p. 80) we read:or)gb.>fo3?m6o bshoigcnoiomsCleg. bsbbq^tm-) 
8oi65b(5fboor)b 5Q5 ^^sfoob gj^craboooDs ‘They of T’ukharisi with a 
cemetery, a monastery and a church of the court’ (Bak’radze 
translates: s pridvornoyu tserkov’yu). The date of the document 
is uncertain, but we should note that, at least when it was com¬ 
piled, T’ukharisi was not an episcopal see. 

The exact geographical location of T’ukharisi is a matter of 
considerable dispute. Armenian sources, such as the Geography 
of ps. Moses of Khorene,^* place this locality in Tayk’ (Geor. 
Taoy) and on the Corokh, as do the Armenian historians Levond 
and Step’anos Asotik.^* Vakhu§t puts it on a side affluent of the 
Corokh, the Sat’le, and on the north bank, opposite to Tbet’ which 
must therefore be on the south bank.^^ Our text clearly belongs 


castle and said: ‘Verily art thou a castle/ This atrocious popular etymology is 
based on the words t'u khar “that thou art”! 

^®p. 132: “Over against Tbet’ on the north side across the river is the castle of 
T’ukharisi, which was first built by Odzrakhos the son of Mc’khet’os; later King 
Mirdat built a church in the castle; then after being destroyed by (Marwan the) 
Deaf, the bishop of Tbet’ rebuilt it, but it got its name from the strength of its 
fastness; ‘thou art a castle and naught else/ ” 

" ed. Soukry p. 35. 

^P. 26. 

124. 

** See above, note 40. 
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to that branch of the tradition represented by our Armenian 
sources, as it locates the place on the bank of the Corokh. We 
must therefore assume with Hiibschmann that either there are 
two distinct places, or else infer that Vakhust made an error in 
his placing of the locality.^® The name seems to have gone out of 
use, and I have been unable to locate it on any modern map. 

The language of the adscription differs considerably from the 
ordinary ecclesiastical phraseology, and closely resembles that of 
the Georgian Chronicle. 

Apart from those discussed above, the adscriptions in the manu¬ 
script are relatively late in date. The majority of them are massed 
near the beginning of Matthew, but scattered ones are met with 
throughout the text. They fall into three distinct groups: 

(1) A series written in ‘Gothic’ (angular, slightly sloping) 
nuskhuri, mostly in black ink and in hands quite similar to each 
other. They contain a long list of names with considerable repeti¬ 
tion, followed in almost every case by the formula 3(an6c^3g)l) 

“May God forgive him! (or, them).” The names are 
written with orthographical errors, and seem to the writer to have 
a west-Georgian cast, which lends support to the statement of 
Smith and Dwight that the MS. had been brought to Kars from 
Guria. I am inclined to attribute the hands to the 17th century. 
Three or four notices which contain other formulae appear also 
on palaeographical grounds to be somewhat earlier in date. 

(2) A series of illiterate scrawls in the script known as Smog^o 
mtHuli or ‘mountain’ hand. The writer has never mastered this 
script, and though possible names appear in some cases, the read¬ 
ing is never certain. 

(3) There are several mkhedrtdi adscriptions which appear to 
belong to the ib-iyth centuries. None of these afford any his¬ 
torical data or mention any names of persons who played a role, 
however minor, in Georgian history. 

After some hesitation we decided that it was worth while to 
adduce in the order of their occurrence the entire group of names 
which occur in these later adscriptions. The orthography is 

'‘“H. Hiibschmann, Die altarmenischen Ortsnamen (Leipzig 1904), pp. 356-7 
and 360. 

^“This seems the likelier alternative, as Vakhu§t’s description of Samc’khe in 
general is very confused. 
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peculiar in numerous instances, and in several cases the names 
seem to be repeated. The appellations are partly masculine, 
partly feminine. In a number of cases the words are simply 
juxtaposed without the intercalation of the copula da ‘and’ or by 
the omission of the invocation tiaghcpsgb We infer 

that there are family connections by marriage or by parentage in 
these instances. The feminine name apparently precedes in some 
places. 

We obviously have to do with a body of the local inhabitants. 
A strong Mohammedan strain appears in the nomenclature. Per¬ 
sian or Turkish equivalents can be identified only with difficulty, 
in view of the unstable orthography. In adscriptions written by 
the later hand patronymics are almost wholly absent. The list 
resembles greatly that published by Marr from the Gospels of 
Art’vin,*^ but the names vary considerably. The possibility is by 
no means excluded that this MS., like the one just mentioned, 
may have acquired miraculous potency in the popular mind. 
In the translation of these adscriptions we do not repeat the 
formula so 8 af!Sot> 0 b 6 “May God forgive!” every time it 

occurs. This particular Georgian verbal form demands an object 
in the dative case; in older Georgian this ends in -hi -sa in nouns, 
but in proper names, especially those ending in a vowel, it usually 
terminates in -h -s. As the names are all in the dative case, it is 
uncertain whether the regular Georgian nominative form in con¬ 
sonantal stems, which ends in -o -i, should be employed here. We 
therefore merely adduce the names recorded, unless the formula 
varies, when we translate in full. Where the name is written under 
contraction, the vocalization, if certain, is indicated by italics, but 
if not, the word is transcribed without expanding. Fragments of 
names not clearly identifiable are omitted in the translation. 

Fol. 2' Adscription at top in ornate mkhedruli: two lines of which 

the first is illegible through staining while the second reads: 

h ?5C)9h6 8®h bso 503 cj 8 ohih 5 50b . 

... the day of the Resurrection and El. 

Fol. 2* Remains of nine adscriptions in various hands. 

(i) in nuskhurv. SQhojh 9"3h 50 *”6 After Besiki faint traces 

"Cf. the work of N. Marr cited below (note 60), Dnevnik, pp. 189-201. 
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of a coarse mtHuli inscription (three words) can be made out in 
the photograph. 

(2) in nuskhuri] 

ob^DQ^feo^bh 33 o?^^ol)bQ bdGbgobtoh Sy^^o^b 

a^’Gb y)“G 

8 b 3 bbbb .... bGrpgb% 3 o:ifo 3 ob(sic) 3 ‘^Gb 
larazizassvili Adznadar, Melik^, Gorgi(sic) 

(3) Two lines of quasi 
^o9^'>o 3 . . 3ggGgoG3b cj'^G b“(sic) 

.b“(sic) 

P’ilipe 

(4) Bold nuskhuri and very black ink: 

^ JtcQ?,o 3 ob 3 gbb Ob^gghcobra^iC^'^G:- 
Marc^ual Jojikisdze 

(5) Four lines in faded and stained sloping nuskhurk 

c^*^bb ^^bbb goo^fogob odgGgb 8cct.8ob..to.b 

^b ^^bbb 

. . . . ^)G() n)b Gc^a^^foo 0 .. 6 .. cob o.. o...('G .bgb3.. 
eo 0 b oDbggGo bo 8 c*:iQo.(nb ..o 3b8o:tbb...^g5b 

gbbco.. coo:i^^>3g 3o^og6(^b dgoggbv^ig.. b 

Doladze Picigro(?) 

(6) Two lines in much worn mt^iuli: 
bGbGobb 83.9^ go3or>obo 

3 ggG(^jGgb c^'^G b - 
Anania the son of Davit^ 

(7) On same level as No. 6: nuskhuri much like that of No. 5 
in six short lines: 

3eo...8(^)gb gbg 

83. 
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o.fog o.o:tf>ob g 
630^5 . 35:. 

. ... 00 

After this follows (8), the English inscription cited above (note 3). 
(9) At foot of page in small nuskhuri: 

. . . (OOohbQ 

Ismaip’ar 

FoL In outer margin jive lines in mPiuli partly trimmed off: 
h 

l)5c^?g 

cnsj-gb 

.58‘b0i) 

ra 

Fol. d® Five lines of nuskhuri in lower margin: black ink: 
65(006 g(r"ol>55gft)b 9”6b io“6:. 

a0C)"6l) 050)50*601) 3“6b ^>”6 6"65b 00(61. 3'"6l. c)'"6: 

5*600505(61) 3"6 0‘”6 5"’6 b55^gg*6‘"6 56g36”o)6l. 

3*” 66 c)“6 

0 . . . 6o a?e’^"66 3 *”66 0“’6 56c^"6g)6 s‘'e?c)596 3” 66 {5”6 

gg(6^o 36. to‘®6 (trimmed off) 6.'*’96 . . (6563(66 3''’66 
to”6 

Narin, Davit’, Elisabed, Qed"’n Iat’am<d>ze, N''’na Mu§k"ln the 
monk, Azmaip’ar, Salucjzan, AnuSkhat’wn, Gwlk’an, Akh‘”lb”d, 
Gwldam, Gurji. 
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FoL f Five lines of nuskhuri in lower margin: black ink: 

8"^foo6ab 3"^6b 

BbfooBbb 303^36^^ 3"^6b 

655 o^ 5 b g) 0 b 5 o 65 ba) 6 b 3 ^ 6 b ^o"^6 dh^Co^^h 0c^60b 3 "^ 6 b 
q"^6 . . . 60x^3 .... 

o3b 3"’6b c?“6:3"^3^b (8 crossed out)a)85e^b 3‘"b ofb 
gccigoft^b 500^535^060 3"^ 6b 50"^ 6 

^56o5o»535^0b or)0cx)o5b 3"^ 6b ^o"^6 8b"’fo0O5[?[>b 35856gobb 3^ 6b 

8bf63"^5[3[)b . . 65a)c:iob T)gfo56 8b3^55^«b 3"^ 6b 50*^6 

Elia Bek(ms. bedks), Giorgi Marine, Narima Kekluc^a, Elise, 

Rabida, Despinakhat’wn, Makhar^bd/, Elene, Jnat’obi, Gvigol, 

Vamar, Gogic’a Dilavarni, K'anidavle T’et’ia, MakhareheM, 

Samandwkh/, Makhar^bdi, Jnat’obi, Zurab, Mzek’ali. 

FoL 7^ Six lines of nuskhuri in lower margin: black ink; trimmed 

off at bottom: 

occib^b o5or)58T)0b 3^ 6b (o^’b (^(o^goob 5b8655(53fob 3"’6b 

gS^eo^b 5(og"^6b 3"’6 ^"^6 0b65o)c:i6b 3'"’6b ^o"^6 

b5^5o356"^b 505 g5:^g8(jo5b 3"”6b 50"^6 y5b56o:tb 8'^foo63b 3"”6b 

50"^6 obgpcci^^b 35 [i:^ob 5 O 0 (^ob 50^^ 6 

g"^gob b55^^30b o'^bob g^5[?^o565()5cob 8oba)5 
8oQ35[j^o5”or>5 3"^ 6b 51"^ 6 

bcxd'^Co-bh g5-65fno:ib 3'^6b ^o”6 fo(o.8"^6gob 3r6]b 

^58oob 65(o^^66b 3o:'^o5b 5^()o5(2^^b 3"’6b 

5oo5a)5eob 3"= 6b o6u)c«^b a^gbgb 3^6b ^^b 86'"gW 

o 5 o 6 ob 5 p ... 6 ^cct 6 o 5 b 

(one fourth of line trimmed off) ... . bccib 3'" 6b 50'" 6 
^56oo;)'"35:i^0 05b'"006b b'"5^gy5b56b 3'" 6b. 
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losep’ Iat’am(d)ze, Orghut’, Asmnajavri, Gabriel BaduC’i, Esna- 
tobi, Swlaiman and Ulumpia, Qazaro, Marine, Indol, Elisabed, 
Giorgi Saladze, loseb, Gwliandar with his living and deceased, 
No§«rvan Gulnat’o, Rom“ngi, Camt’ Narubn, Elia, Azmiap’ar, 
Abiat’ar, Indo, Elene, Markoz, Babnis, Ghonia, K’anidavle 
Iakhat’«n, Saluqazan. 

Fol. S' Five lines of nuskhuri in lower margin: black ink; end of 
last line trimmed off: 

dSnoob 3“6b dbob . . 

oobbcpifob 3“ 6 b {o “6 

§:n‘bP50b gc^gb^Job 3“ 6 b jg "6 8 g 93 ;>^fbb sj’bcnocnbfob 3" 6 b 

50 “ 6 goor>yg5ji55b . . S^bb . . 

obgb 3“ 6 b 50“6 ^“gffj’gb 3” 6 b 55”6 8 bf 6 " 55 mb g) 05 ^b 3 (b^ob 
3" 6 b to” 6 3 ” 35 b 3" 6 b to” 6 

tti”or)b tpi> ofoobgb 3”6b tl>”b ^c^Sob^b 3”6b t ;”6 8 bfb” 6 to^b 
b” 6 b 3bj5(bbb beobgb 3” 6 b [to” 6 ] 

tr)g”cDb gtS^obioggjb tP^ gC!’totog”ti!^ 5 b 3” 6 b gofbgob bob 

.... fogjb tp-'' bboboosbtpbfob 3”6b tp”^ 05b”6b 5b85tp*-*-[ 

The brothers Gul Esnat’ob, Khakhuta Mzist’andar, Lazare El- 
gwndi, Mgrckhar, Lalit’ar, P’it’qula, Inane, Pavle, MakharebeU', 
Dilavardi, K^ka Lali, Davit’ and Irine, Jobina, Makharebeli, 
A"n, §ak’ara. Marine, Davit’ Elisabed and Elr"dg'"la, Girgi, 
Mzist’andar, lasnn, Azmad. 

Fol. 5 ® At top mt’iuli adscription — not decipherable. At foot 
nuskhuri adscription: six lines in black ink; the last line is almost 
wholly trimmed off: 

bSn foobbgb 3” 6 b tp^b ocpbSb ‘b 5 ^ebQ”b 3” 6 b tp ”6 b^gtrpb 
8 "?po 56 tpbfbb 3” 6 b tp^b bSob 8 ”tC!>o”‘b(bb 3” 6 b tp "6 

3 ”gob bbgboib 3”6b tp^b a 5 ‘b” 6 bb bgfo 55 a"b tp^fofiobb 
3” 6 b tp”^ tptpgs^’ooobfob o5bi>”cr).b 3” 6 b tp^b 

gtcpobb oobt^o^b 3”6b tp”b g^sob bfbobgb 3”6b tp”b: 
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Then in another hand in gray ink, earlier than the first part of 
the line. 

h”?«h5 3“6h io“6 5"6: 

g0fo36oc(‘bl> 0bfoo60b 3“fib to"fi 09j;>oi)b 0C”0fi0b 3"fib 10 ”b: 

Then in gray ink. 

b^mioSbfib 3fbfi0b 3fb3g5^b 3“ fib to“fi 

occ!b05 SQ6 3535fig)gbb ^"gngbfioajbb c>"fi(sic) ^6f>563 
fog3b5 o 63 "?«b 3"6b to"fi 


]fbb foifibyibfib bfi[ 

Sabay Risme, loseb Zak’"ra, Mfk’el, Gwliandar, Sabay Gwliazar, 
Giorgi, Anusia, Qazana Zuraba Darc’ia, Dovlet’iar lakhat’ww, 
Elia T’mlik’, Giorgi, Marine, Gulp’aniot’e, Germanoz, Marine, 
Elia, Elene, S«laiman Marine Vardzul, loseb and SamandMkhf 
Gttlp’anioz, Abram, RuSkha, Ingol,.Ramadan. 

Fol. p' Five lines of nuskhuri in lower margin: black ink: the last 
line is trimmed off at the end: 

0e;’O5b 3gg;’Jo5^5fib 3”fib co^fi: o"fi0b 3“Bb ^^"fi 

gc^fibb g?[”35ob 3“’fib t5“fi ?^3“’^f>Sb 3fbfi0b g”ogob 3“fib 

a)03S5Cib0 fo5Ci^36b 3 “ 6 b {^“fi o 3 f>>ofigic^b pj”3'b5b b“’5;[’or)5 
353 bb 3 “’fib $5% 3C^3fi3b 3 “’fib io"6 

bb“605b s‘b3geob 3” fib ci”fi o6ofi3b 3” fib so"fi 

*^^ 33 ^^ g 5 ”g 35 obb 3 " fib 55”fi oogfb^fib 3 fofigc)ccib[ 

Elia Mulk’ijan, /oane Gwlp’aik, Goc’a Gwlmais, La§k’ar Marine, 
Giorgi, T’evdose (several), Imrindo R“vza Sultan Mama, Elene, 
Azaria, Azm"p’ar, Irine, lavel, Ulumpia, T’uran, Mr”ndo (?). 

Fol. p” Three lines in nuskhuri in lower margin: black ink; last 
line trimmed at beginning. In line i coarse hand and gray ink: 

5fb"3C»b M^figob 3 “fib io“fi ofoofigb 3 *b co”fi ybb^B^^fob 
3 " fib 55" fi 
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s^cn.a^b dooxh c?^6 
0 "^b(o 55 nob g^Onob or) 00 o 6 o:i‘lS 0 5 

.cpb 35 ^.-co 5 b 0 "^ 6 b 0 b ^"^6 ^ajeoob 

a^Bb 

Grigol Romflngi, Irine, Qazanp^ar, MdkhaxeheW, GuWazax, T’ev- 
dore, Gulmais, §io, Makharebdi, Gwlma/s, T’emiroz, Sak^ara, 
Marine, Lask’ar, Gr/gol. 

FoL 10^ Three lines of nuskhuri in lower margin: ends of lines 

stained: 

oeo^jGgb g^gob c^^aa^eob a^^Gb ^^6 a^fooGgb 

y<^Qo§[^ob 5 Q owoGgb a“Gb co'^G 

^b^gGbb g^9:j^^^6b a"^b b^ogogc^ao^b g'^9[!!;’2^^o3b a^Gb ^^G 

bbSob (four 11. erased)Gg^^)o:i a^Gb ^'^G y^G^gfo^^ob o5c>63.^ 
(three 11. erased) S'^Gb ^o'^G 

Irine(ms. IrDnes), Giorgi Ghamgar, Gz/lbis who was Marine, 
Irine, Kakuc^a, Gwlk’an, Aghdgomia, Gwlp^aik, Sabay, Qandurali 
laghasa. 

FoL id^ Four lines of nuskhuri in the lower margin: the last two 
are trimmed off at the beginning, 

5b5Q:^5(ob obOoGgoc^b a^’Gb go*"6 boitto^b^G agtoO.Vbb a'^Gb 

go^’G 5 b"^gj^ 5 ggob ooc^abogobGb 3 ^Gb go^G 

aoCobbb g'^CJl^^Gb a'^Gb go'^G aoG^bgb g"^g[3;^o5Ga>5tob 
Qb^gbb 050056 y6b a'^Gb go^G 

gg[^o5T)c6(stain) 3"^Gb go'^G o5gogG()b g'^gt^^oob g6o^b 
g"^g^ 5 Gu) 6 b 36 b cj^’G 

In the last line only 3 "6b go^’G at the end can be clearly made out. 
Asalar lamindo, Sorzan, S'^vrmaz, Akhalbed, T^omaidan, Mirza 
Gwlk’an, Minase, Gz/liandar, P^arua, lat^ar q'^rs, Eliazar, Baduc^ 
Gwlbis, Erik’, Gz/liandar. 
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Fol, 1Two lines of nuskhuri in the lower margin: the last two 
are trimmed off at the beginning: 

bgooo^b ^)ob5 gigg)5858:^075 
gi'^B 3 oeo 3 cgl 3 b 3 ^Bb gj^’B 

Demetre, Sut’ik his sister and parents, Kirckoz. To the left two 
semi-illegible words. 

Fol. One line of nuskhuri in lower margin: 

oc^bSb oobj^.^fib'^Bb 3 '^Bb gi^’B tocctb(^cg 3 b 0g^gBgb 3 '^Bb 
b'^Bbg^cobBb S'^Bb g>^B 

loseb Tajarkhan, Rostom, Elene, Khan Swlt’an. 

Below mt^uli inscription in two lines, mentioning gcnoigo Gorgi. 

Fol. 12" Another mt’iuli inscription. 

Fol. 12^ Mt’iuli inscription in one line in the upper margin^ and 
another in two lines in the lower margin mentioning 

S9(^eoo30i <)l)b3 33596 
Petriko, Isak, Evgen. 

A series of mtHuli inscriptions now follows: ff. i3r/v, 14V, isr/v, 
i6r/v, 17V, i8r/v, 23V, 29V together with some scrawls. 

Fol. 84^ In nuskhuri in the lower margin: 

Co'^ac^^gBb 3 "^Bb gi^B 

O God, forgive the souh of sundry Giorgios. 

Fol. SG" At the end of Matthew in the free space is a five line 
mt’iuli inscription. 

Fol. Q2^ In lower margin adscription of four lines in scrawly 
mkhedruli (s.i6) It starts with an uncertain character; then: 

b,sb3g^o(y)5: * giBfoooobbODb:* 858ob;>:* dob^:* g ^ bgg^ob50D5 

.g )5 fobBb . . g )5 gg 5 ^ 85 B ^bgoobB^B coghbCBoob 

80)635(0 8o:t^8gb6 868 gg^ 5 o 8g g86g^Bgb g)6 ^Bg 

sgyc^b 3(oggno6 g^BobbBgig 

In the name of God, of the Father, of the Son and of the Spirit 
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and.the race of men at the archmartyr of T’ukharisi 


(T’ukhart’a in ms.) shall conceal the properties and or (sic) he 
shall be for us a captive unto eternity. 

Fol. 100'^ Mt’iuli adscription in five lines. 

Fol. 102^ In small nuskhuri upside down in lower margin: black 

ink: 

3“3 focci8b6cci‘b O Lord God, have mercy on Ro- 
manoz. Amen. Here also the drawing of a cross upside down. 

Fol. 118^ Two words in mt’iuli. 

Fol. 12 5® Five lines in mt’iuli. 

Fol. I jo” On blank page facing incipit of Luke three lines of 
sloping Gothic nuskhuri (s. 16/17): black ink: 

d"3 SbcooBoda c;?i3^36^)o 505 ct>“b 636^95563 

Soho Qtohb 33 Qbcci(o30Qhb i“6 630^5 Sbcocoi 3 “ 6 h 

5 ”6 30635 336“ogc:;’ yc^or) or)^“6Q5 3"6 5“6 

O Christ God, have mercy on Lavrenti Bat’inidze and his consort 
in both lives. Amen. May God forgive their children. Amen. Ye 
whosoever shall give (lit. make) forgiveness, may God forgive you 
also. Amen. 

In the same hand after a gap of four lines: 

^>335(03365 3Q00583 ^oB583c>“(bh5 3 “B to”B 5" 6 

May God forgive the higumen Ep’t’iime Devardze. Amen. 

Fol. 134” In small ornate mkhedruli in lower margin: black ink: 

858565 ^3865 (sic) hg5^or»58o56h 33365)336 to”6 5 "6 

May God forgive my father Sult’ambars. Amen. 

Fol. 143” Partial nuskhuri alphabet (Gothic) in lower margin. 

Fol. 185” Coarse drawing of a human figure in the margin, tagged 

85003 Matthew. 

*®Fol. 130V. The expression cinamdzghuari is literally “preceder,” equivalent to 
the Greek TrpoaTaTrjs, or the Russian npeflBOT^HTejib. It is used both of clerical 
and secular dignitaries, but the clerical seems more likely here. 
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Fol. 2of At end of Luke adscription of scribe discussed above 
{p. 232). In the other column a coarse drawing of a cross on a 
stand of plaited work. Below in angular nuskhuri; 

foc^86oib QDb Q)g5ob0b8bor)i> 3“6l) 5"6 

?ooDb 5Q5 <j)g5ob8585a>b 8obcr)b 3" 6b io“6 5 ” 6 

May God forgive Romanos and his parents. Amen. May God 
forgive Davit’ and his parents. Amen. Under this are a mt’iuli 
scrawl and some crosses. 

Fol. 2oj'‘ On the blank page facing the incipit of John are the 
remains of several adscriptions: the surface of the parchment has 
been somewhat scarified: 

(1) In highly ligatured 

....c;’.... 5 p..b JgB.go .... a>o6 

(2) In nuskhuri: 

Qcjgpgotmbb o(nb(!S356gb 3“ 6b 
The sinful Iosrmane(?). 

(3) In nuskhuri: 

^.b^cj^bb obSb bbbggfob .Sicngb 3obo.$^”6 

The soul of loseb Mangur ... Mat’e and his .... 

(4) In coarse nuskhuri: 

3“g b” 5 wo g 5 «Q‘bfobbo 

O God, have mercy on the soul of Elaz^ra. 

(5) Ten mt’iuli characters. At foot coarse drawing of a cross. 
Fol. 226” Very angular nuskhuri and black ink in upper margin: 
goc^bgb 3” 6 so” 6 50 b 3ob 3 ggci 9 !;;>gb 356 o 3 b 3 bb 3" 6 55 ” 6 

gbSeogcj’ 3“6 b“6 gcpa'bfS 3" 6 10 ” 6 b” 6 

P’ilsun, his consort Mani§aka, Gabrfel, Ela^zar. 
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FoL 2j6^ Angular slightly rounded nuskhuri: greenish-black ink: 
in the lower margin of pages en regard: 

3o:ioor)l)o:i33 336gooo.5i>a g[)5 onogDO 

ft"^6a)b oD^b:- 

On the opposite page (foL 2jf ): 
o^^y^b 9 q^^o 3o3o 33o^b boy'^^^^^obba 

l)ox^^o^hbQ 30b 83 oo:i6co563b 3 "^ 

May God forgive lordane. O servant of Christ, have mercy and 
obtain for me forgiveness of sins and great compassion for our 
souls. Justly saith the apostle: ^Tear createth love^’ — for a cer¬ 
tain sinful lordane. 

FoL 2jo^ Irregular rounded nuskhuri: black ink; in lower margin: 
36o:ib(sic) c c^sto3Q[j;>3oooD dbS^Bgog^^b 

3'^6b 506 8bfogv*^b5 3 ?:j’sE)^ob 3"’6b ^"^6 

_with length of days may God forgive §amandu^//t. May God 

forgive Mkh/aruli Elgwndi, 

Fol. 2^f Rough cross in outer margin, 

FoL 25 f Several drawings of crosses in outer and lower margin. 

The implication to be drawn from these adscriptions appears 
to be that the MS, in the 16/17th century had been in some rela¬ 
tively accessible place, perhaps in a village church. The majority 
of the monasteries of Tao-Klarjet’ia had been abandoned by this 
period, as is shown by the history of sundry MSS., which had been 
written there, and are now elsewhere in the Caucasus. The evi¬ 
dence also preponderates to localize this second habitat some¬ 
where in Guria. 

We now turn to the colophon. Though this important document 
is incomplete, lacking as it does the date, which was almost cer- 

*®Fol. 250V. Mkhiaruli means joyful, glad, and may be used here in the sense 
of the Greek /uLaKapios, German selig, in speaking of the departed. If so, it is a very 
uncommon expression; we have never seen it used as a name. 
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tainly added at the end, and despite the fact that the script has 
suffered defacement and rubbing, what is preserved is still 
legible. Colophons in Georgian MSS., like those of their Armenian 
congeners, frequently tend to be extremely lengthy. They often 
start off, as in this case, with a series of invocations — ‘by the aid 
of,’ etc. The first column is rather illegible, but the various powers 
and personages mentioned can be ascertained. 

^y^Vljrcioooob 353ol)5Qa)5 33 

^3360005 dohbQOOb ^5 35 ^ 0 ^ 00)5 
■bgv^^ohb ^"’ohbQOOb 53ob 

l)5355ob5 a)5y356ob bi> 

Q333v^ob5 3c:i35^^3oo(j)5 ^5 
35^^00)5 ^“obb 0)5 
^36gc!?ob5 ^"’oDob 33o:to3?[oob5 
9^b ^*^?!^9g^ob5 35to053oboor)5 gD5 
3^0363600)5 6bo:i33^b 3yoct 
^ 3 ^ob 5 65 (^ 0 (^b 6 ob 5 ^^QCDiy 
go5 ^%b5 30)5356 5633^o:t^ob5Q 
0)5: ^‘^ob5 o(»:i563 65 

0 )^ob 3 Q 333 V^ob. 5 QO )5 g)5 ^^” 0)5 
3Q^§[^0)5n0)5 gD5 ^"^0)5 ^065 
^yvr’0^^^0^5 g05 ^*”0)5 30:1^533 

0)5Q0)5 g05 ^^"0)5 3^)5035^0) 3<?Ci 
3^og56o)5QO)5 g»5 ^^^0)5 35 
350)500)5 005 ^‘^ob5 353ob5 ft‘"6ob5 
b505oboO)5 gQ5 y“vi^O)5 ^*^0)5 

go 5 6360 b 3 yo:ig 35 [nor )5 3 obo )5 

33 c:ib 36 oo )5 

a^^^oac;? cq^ ‘’3 

gejs^a ^380 {Qofob 30^3g6oo> 
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^8og)ol)5 b0ol) h>> 
bbCogSobb ^53^051)') 3 o 65 
^ogobb SQfooobb bbycciQQg^bb 
^"’goobb go^ooob SScciOQg^ob^bb 
l>5e:’OiQ3g?!^5^Q SgoggoDb B"6a)b 
bg 855 (^ g(Doba) 53 a)b 3foob 
0D63ob6 oo^b g)5 33og^or)5 3 "od 
0)5 oo^b go53oa)ob m^b go5 
Sbgfobi^ob cn^h go5 b5g:^o:iQ33 
g^5g[) a)53ob5 B^Gobb oD^b go5 
33og:oor)5 G“6a)5 cn^h 8o^53g^ 
ob cn^h go5 85(oo58ob oo^b 
o)5gg65Qb o)')b C05 3g356 
ob cn 3 b: 

bg^^bb 33cnog^mof)b b”6o)bbb Q)[b] 

SgognoDb b”6OTbbb: 

focjb(^(rj0ob oo^b yib ggpifogob ob^b 

8 o( 65 Db(^ob ODjb g)b 3”or)b 3oQ3b| 

The first column of the colophon reads: “By the mercy of the 
Father and the aid of the Son and the grace of the Holy Ghost, of 
this venerable Trinity and the grace of the saintly and wholly 
glorious Mother of God, the ever Virgin Mariam, and by the power 
of the life-giving and venerable Cross, and of the holy archangel, 
and of St. John the Baptist, and of the holy apostles, and of the 
holy prophets, and of the holy martyrs, and of the holy arch¬ 
prelates, and of all the fathers, and of our holy father Sabay, and 
of all the saintly ones and of those doing his will through inter¬ 
cession”; here the second column begins. This is all legible. We 
translate this also: 

“I, the lowly Gabriel and my consort,®® we have become worthy 


” Bggcb^j’g = ffi^vyos, hence she is certainly his lawful consort. 



PLATE I 



Fig. 1. Bert^ay Gospels, fol. 1^: Portraits of Matthew and Mark Fig. 2. Bert^ay Gospels, fol. 2^: Portraits of Luke and John 
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PLATE II 



Fig. 3 . Adysh Gospels, fol. 1 : Portraits of Luke and John Fig. 4 . Venice, San Lazzaro no. 887 , fol. Portraits of Luke 

and John 






PLATE III 
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Bert’ay Gospels, fol. 3^*: Canon I Fig. 6 . Mlk’e Gospels (Venice, San Lazzaro, no. 1144 ), fol. 3 ^: 

Canons III and IV 















PLATE IV 
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Bert’ay Gospels, fol. 3 ^: Canon I Fig. 8 . Etchmiadzin Gospels (Etchmiadzin, no. 229 ), fol. l'^: 

Letter of Eusebius 


















PLATE V 



Fig. 9 . Bert^ay Gospels, fol. 4^: Canon II Fig. 10 . Bert^ay Gospels, fol. 4 ^: Canons III and IV 


























PLATE VI 




Fig. 11. Bert’ay Gospels, fol. 5r : Canons V and VI Fig. 12. Etchmiadzin Gospels (Etchmiadzin no. 229), fol. P: 

Letter of Eusebius 






PLATE VII 



Fig. 13 . Bert^ay Gospels, fol. 5 ^: Canons VII to X 



















PLATE VIII 
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Fig. 15. Bert’ay Gospels, f. 172^/173^: Luke 12, 36-45 
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of having this sacred Gospel written in the great lavra of Bert’ay, 
the abode of the Holy Mother of God, so as to pray for our 
kings,Sumbat, Prince of Princes, and for his sons, for Davit^ 
and for Bagrat (and) as a prayer for ourselves and for our sons 
Mik’ael and Mariam and for T’agunay and for Susani, for the 
soub of our parents (and)^^ for our sons Rostom and Georgi, for 
Mirdat and for all the depar/ted . . Two pages are missing 
from the MS. 

The closest parallel which we have found to this text from the 
point of view of form is the colophon of the Gospels of Djruc, 
which were written at Satberd in the year 936. Of this unfortu¬ 
nately we have only available the text as published by Brosset 
{Voyage archeologique au Caucase^ 12® livraison (St. Petersburg, 
1851), pp. 83-5. It is now in the library of the Georgian Society 
for History and Ethnography (no. 1667 according to Baltrusaitis; 
see below, note 151). The MS. was brought to Tiflis by E. 
T’aqaisvili in 1920, when Blake made a fleeting examination of it. 
The text reads, discounting some obvious neologisms: 


^o(oh 30^896 8g ge^ogcci^ 

^8oy)bQ ghg b.^h5tog')5(Q) (^gVi^ocob 
gbotoog^:^^ 8^Q)g^OD5 55toBg3ob5(Q)<n5 
or>53bgo Sggghb figSbb bjq855(«)b 
b59!^o:tQ3gc:o.'>c^) gob 338 ^) 30 ^ 85 ^) 83001 
Sg^oDb 3o(^85Qob (D^b (n53gG5^ob 


(I)^®, Gregory have be¬ 
come worthy of writing 
this holy gospel through 
the hand of Gabriel the 
lowest of priests first as a 
prayer to my king Sum- 
bat and afterwards for 
my parents Mirmac^ and 


Queer, for Sumbat was never king, and is here called by his proper title 
“prince of princes.” There seems to be no a>5 “and” in the MS. 

“ To be taken here in the sense of “children.” 

“Peculiar name: possible we should read Ragunay (t‘ for r), feminine of 
Raguen, a name which occurs among the Bagratids at this epoch. T’agunay should 
mean a little mouse (from 0)53!:^ t’agii), yet the colophon of the Djruc Gospels 
gives us the name T’agunal — also feminine. 

Apparently traces in the MS.; this should be supplied, as the children are dead. 

“Armenian Mihrdat — Mithridates. 

“ 3 g is added by D. Bak’radze, Sak'art'velos istoriay Tiflis 1889, p. 233. It is 
not quite clear if he recollated the text. 
bg 855 ^b is in capitals. 

“ 8 ofD 3 .'» 0 ob seems most suspicious: I am inclined to think we have here a 
mistake or a misreading for 8 of^^ 5 (^ob Mirdat \ ^ and 0 are easily confused 
in nuskhuri. 
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6050)5 ^5 g050r)5 ftg0Or)5 0O:i^lO3-> 

0)5 go5 o)5650bo:i36g8gci?ol)5 Bg8ol) 

50)5 l)5^l)655D ^5 03gg)5(bo)5 1)5 
^l)g6gogc^5go o^5(oocci6ol) 0 )^ 1 ) ^5 
fr)53g^ob o)^b . . . 
gD5o^gfo5 ^805350 gl)g l)5b5(og55Q 
35(^5g6(go)l) ^gc^oo)5 gG05a) 

3fibfog3g^ol)5 g556og^ol)5 0)565 
3g^g36oo)5 go5 3o:ic)g5^g5oo)5 
g556og^ol)5(Q)o)5 go5 ggo:ifogol)oo)5 
653go)g googoo ggg^^^’b 3o:igDgo6g55(a) 

356gg6gl) ^3ogo5l)5 53ol) 1)565(0 
g5ol)5 go5^g(o5b5 . . . 
gp5b5053ogog56 oygBgb 6^8 

joct^occiBogcciBo oycQ (063 

What do we learn from the colophon of our MS.? In summariz¬ 
ing the facts, we shall endeavor to comment on and to explain 
them. 

(i) The KT'qTcop of the MS. does not mention his family name: 
he is married and has children. Whatever were his rank or class, 

0)5gg65g^ob; see above, note 53 . One might think that the holy father 
Sabay in the Bert’ay colophon might possibly be the Sabay, abbot of Iskhan, who 
is mentioned in the life of St. Gregory of Khandzt’a (Peeters, Histoires monastiques 
georgiennes, AB XXXVI-XXXVII, 237 , 238 , 250 ). Saba is to be dated at ISkhan 
around 833 ; it is there that St. Gregory hears of the death of King Asot ( 833 ). 
This conjecture has some support through the fact that the ktetor of the Bert’ay 
gospels has a daughter T’agunay, while the mother of the scribe of the Djruc Gos¬ 
pels is called T’agunali. If the Bert’ay codex belongs to the ninth century, these 
persons might be identical. This is indeed possible, for -ali is used in Lazo- 
Mingrelian as a feminine ending, but the identification runs into other difficulties 
which are set forth above in the text. It seems more natural to assume that Sabay 
is the abbot of Bert’ay. At the same time it appears highly probable that some 
family connection exists between the groups of persons mentioned in the two 
colophons. 

a)565Qb(‘:i3fo5gg^ob5 6g8ob5a)5] Brosset’s rendering of this is clearly 
wrong. He translates it: “pour les miens propres,” making it refer to sins. The 
word can only mean “who has lived together with,” and necessarily implies a wife 
or a concubine. Compare the consort in our MS. The construction is somewhat 
awkward, which is not uncommon in colophons. 


T'agunali and for my 
brothers and sisters and 
for my lifers companion 
as an expiation of sins and 
in memory of the deceased 
Ilarion and Da§el. 

This holy Gospel was 
written at Satberd by the 
hand of the ignorant scrib¬ 
bler Gabriel and with the 
aid and efforts of Gabriel 
and Georgi, for great zeal 
did they manifest me in 
the writing of this Holy 
Gospel. 

The years from the cre¬ 
ation were 6540; the pas¬ 
chal cycle was 156. 
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he holds sway over a considerable area, and over groups of per¬ 
sons who are termed ^‘gatherings” The fact that 

he is married does not exclude the possibility of his having been 
an ecclesiastic, as chorepiscopi at this period in the Caucasus fre¬ 
quently had families, and in one instance at least, the son suc¬ 
ceeded his father in the see.®^ Documents are scarce for this 
period, charters are non-existent, and our chief source of informa¬ 
tion is a hagiographical text, the life of St. Gregory of Khandzt’a, 
written ca. 951.®^ A careful perusal of this document does indeed 
reveal two persons named Gabriel,®^ but not enough data are given 
on either of them to enable us to identify him with our /cn^rwp. 
His wife is not mentioned by name, and three of their children 
appear to be deceased. The ovofiaala shows a distinct Armenian 
tinge, which is to be expected for the place and period. 

(2) This MS. was written during the lifetime of “our kings 
(mep^efa) Sumbat, prince of princes (erisTavt^a erist^aviy^ and 
his sons Davit’ and Bagrat.” The complicated genealogy of the 
Georgian Bagratids at this period has been studied by Marquart 
and by Javakhisvili.®^ Though not all the stemma is certain, we 
stand, it would seem, on reasonably secure ground in the case of 
the two Sumbats who alone come into the picture.®® Both of them 

®^See the Georgian Chronicle ed. Brosset (Text p. 197-Translation 278) for the 
mention of Kvirike and P’adla. 

Edited by N. Marr, ^itie sv. Grigorija ChandztHskago (Texty i Razyskanija 
po armjano-gruzinskoi filologii, VII, St. Petersburg, 1911) from the unique MS. 
(Cod. 2) at Jerusalem. Latin translation by P. Peeters in Histoires monastiques 
giorgiennes (Analecta Bollandiana, XXXVI-XXXVII), Brussels, 1923, 207 ff. 

“Gabriel Dananc’ul, pp. 92-95; Gabriel the teacher {modzghuari), p. 150. 

“‘jfDohoo.^^o erist’avi, lit. “head of the people.” On this term see I. Dzavakhov, 
Gosudarstvennyi siroi drevnei Gruzii i drevnei Artnenii (Texty i Razyskaniya, VIII, 
St. Petersburg, 1905), 67-70; W. E. D. Allen, 1 . c., 237 ff. 

“J. Marquart, Osteuropdische und ostasiatische Streifziige (Leipzig 1903), 
pp. 431 ff.; I. Javakhisvili, K’arVvel eris istoria, II (Tiflis, 1913), 708. 

“A succinct but clear discussion of the sources of the Georgian Chronicle 
{K^arVlis Ckhovreba — Life of Kart’li) is given by C. Toumanoff, “On the Rela¬ 
tionship between the founder of the Empire of Trebizond and the Georgian Queen 
Thamar,” Speculum, XV (1940), 299-312, especially pp. 311-312. The earlier 
section was pieced together in the i8th century from two documents: (i) a chron¬ 
icle written in the nth century by Leonti Mroveli, which dealt with the earlier 
section of Georgian history and (2) the chronicle of Sumbat Bagratuni, the son of 
Davit’, which treats of the history of the Bagratid dynasty. The discovery of the 
so-called MS. of Queen Mariam, where the texts are still undivided, has enabled 
us to separate out the component elements. The information which we derive from 
the chronicle of Sumbat on the history of Tao-Klardjet’ia in the loth century is 
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had sons of these names, and both were princes of Artanuj. The 
elder died in the year 889 a.d., while the younger (his grandson) 
passed away in the year 988 a.d. We incline to the younger of the 
two in view of the following considerations: 

(a) The younger Sumbat’s sons were, in order of age. Davit’ 
(d. 1012) and Bagrat (d. 988, a few months after his father); in 
his grandfather’s case, the order is reversed.®^ 

(b) The younger Sumbat, we know, became prince of Artanuj 

after the death of his distant cousin Gurgen, the lord of Quel (941), 
and then assumed the title of prince of princes.®® His father Davit’ 
had borne the title of 058g5V!>o mamp’ali = tanuter. 

(c) We have no evidence for the existence of the cloister of 
Bert’ay where the MS. was written, in the days of the earlier 
Sumbat (see below). 

(d) The character of the script and of the parchment points to 
the loth century rather than the 9th (see above). 

(3) The MS. was written‘^as a prayer for . . . Sumbat . . . , 

Davit’ and Bagrat.” The Georgian form saloc^velad 

is termed by the native grammarians the supine, and implies, as it 
were, an act of prayer. The use of this expression reinforces the 
suspicion that the KTrjTcjp was an ecclesiastic. 

(4) The monastery of Bert’ay {lit. yepovrcov — a genitive 
plural declined as a nominative in the Georgian style) is a well- 
known cloister: its ruins have been visited and described by 
N. Marr."^® The cloister is mentioned in the life of St. Gregory of 
Khandzt’a as among those lying near Khandzt’a. It lies on the 
other side of the Imerkhevi NW by N from Artanuj. The only 

exceedingly scanty, being hardly more than a dry epitome of genealogical facts. 
Most of our information comes from the life of St. Gregory of Khandzt’a (cf. supra 
note 30), and the rest from Armenian and Byzantine sources. 

®^See the chronicle of Sumbat as edited by E. T’aqaisvili, bbOo 

(Tiflis, 1890), pp. 62-64 = Queen Mariam MS. ed. Taqai§vili Tiflis 
1906, 348 = ed. Brosset, 192-3 and 200. 

Cf. the stemmata in Marquart and Javakhisvili, 11 . cc. 

®®The term SbS^bVpo mamp^ali appears to be an older equivalent for 
SbSbbbhv'^obo matnasakhlisi, ‘the head of the clan,’ and the counterpart of the 
Armenian tanuter; see Djavakhov, Gosudarstvennyi stroi, 100-106. 

■^"N. Marr, Dnevnik putesestvija po ^avsetHju i po Tao-KlardzetHju, in the 
Life of St. Gregory of Khandzt'a, pp. 168-71 and plate 56. The expression 60coo 
heri is frequently used in Georgian for monk: cf. Bert’ubani “the street of the 
ancients,” a cloister in the area east of Tiflis. 
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other MS. which we know of as having been written there are the 
Gospels described by Kondakov and Bak’radze in 1890 and which 
at that time was in the monastery of Gelat’i (Opis^ pamyatnikov 
etc., pp. 44-7). This MS. is relatively late in date, to judge by the 
description of the miniatures. 

The textual importance of the MS. is considerable, but less than 
we had hoped. Its relations with the other contemporary MSS. 
are likewise less simple than they had appeared at the time of the 
first communication.^^ 

The Gospels of Bert’ay, which we here denote by C, is not akin 
to the Adysh Gospels (a. 897 at Satberd), but represents a stage 
intermediate between the Gospels of Opiza (a. 913)—A and 
those of Tbet^ (a. 995) — B. The textual affiliations in the indi¬ 
vidual Gospels, however, are not identical, and it is possible that 
a complete collation will uncover further variation, so that any 
statements made here must definitely be considered as provisional 
in their nature. 

In Matthew, Luke and John the text of C is much closer to B. 
The majority of the larger variants in B are represented in C, but 
in a number of small points C agrees with A. In the Gospel of 
Mark the situation is exactly the reverse: here the major variants 
go with A, but there are a number of minor agreements with B. 
The numerical proportion is about the same in both categories to 
judge by some partial checks. The simplest hypothesis to explain 
this state of affairs appears to be to assume that we have two 
different MSS. as the archetype of C. In Matthew, Luke and John 
it was an A type MS. revised by a B type, while in Mark it was 
the other way round. A itself was not the direct archetype, as 
none of its errors appear in C, and B’s date excludes it also, as it 
is certainly later than C. C, moreover, exhibits a number of singu¬ 
lar readings, which appear to me for the most part to be stylistic 
and verbal in their nature rather than textual. A full discussion 
of these points, however, must be deferred to another time and 
place. 

^ At that time the deductions had been made on a considerable section of the 
text of Mark, but a study subsequently made of sections of the other Gospels 
materially modified these tentative conclusions. 
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The Miniatures 

Fols. Portraits of Evangelists. (PI. I, fig. 1-2) The minia¬ 
tures are framed by a plain band, painted purplish red on folio i'' 
and indian red on The evangelists stand in pairs on a dull 
green ground, turned slightly towards one another, holding the 
closed book of the gospels in their left hands. Matthew rests his 
right hand on the book; Mark, Luke and John are blessing. The 
upper part of the background, as far down as the shoulders of the 
evangelists, is ultramarine, and on it may be seen the names of 
the evangelists, painted in white capital letters which show some 
of the characteristic forms used by one of the scribes of the manu¬ 
script. These names are written again on the gold nimbuses in a 
minuscule of later date. From the shoulders of the evangelists 
down to the hem of their garments, the background is in a heavier 
layer of indigo blue. Matthew is clad in a dark brown chiton and 
a lighter brown himation; Mark has an indigo blue chiton and an 
olive green himation; Luke’s chiton is of the same brown as that 
of Matthew and his himation of the same shade of green as that 
of Mark; John’s chiton is also olive green and his himation is 
red-violet. The nimbuses are gold, with an indian red border on 
folio i'' and a vermilion border on folio 2^ 

There are obvious evidences of repainting. The indigo blue 
background covers part of the original ultramarine; although the 
bare parchment appears wherever the paint has flaked off, brush 
strokes of indigo blue overlap the ultramarine where the two 
colors meet. At the time of repainting the background was prob¬ 
ably extended, leaving only a narrow strip of green below, since 
in other manuscripts the foreground usually occupies about one- 
fifth of the total height of the picture; in the Adysh Gospel, of 
the year 897, it takes up almost half the height of the miniature.^* 
(PI. II, fig. 3.) 

Folio i'' (PI. I, fig. i) has suffered more at the hand of the re¬ 
storer than folio 2'. The heads of Matthew and Mark differ in 
shape from those of Luke and John; they are narrow and long and 
fit awkwardly on to the thin neck. The cheeks and the hair are 
barely modeled, the features are stylized: dark shadows form a 

’“Folio V measures i6.8 x 21.5 cm.; folio 2, 17 x 21.3 cm. 

'’Materialy, XIV, pi. I-II. 
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decorative pattern around the eyes and a sharp triangle above the 
bridge of the nose; heavy red and black lines prolong the eyelids 
and give a strange appearance to the faces. The narrowness 
of Matthew’s head is partly due to the flaking off of the paint 
above the right ear and partly to repainting; to the left of the 
present outline of the head one can detect traces of the earlier 
painting and the gold leaf of the nimbus has cut off the left cheek 
and forehead. The proportions of the body have also been 
slightly modified. The indigo blue background overlaps on 
Matthew’s right arm, from the shoulder to the elbow; it covers 
up part of Mark’s left shoulder and the outer edge of his chiton, 
along the right leg, thus reducing the width of the figures. The 
main lines of the folds and their general direction have not been 
changed, but the numerous high lights and small shadow lines 
were probably added by the restorer. Mark’s draperies have been 
entirely repainted. 

The portraits on folio 2^ (PI. I, fig. 2) give a better idea of the 
original appearance. Luke’s head, rounder in shape, rests firmly 
on his shoulders; the neck is correctly drawn with a curved out¬ 
line instead of the straight diagonal line which seems to cut into 
the jaw in Matthew’s portrait. The face is more carefully mod¬ 
eled; the eyelids are less sharply drawn and they are not prolonged 
in the exaggerated manner of the preceding examples; the shadows 
are not as deep and sharp nor do they form a conventional pattern. 
The gold nimbus is circular and not slightly oblate; it is bordered 
with the vermilion used in the canon tables instead of the muddy 
red of the opposite page. The body, with its broad shoulders and 
easy pose, gives an impression of stability lacking in the portraits 
of Matthew and Mark. The figure of Luke seems to have been 
retouched rather than repainted. High lights and shadows are 
added once again to the draperies; but the earlier painting ap¬ 
pears without any alterations in some parts, for instance, in the 
left foot. The portrait of John, although less well preserved, best 
retains the original form. The head is round and solid, with a 
broad forehead. The contour line of the face, on which we see the 
green underpainting, curves down to the chin instead of being a 
straight line as in the portraits of Matthew and Mark; the neck 
is correctly drawn and the whole figure gives the same impression 
of stability as that of Luke. The hands, particularly the left one. 
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are well drawn; the broad solid shape is in marked contrast with 
the long boneless fingers of Matthew’s right hand. The chiton 
has been repainted but the himation appears to be virtually un¬ 
touched; the paint is thinner and most of the high lights differ 
from the heavy white lines on the other portraits. 

Wherever the original painting seems to have survived, the 
colors are similar to those used in the canon tables: for instance 
the ultramarine of the upper part of the background; the red- 
violet of John’s himation; the vermilion border of the nimbuses 
of Luke and John. This would indicate that the portraits were 
painted at the same time as the canon tables. The style, so far as 
it can be detected under the repainting, resembles that of tenth 
century paintings. The figures are slightly more elongated than 
those of the ninth-century Adysh Gospel but not as much as 
those of eleventh-century Byzantine and Georgian manuscripts. 
They may be compared to the evangelists in Paris Gr. 70 or 
Vienna, Cod, TheoL gr. 240,^"^ though they lack the elegance of 
these Constantinopolitan works. The round head-shape of John 
has its closest parallel in the portraits of the younger prophets in 
the Turin Manuscript, Univ, Libr, Cod, B 1,2?^ It is impossible 
to assign a date to the repainting, which may have been done any 
time after the fourteenth century. 

The iconography also points to the tenth century. The standing 
evangelist virtually disappears from Byzantine manuscripts after 
this date but it is retained in a few Armenian examples: Venice 
San Lazzaro No, 887 of the year 1007 (PI. II, fig. 4) Etchmi- 
adzin no, 362 of the year 1057.’^^ The seated evangelist is the usual 
eleventh-century type in both countries."^® In Georgia, the Adysh 

’^*H. Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens manuscrits grecs de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale (Paris, 1929), pi. 79; H. Gerstinger, Die griechische Buchmalerei (Vienna, 
1926), pi. IX. Also some of the prophets in Chigi R. VIII, 54: A. M. Friend, Jr., 
“The Portraits of the Evangelists in Greek and Latin Manuscripts,” Art Studies, V 
(1927), fig. 41-43. 

Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei des 9. und 10. Jahrhunderts 
(Berlin, 1935) » fig- 210. 

™K. Weitzmann, Die armenische Buchmalerei des 10. und beginnenden ii. 
Jahrhunderts (Istambuler Forschungen IV. Bamberg, 1933), pl. IX, 31-32. The 
standing type appears even in a late twelfth century manuscript, Venice S. Lazzaro 
no. 961, dated 1181. 

” F. Macler, Miniatures arminiennes. Vie du Christ, Peintures ornementales 

au XVI^ siUle (Paris, 1913), pl. XIV, 27. 

™For the Armenian examples see A. M. Friend, Jr., “The Portraits of the 
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Gospel shows the mixed type: Mark seated, Luke and John stand¬ 
ing.^* (PL II, fig. 3.) The only tenth-century manuscript with 
evangelist portraits is the Djruc Gospel written in 936 at Satberd, 
a neighboring monastery to Bert’ay; unfortunately no description 
or reproductions of these miniatures are available.®* In all 
eleventh-century Georgian Gospels we find the seated portrait 
type.®^ 

The Bert’ay evangelists, standing in pairs and turned slightly 
towards one another, repeat the attitudes of Luke and John in the 
Adysh Gospel. In the ninth and tenth-century Byzantine manu¬ 
scripts the evangelists are always represented separately, stand¬ 
ing full face or in profile, each one opposite the first page of his 
Gospel.®* The evangelist portraits of Armenian Gospels of the 
tenth and early eleventh centuries are closer to the Georgian 

Evangelists in Greek and Latin Manuscripts,” Part II, Art Studies^ VII (1929), 24- 
26. Most of the manuscripts mentioned are of the twelfth century, or later, but the 
change began in the eleventh century, as evidenced by Venice, S. Lazzaro no. 1400 
(Weitzman, Die arm. Buchmalerei, XI, 39, XII) and other manuscripts hitherto 
unpublished. 

Materialy, XIV, pi. I-III. This type, with two evangelists seated almost in 
front view, has been identified by Friend as the Antiochene {Art Studies, VII 
[1929], pp. 4-9). In addition to these portraits in the Adysh Gospel, there is a 
quatrefoil with the busts of the evangelists between the lobes {Materialy, XIV, 
pi. III). 

®®M. Brosset, Rapport sur un voyage archeologique dans la Georgie et dans 
VArmenie execute en 1847-1848 (St. Petersburg, 1850-1851) i2e rapport, pp. 83-84. 
He does not speak of the evangelists but they are mentioned by Kondakov and 
Bak’radze, Opis* pamjatnikov drevnosti v nekotorich khramach i monastyrjach 
Gruzii (St. Petersburg, 1890), pp. 153-154. 

®^Mestia Gospel, written at the monastery of Oska in 1033 {Materialy, X, 
149-150); Lafskhali Gospel {Ibid., p. 150-153, fig. 84-86; for the correct dating 
see Appendix, p. 16); Alaverd Gospel written in 1054 af the monastery of Kalipos 
in Bithynia (Th. D. 2 ordania, Opisanie gruzinskich rukopisej Tifiisskago Cerkovkago 
Museja Kartalino-Kakhetinskago Duchovenstva, II [Tiflis, 1902], 46-51; Materialy, 
VII, 10-20); Pizounda Gospel (W. Stassoff, Vornement slave et oriental d’aprks les 
manuscrits anciens et modernes [St. Petersburg, 1887], pi. CXLIX, fig. 25); 
A. A. Tsagareli, Svedienija o pamiatnikakh gruzinskoi* pismennosti, I, 22-23) 5 
Gelat’i Gospel (N. Pokrovski, “Opisanie miniatjur gelatskago evangelija,” Zapiski 
otd. russk. i slav. arch. Imp. russk. arch, obscestva, t. IV, pp. 255-311). One may 
mention also the miniatures added to the Tbet’ Gospel of the year 995 even though 
these were imported from Constantinople (R. P. Blake’s photographs). 

^ Friend has pointed out that the evangelist standing in profile is probably de¬ 
rived from the “Presentation type,” in which he was shown advancing towards 
Christ and offering Him the book of the Gospels. The only surviving Greek example 
of this type is the eleventh-century manuscript of the Vatican, Gr. 756 (Friend, 
Art Studies, V [1927], 133 and fig. 84-85). 
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types. They are painted at the beginning of the manuscript, 
usually two on one page,®® occasionally all four together.®* The 
full face pose of these tenth-century examples may be due to the 
fact that the figures usually stand under an arcade and are sepa¬ 
rated from one another by a column; in the Gospel formerly in 
the Sevadjian collection, no. 5 ®® and in Etchmiadzin no. 362,^^ 
where all four evangelists are represented on the same page, they 
are turned slightly towards one another. Such works as the sixth 
century ivory panels of the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge, 
the Rabbula Gospel of the year 586, the seventh-century painted 
book covers of the Freer Gallery in Washington,®^ show that this 
manner of grouping the evangelists in pairs goes back to an early 
date. Armenian and Georgian painting, being very conservative, 
has retained this primitive type which disappears from Byzantine 
Gospels, though it still survives in an eleventh-century manu¬ 
script of the Acts, Epistles and Apocalypse {Vat. gr. 1208), where 
the authors are grouped in twos and are sometimes turned slightly 
towards one another.®® 

Another conservative trait of the Bert’ay Gospel appears in the 
portrayal of John as a young, beardless man. This iconographic 
type, known by the Syriac Gospel of Rabbula,®® is never used for 
the evangelist portrait by Byzantine artists, although in New 
Testament illustrations, for instance in the Crucifixion, the Last 
Supper and other scenes, John continues to be represented as 
beardless. In Georgia, the youthful evangelist occurs in the Adysh 

^Etchmiadzin 22g of the year 989; Baltimore, Walters 537 of the year 966; 
Jerusalem 2555^ New York, Morgan 789] Venice, 5 . Lazzaro 887 of the year 1007. 

Vienna, Mekhitharist Libr. 697. The page is divided by a horizontal line; two 
evangelists stand above, two below (Macler, Min. arm., pi. VIII, 16); Sevadjian 5 
(Macler, Documents d*art arminien. De arte illustrandi. Collections diverses [Paris 
1924], pi. VI; Jerusalem 1924: the four evangelists are represented twice, on fol. 
6^ and fol. yv; Etchmiadzin 362 of the year 1057 (Macler, Min. arm., pi. XIV, 27). 

See note 84. The evangelists stand under arches but, in spite of the difference 
in the setting, one may recognize a type similar to that of the Bert’ay Gospel: 
Matthew rests his right hand on the book of the Gospels; Mark and Luke are 
blessing; John differs, he is shown holding out his book to Luke. The Mlk’e Gospel 
can be included in this general group even though each evangelist is represented on 
a separate page, for when the manuscript is open they appear in pairs, turned 
towards one another. Weitzmann, Die arm. Buchmalerei, pi. III. 

®® Macler, Min. arm., pi. XIV 27. 

Friend, Art Studies, V (1927), fig. 21-24; Ibid., VII (1929), fig. 1-2. 

“Friend, Art Studies, V (1927), fig. 92-94. 

“Friend, Art Studies, VII (1929), fig. i. 
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Gospel *** but not in any of the eleventh century manuscripts. 
Armenian works of the tenth century have the Byzantine, elderly 
figure; however the eleventh-century Gospel of Etchmiadzin, no. 
362,^^ shows that the beardless type was known in this region until 
a fairly late date, even though it was not generally used. 

Thus, the Bert’ay evangelists are similar to tenth-century ex¬ 
amples both in style and iconography and must be contemporary 
with the manuscript. The place which has been assigned to them, 
the grouping in pairs, bring them closer to Armenian works than 
to the Byzantine. Georgians and Armenians were familiar with 
two traditions of evangelist portraits: the mixed Antiochene type 
of the Rabbula Gospel followed in Georgia in the Adysh Gospel 
and in Armenia in the Mlk’e Gospel; the standing Alexandrian 
t3rpe used in the Bert’ay Gospel and in the majority of Armenian 
manuscripts of the tenth and early eleventh centuries.*^ 

Folios 3'^-s''. (PI. III-VII.) The canon tables are inscribed 
under decorative arcades formed by a large semicircular arch 
supported by two columns.®* The number of each canon, the 
initials of the evangelist and the first pericope are written in red 
ink; the other pericopes are in a light sepia ink similar to that used 
for the text of the Gospels. Vertical red lines, often carelessly 
drawn, separate the rows of pericope numbers from one another, 
but the titles in red ink are the only means of marking the passage 
from one canon to the next, when more than one is written in the 
same column. 

The distribution of the tables is as follows: folio 3'"'', canon I; 
folio 4'’, canon II from pericope 216 to the end; folio 4^ canons III 
and IV; folio 5^ canons V and VI; folio 5'’, canons VII to X 
(Matthew and Mark). Three folios are assuredly missing: A, 
between folios 2 and 3, which must have had the letter of Eusebius 
written on the recto and verso; B, between folios 3 and 4, with the 

"’Materialy, XIV, pi. I-II. 

®^MacIer, Min. arm., pi. XIV, 27. 

“Friend, Art Studies, VII (1929), 22-24; see also above notes 83 and 84. 

“ The arcades are not exactly uniform in size. The following measurements indi¬ 
cate the width from the outer edge of one column to that of the other, and the 
height from the crown of the arch to the bottom of the base: fol. y, 12.5 x 20.2 cm.; 
fol. 3V, 12.5 X 20.3 cm.; fol. 4^^ 12.5 x 20.5 cm.; fol. 4V, 12.5 x 18.5 cm.; fol. 5^, 
12.7 X 19.5 cm.; fol. 5V, 12.5 X 18.3 cm. There are variations also in the height of 
the arch itself: fol. 3^ and 3V, 6.5 cm.; fol. 4*^, 8 cm.; fol. 4V, 6.2 cm.; fol. 5^, 6 cm.; 
fol. 5V, 6.1 cm. 
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beginning of canon II; C after folio 5, with the second half of 
canon X on the recto, that is, the pericopes from Luke and John. 

Folios I and 2, 4 and 5 form each a conjugate; the stub of a 
leaf is visible on the recto of folio 3, so that the folios must have 
been grouped in a most unusual manner. 


I 


2 



B 4 S C 

i I—I j 

I_I 


I shall attempt to explain this grouping after I have described 
the decoration. 

Folio 3". (PI. Ill, fig. 5.) The arch, slightly flattened from the 
semicircular, is decorated with two meanders of twisted ribbon 
painted blue and red-violet, which, meeting at regular intervals, 
form a succession of curvilinear lozenges; long leaves with up¬ 
turned tips and small dots are painted in the intervals against the 
blue background. Narrow gold and vermilion bands, separated by 
thick black lines, border the arch on both sides; similar bands 
constitute the architrave. The lunette is decorated with a gold 
cross, inscribed in a circular vermilion band, which is flanked by 
two birds, now half effaced; the background is ultramarine. The 
arch is crowned with a basket of fruit, framed by half-acanthus 
leaves and confronted birds. Large tulip-like flowers spring from 
the outer rim of the arch; an acanthus leaf, with a bird perched 
on it, forms the acroterion motif on each side. The heavy ultra- 
marine columns, with a cushioned base, rest on a narrow vermilion 
band drawn across the width of the page; the Corinthian capitals 
are light red-violet and have a golden abacus. 

Folio 3^" (PI. IV, fig. 7) is similar in its general design to the 
preceding page, differing only in some of the ornamental detail. 
The arch is decorated with red-violet, blue, green beads and ver¬ 
milion dots; the narrow bands which frame it and those which 
form the architrave are yellow and vermilion. The background 
of the lunette is vermilion with dark red dots; the birds at the 
sides of the blue medallion with inscribed gold cross appear to 
have been repainted. The columns are red-violet, the capitals 
gold with blue abacus. 

Folio 4". (PI. V, fig. 9.) The arch, wider than the previous ones, 
is filled with a row of upright acanthus leaves whose tips bend to 
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the left. Proceeding from left to right, these acanthus leaves are 
painted in a regular sequence of ultramarine, red-violet and green 
against an ultramarine background. The arch is crowned with a 
bunch of flowers in a small vase and large red dots are painted at 
haphazard around it. From its outer rim, two formal palm trees 
project diagonally; the usual acanthus leaves and birds form the 
acroteria. Instead of an architrave, we see five small arches, 
separated from the rest of the lunette by a light blue line drawn 
between two darker ones. The indigo blue of the lunette, as well 
as the red and black lines which border the small arches and give 
them a horseshoe shape, seem to be the work of the repainter. 
There may have been only three arches originally; the narrow 
misshapen ones at each end are probably due to the repainter who 
has brought down the curved lines instead of letting them lean 
against the large arch, as they do on the verso of this same folio. 
The repainting of the narrow bands may also be responsible for 
the horseshoe silhouette of the inner rim of the large arch, for the 
original red band, visible on the right side, follows the semicircular 
contour of the outer rim. The columns are vermilion, the capitals 
appear to be repainted; they are indigo blue with white dots. The 
abacus is gold. 

Folio 4'". (PI. V, fig. 10.) The arch, slightly flattened from the 
semicircular, is set in and overhangs the supporting columns; it is 
decorated with a pomegranate rinceau and bordered with yellow 
and vermilion bands. The crowning motif is composed of a stylized 
leaf framed by half palmettes with birds perched on them. Green 
cones, with olive green lines drawn diagonally across them, project 
from the outer rim of the arch. Birds and three-lobed leaves, 
which rest on bases imitating those of chalices, touch the tips of 
these cones. The usual acroterion motives of the acanthus and 
bird project from the extended base of the arch. Instead of the 
architrave we see once again small arches opening into the lunette 
which, in this case, has the shape of a golden half-dome with traces 
of red radiating lines. The columns were ultramarine; the capitals 
red-violet with gold abacus. 

Folio (PI. VI, fig. 11.) The wide arch, slightly flattened from 
the semicircular, is set in from the supporting columns and rests 
partly on the architrave. It is bordered with gold and vermilion 
bands, and decorated with a half effaced geometric design formed 
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of alternating swastikas in ultramarine and red-violet, and ultra- 
marine triangles. The golden cross of the lunette, unlike the pre¬ 
ceding ones, has arms of unequal length and is inscribed in an 
almond-shaped medallion; three long leaves are painted sym¬ 
metrically on each side against a dark red background. Small 
half-acanthus leaves project from the outer rim of the arch which 
is crowned by a circular construction flanked by two large pea¬ 
cocks. This small building has red-violet pillars, a gold architrave 
and a conical double roof the lower part of which is green, the 
upper part ultramarine. The birds on the acanthus leaves pro¬ 
jecting from the base of the arch are larger than usual. The 
columns are ochre; the capitals have a diaper of light green lines 
painted on a dark bluish-green background. The abacus is gold. 

Folio 5''. (PI. VII, fig. 13.) The general composition follows that 
of folio 4''. The arch is decorated with a series of five long leaves 
grouped in a fan shape; the colors are alternately: blue, green, 
red-violet, blue, green; and green, blue, red-violet, green, blue. 
The small building, identical in shape with that on the recto, has 
gold pillars, a vermilion architrave, a red-violet lower roof and 
green upper roof. It is flanked by two small cocks. Around the 
arch are birds and tulip-like flowers which rest on conical motives 
like those of folio 4''. The columns are green; the capitals gold 
with ultramarine abacus. 

As may be seen from this brief description, and from the illus¬ 
trations, the arcades may be divided into two groups: some have 
an architrave, some small arches opening into the lunette. In the 
former, the rectangular space limited by the supporting columns, 
the architrave and the base band may be divided into as many 
pericope-columns as needed. In the latter, the number of pericope- 
columns is governed by the number of small arches: three on 
folios 4'' and s'" and the same number on folio 4'^, if we are right in 
thinking that the small arches on the sides are later additions. 
These pages would consequently be suited only to canons II, III, 
IV in which three Gospels are compared. This is actually the case 
on folio 4'', with canon II, and on folio 4'', where the shorter 
canons III and IV are written one under the other. On folio 5'', 
however, there is a marked discrepancy between the text and the 
decoration, since this page with its three-column division is devoted 
to canons in which two Gospels are compared: canons VII, VIII 
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and the beginning of canon IX fill the first two intercolumniations; 
the end of canon IX and part of canon X are written in the third 
intercolumniation and in the space between the last arch and the 
supporting column on the right, thus disturbing the harmony and 
logic of the composition. This fact, in addition to the crowded 
aspect of the last two pages, indicates clearly that the distribution 
of the canon tables does not follow the plan devised by the person 
who painted the canon arcades. 

The present arrangement is unusual in many ways. First of all 
the number of pages, which must have been nine when the manu¬ 
script was complete, is exceptional. Byzantine and Armenian 
manuscripts of this period devote either seven or eight pages to 
the canon tables; a ten-page type appears about the middle of the 
tenth century and is generally adopted from the eleventh century 
on.^^ The crowding of the last pages in the Bert^ay Gospel might 
be explained by the omission, for some unknown reason, of the last 
arcade of a ten-page type; but the decoration of our canon tables 
differs fundamentally from that of the ten-page group and follows 
the general scheme of Byzantine and Armenian manuscripts with 
seven or eight pages. The crowding is the direct result of the 
spacious arrangement of canons I and II which spread over five 
pages, while the remaining eight canons are confined to four pages. 
Such an uneven distribution does not occur in other manuscripts; 
not even in the ten-page type, are five pages devoted to the first 
two canons.^^ The fact that canon II occupies three pages, and 
not two, may be the reason why there are nine pages in all instead 
of eight. 

So far as can be judged from the present state of the manu¬ 
script, the miniaturist of the Bert^ay Gospel does not seem to 
have conformed to the general custom of harmonizing the decora¬ 
tion of pages facing one another. We can see this from folios 4'' 
and 5", which are the two opposite pages of a conjugate, but have 
different types of arcades. Strangely enough the arcades which 
would harmonize best are drawn on the recto and verso of the 
same folio: the decoration on folio 3** and 3'' is almost identical; 
folio 4" and 4^^ has small inscribed arches and trees or tree-like 
motives; folio 5" and has the small circular building as a 

Nordenfalk, Die spdtantiker Kanonentafeln (Gdteborg, 1938), pp. 57-58. 
vol. I, table A. 
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crowning motif. It would seem as if the entire series, or at least 
part of it, had been shifted so that arcades which were meant to 
face one another are now on two sides of the same folio. This 
might have happened if, in adding a third page for canon II, the 
painter had repeated the arcade of the previous page and continued 
to copy his model from canon III on, placing on the recto and 
verso of the same folio the arcades which, in the original, were on 
the verso of one folio and on the recto of the following one. How¬ 
ever, this does not seem to be the correct explanation, since the 
arcade on folio would still be unsuited to the canon for which it 
would have to be used.^® 

Another possibility might be considered. The order of the folios 
may have been disarranged at the time of writing the pericopes 
under arcades which had been previously painted. If we fold the 
conjugate folio 4-5 inside out, so that folio 5 precedes folio 4, and 
if we place folio 3 after it, the stub on its recto would be the rem¬ 
nant of a folio which, passing under the conjugate, came before it. 
If we now consider the appropriateness of the decoration to the 
different canons and insert the missing folios as required, we ob¬ 
tain the following ternion: 

A B 5 4 C 3 

I ! I I ! I 


a more logical disposition then the one actually used: 



The double folio 1-2, with the evangelist portraits, remains 
unchanged. The proposed arrangement of the folios is in keeping 
with the customary manner of folding parchment leaves: the hair 
sides face one another and so do the flesh sides. The canon tables 
could be distributed as follows: folio 5", canon I; folio S''-4S 
canon II; folio 4'', canons III, IV; folio O, canon V; folio O, 
canons VI, VII; folio y, canons VIII, IX, X (Mt.); folio 3'', 
canon X (Mk. Lk. Jn.). Such a distribution may be found in two 

^ Canons III and IV would be written on folio 4^ as they are now; consequently 
folio 5V would have a group of canons in which two Gospels are compared. 
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Armenian manuscripts of the eight-page type: Jerusalem nos. 
2555 and iQ24.^'^ It fits with the decoration of the surviving 
arcades since folios s'" and 4which have a three-column ar¬ 
rangement, would be used for canons II, III, and IV, the only 
ones in which three Gospels are compared, while the rectangular 
space of the other pages could be divided into the number of 
columns required by the other canons, or groups of canons. Folios 
s'" and 4’’, which face one another in this new arrangement, have 
the same type of arcade and thus present the customary harmoni¬ 
ous composition; the arcade of folio 5*^ has the confronted pea¬ 
cocks often used for the first page.^^ (PI. VI, fig. 11-12.) 

Two points remain to be considered: what was represented on 
folios A and B and how do we now happen to have nine canon 
pages instead of the eight of our hypothetic arrangement? The 
canon tables would naturally be preceded by the letter of Eu¬ 
sebius; if three pages, folios A'", had been set aside for it, as 
is customary in the oldest manuscripts, and had the scribe of the 
Bert’ay Gospel used only two, he would have had an ornate page 
available for the canon tables, giving him thus nine pages in all. 
The recto of folio A may have been blank, to correspond to folio 
2^^ which faces it; or it may have had a decorative cross such as 
those in Armenian and Byzantine manuscripts, though none of the 
surviving Georgian Gospels have a cross before the letter of 
Eusebius.^^ 

In presenting this hypothesis of folios which have been folded 
and used differently from the way in which they had been orig¬ 
inally intended, we are assuming that the initial quire had been 
previously decorated and the pericopes added later. Judging from 


For Jerusalem 2555 see Nordenfalk, op. cit., table A; Jerusalem ig24 has 
exactly the same distribution. So did Sevadjian 5 , judging from the remaining folios. 
For variants of this type see also Nordenfalk, table A. 

“ Folios 4’’ and do not harmonize so well as far as the sizes are concerned, 
for folio 4*’ is 20.5 cm. high and folio 5^ only 18.3; however, discrepancies in size 
occur between all the arcades and the arch of folio 4^ being higher than any of the 
others, the same disproportion would appear in conjunction with any of the re¬ 
maining folios. Peacocks are used more frequently for the first page of the letter 
of Eusebius than for the first page of the canon tables, but we have an example of 
this in Paris Coislin gr. 20 (Nordenfalk, op. cit.., pi. ii). It is perhaps more signifi¬ 
cant that the peacocks are never used for any of the later pages of canon arcades. 

am not considering the small temple which occupies an entire page in the 
Adysh and several Armenian Gospels, since it comes after the canon tables. 
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the evidence available, canon tables do not seem to have formed 
an indispensable part of tenth-century Georgian Gospels. They 
are lacking in the Opiza Gospel written at Opiza in 913,^®® in 
Sinai no, 15 written on Mount Sinai in 978, and Sinai no, 16 writ¬ 
ten in Jerusalem in 992.^^^ They were added at some later date to 
the Cqarost’avi Gospel and to the Tbet’ Gospel of the year 995. 
For the latter, the information is given by an adscription on folio 
2. Samuel, bishop of Tbet’, writes that the manuscript “was de¬ 
void of pictures and arches. And I became inspired with zeal; at 
great expense and {sic) I obtained these pictures and arches from 
Greece, from the Imperial city, and inserted them in these sacred 
Gospels.” In the Djruc Gospel of the year 936 the canon 
arcades were added four years later. The following sentence is 
written at the end of the canon tables: “The pascal year was 
160 ( = 940). Christ, have pity on Theodore the scribe of these 
kamara.” Thus in the majority of the surviving tenth-century 
Georgian Gospels the canon arcades are omitted or inserted later. 
Those of the Bert’ay Gospel, as well as the evangelist portraits, 
may have been painted separately, perhaps at some other monas¬ 
tery, and incorporated into the manuscript at the time of the 
copy. The script of the pericopes of the Bert^ay Gospel is closely 
akin to that of the running concordances in the lower margin of 
the text; therefore the canon tables are presumably contemporary 
with the text of the Gospels. The fact that canon tables were not 
commonly used in Georgia may also explain the unusual distribu¬ 
tion we find in the Bert^ay Gospel as well as in the Adysh Gospel 
where there are only five pages.^^^ 

The arcades of the Bert’ay Gospel have a fine monumental 
aspect. The columns imitating marble or porphyry are of uniform 

P. Blake, “Catalogue des manuscrits georgiens de la Bibliotheque de la 
Laure d’lviron au Mont Athos,” Revue de VOrient ChrHien^ 3e serie, IX (XXIX), 
no. 3-4, pp. 265-267. 

Tsagareli, op. cit., II, 56-57. 

^®^ 2 ordania, Opisanie, II, pp. 116-117. 

From the forthcoming publication by R. P. Blake, “The text of the Gospel 
according to St. John” {Patrologia Orientalis). See also R. P. Blake, “The Old 
Georgian Version of the Gospel of Mark,” Patrologia Orientalis, XX, 3 (1928), 
P. 443. 

M. Brosset, Voyage archiologique, i2e rapport, pp. 83-4. The Greek word 
Kajiapa is used also in Armenian to designate the canon arcades. 

Materialy, XIV, pi. I, IV. See also Nordenfalk, op. cit., pp. 113-114. 
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width, as in the Greek manuscripts, instead of tapering up slightly 
as they do in Armenian examples. The imitation of works of 
architecture appears also in the pages with small inscribed arches; 
the semi-dome, which seems to be resting on a semicircular arcade, 
recalls the exedrae in churches such as San Vitale. However, the 
structural logic is not carried through everywhere; there are thin 
lines instead of columns under the small arches and the large arch 
does not rest squarely on the capitals. This manner of setting-in 
the arch, and allowing the decoration around the outer rim to 
come above the capital, may be seen in other manuscripts of the 
second half of the tenth century.^®® 

In his important work on the decoration of canon tables Norden- 
falk suggested that in the earliest examples there was a separate 
arch for each canon, which resulted in two or three adjoining 
arches on the same page according to the number of pericope 
columns required; this is the so-called M type. At some date 
after the fourth century the separate arches were probably united 
under a large arch, creating the so-called M-N type; somewhat 
later still the separate arches were eliminated leaving only the large 
arch, the N type.^^^ Whether this hypothetical scheme of evolu¬ 
tion is correct or not, all three types appear in Byzantine and 
Armenian manuscripts of the ninth and tenth centuries. In 
Georgia the Adysh Gospel offers an example of the M type;^®® the 
N type is followed in the Bert’ay Gospel. The intermediary 
column which survives in Armenian manuscripts of the N type, 
even when only one canon is written under the arcade, has here 
disappeared. In this respect the design is closer to that of several 
Byzantine manuscripts: Paris Gr. 70; Paris Coislin 1Q5; Athos 
Lavra iq; Megaspileon I; Vat, Palat, gr, 220,^^^ 

Only the folios with the small arches differ from all other canon 
arcades. These small arches seem to support the half dome of the 
lunette and thus the general effect is that of an exedra, like those 

^®®Marc. I 8, (Nordenfalk, op. cit., pi. 8-io). Nordenfalk mentions also the first 
page of the Etchmiadzin Gospel (Ibid., pp, 96-97 and pi. 15) but the arch with the 
rainbow motif, instead of being the outer ornament of the smaller arch decorated 
with acanthus leaves, may very well be considered as the main arch while the 
smaller arch would be an inner ornament. See pi. VI, fig. 12. 

^‘"Nordenfalk, op. cit., p. 74-83. 

Materialy, XIV, pi. I, IV; on folio 4*" (pi. IV) we have the single arch. 

Weitzmann, Die byz. Buchmalerei, figs. 87-88, 57, 252-253, 90, 402. 
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of the church of San Vitale. This exedra differs from the solid 
niche covered with a half dome, of which there are numerous 
examples in late classical art and which is sometimes used in 
Byzantine illumination as a background for evangelist or other 
portraits.Even those examples, where the lunette of an arch 
is decorated with a shell,^^“ follow a different architectural type, 
for the straight architrave joining the columns destroys the illu¬ 
sion of a concave surface which is conveyed by the curved base of 
the half dome in the Bert’ay Gospel. The closest analogies, out¬ 
side architecture, are offered by the mosaics of the church of 
Saint George in Salonica and those of the Great Mosque at 
Damascus. In the former, the exedrae with small arches support¬ 
ing a half dome are exact reproductions of the architectural 
form which is rendered less ably in the Bert’ay Gospel. At 
Damascus the general design is slightly different: the columns 
are not joined by arches but by means of an architrave on which 
rests the shell-niche.In the general evolution of decorative 
arcades the monumental character gradually diminishes; the 
imitation of an exedra cannot therefore be considered as an inno¬ 
vation on the part of the tenth-century miniaturist, it is a unique 
survival of an early type. 

Some of the ornamental motives duplicate those used in Byzan¬ 
tine and Armenian manuscripts. The bead and dots on folio 3^^ 
may be compared with similar examples in Etchmiadzin 229, 
Jerusalem 2555, Vienna Mekhitharist Libr, The Mlk’e 

and Etchmiadzin Gospels (PI. Ill, fig. 6; PI. IV, fig. 8) offer the 

“"Maria Bratschkova (Britschkoff), ‘‘Die Muschel in der antiken Kunst,” 
Bulletin de Vlnstitut ArcMologique Bulgare, II, i (1938), pp. 1-131. 

“^Friend, Art Studies, V (1927), figs, in, 150; Weitzmann, Die byz. Buchma- 
lerei, fig, 302. 

^^Rabbula Gospel (Nordenfalk, op. cit., pi. 142), there is no architrave strictly 
speaking but a thin horizontal line; Milan, Ambros. E 49-50 (Weitzmann, Die byz. 
Buchm., figs. 548, 552); Vat. gr. 334 (A. Grabar, “Miniatures greco-orientales,” 
Seminarium Kondakovianum, IV [1931] pi. XIV, 2; XVI, i); // Menologio di 
Basilio II (Cod. Vaticano Greco 1613) II, Tavole (Turin 1907), passim. 

“®M. van Berchem et E. Clouzot, Mosdiques chritiennes du IVe au Xe siecle 
(Geneva, 1926), figs. 70-72, 78, 79; Ch. Diehl, M. Le Tourneau et H. Saladin, 
Les monuments chritiens de Salonique (Paris, 1918), pi. I, II.i. 

K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim architecture (London, 1932), vol. I, pi. 44 c. 

“"Macler, Uevangile armenien. Edition phototypique du manuscrit no. 229 de 
la bibliothique d'Etchmiadzin (Paris, 1920), fol. 3^, 4r; Macler, Min. arm., pi. II, 
3; Nordenfalk, op. cit., pi, 20, 28, 30, 32a. 
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closest parallels for the large tulip-like flowers.^*® Among Byzan¬ 
tine manuscripts only the Vatican Gospel, Pal. gr. 220, of Anatolian 
origin, has similar flowers drawn with equal freedom usually 
the form is much more stylized.The double meander of twisted 
ribbons, which meet to form oval shapes, is to be seen in a Greek 
manuscript of the Pierpont Morgan Library.^'® 

Armenian manuscripts may provide us with an explanation for 
the cones drawn around the arches on folios 4'' and 5''. In Vienna 
Mekhitharist Libr. 697 the flowers and plants projecting from the 
arch have a small triangular base, as though the stem had been 
divided into halves this base is enlarged and stylized in 
Jerusalem no. 2555 and decorated with two angular strips, one 
inside the other. (PI. VII, fig. 14.) But whereas these motives are 
absolutely flat, the Georgian artist has drawn high lights diagonally 
across the triangle and given to it the appearance of a cone. 

The geometric design which fills the arch of folio 5'' differs from 
similar examples of the Christian East in two respects: the swas¬ 
tika alternates with a triangle; both are drawn in perspective. 
In the Rabbula Gospel and several Armenian manuscripts 
squares or rectangles appear between the swastikas and these 
motives are always flat. (PI. VII, fig. 14.) Simple geometric forms, 
such as cubes or circular bands, are sometimes represented in 
perspective by Byzantine miniaturists but never the double 
fret. The isometric treatment of the interlacing double frets, 
which form swastikas, occurs in a number of Carolingian Gos- 


““Macler, L’evangile armenien, fol. 2V, 31-, 4V, 5r, 6v^ ^r; Nordenfalk, op. cit., 

pl. 18, 19, 22-24, 35b; Weitzmann, Die arm. Buchmalerei, pi. II, 4. They are a little 
more stylized in the Rabbula Gospel (Nordenfalk, op. cit.^ pl. 144-147) and in 
Vienna 697 (Macler, Min. arm., pl. II, 4; III, 5; VI, ii). 

Nordenfalk, op. cit., pl. 14 b. They are drawn with even greater freedom in 
the sixth-century manuscript London 5111 {Ibid., pl. 4). 

Ibid., pl. 9-10. 

Morgan 748, Xlth century: fol. 6 v, canon arcade. Belle da Costa Greene and 
Meta P. Harrsen, The Pierpont Morgan Library. Exhibition of Illuminated Manu¬ 
scripts held at the New York Public Library. Catalogue of the Manuscripts (New 
York, 1933-1934), P- IS- 

^Macler, Min. arm., pl. II, 4; III, 5; VI, ii; Nordenfalk, op. cit., pl. 33a-b. 

^Rabbula Gospel (Nordenfalk, op. cit., pl. 142); Jerusalem 2555 {Ibid., pl. 
33 b, Weitzmann, Die arm. Buchmalerei, pl. VII, 25); Vienna 697 (Macler, Min. 
arm., pl. Ill, 6; IV, 7); Etchmiadzin 229 (Macler, L'6v. arm., fol. 6v-7r). 

Vat. gr. 1522 and Paris Coislin 195 (Weitzmann, Die byz. Buchmalerei, fig. 
22, 57). 
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pels/^^ but the resemblance between the Georgian manuscript and 
these western works is due to a common derivation from late 
antique examples. The Greek meander and other geometric shapes 
are shown in perspective on Roman mosaics in two instances 
the whole design is very close to the one used in the Bert’ay 
Gospel. On one of the Antioch mosaics, a fifth-century pavement 
from a villa at Daphne-Yakto, an octagonal frame is decorated 
with swastikas alternating with trapezoidal forms.^^® On a mosaic 
of earlier date discovered at Nimes, truncated triangles are placed 
between the swastikas, thus adapting the design to the circular 
frame,^^® a principle which is followed also in our Georgian 
manuscript. 

To find a close parallel to the acanthus motif on folio 4, we 
must turn once again to earlier monuments, for those which deco¬ 
rate the arches in Armenian and Byzantine manuscripts are 
highly conventionalized (PI. VI, fig. 12). A slightly more natural¬ 
istic form appears on consular diptychs of the fifth and sixth cen¬ 
turies,^^® on Byzantine silver work of the sixth century and on 
the sculptured decoration of Syrian buildings;^®® but the leaves 

^ Nordenfalk, op. cit., pi. 56, 57b, 71, 80, 84, 89-90, 100, 104a, io6a, 107b, 108, 
113. In some of these examples there is a simple meander instead of the double fret, 
but it is always drawn in perspective. 

E. Blake, “The Pavements of the Roman Buildings of the Republic and 
early Empire,” Memoirs of the Academy in Rome, VIII (1930), 71-73. 

'^Antioch on the Orontes II. The Excavations igjj-igjd (Princeton, 1938), 
pi. 28, nos. 37 and 38. 

^ Inventaire des mosdiques de la Gatde public sous les auspices de VAcademic 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. vol. I Narbonnaise et Aquitaine par G. Lafaye 
(Paris, 1909), no. 310, see plate in fasc. 2. 

Alison Frantz, “Byzantine Illuminated Ornament” {The Art Bulletin^ XVI 
[1934], 63-64, pi. XV, 5-13; XVIII, 8-11). Some of the examples in Vat. gr. 1613 
are treated with a little more naturalism, but the leaves are always joined at the 
base and form a running border {II Menologio di Basilio II, pp. 219, 229, 277, 303, 
329, 415). For Armenian examples see: Etchmiadzin 22Q (Macler, Uivangile arm., 
fol. 4''-S*'; Nordenfalk, op. cit., pi. 22-24); Vienna 697 (Macler, Min. arm., pi. I, 
i; II, 4; III, 5-6; IV, 7; Nordenfalk, op. cit., pi. 31, 32b). Sometimes the half 
acanthus is disposed in opposite directions and forms a kind of rinceau (Macler, 
Min. arm., pi. VI, ii; Nordenfalk, op. cit., pi. 15, 33a; II Menologio, p. 411). 

^“R. Delbrueck, Die Consulardiptychen (Berlin-Leipzig, 1929), pi. 7, 22, 43, 55, 
64. See also the ivory plaque of the Archangel from the British Museum. 

L. Matsulewitsch, Byzantinische Antike. Studien auf Grund der Silbergefdsse 
der Ermitage (Berlin-Leipzig, 1929), p. 108, fig. 24 and pi. 31. 

^^‘M. de Vogiie, Syrie centrale: Architecture civile et religieuse du ler au Vile 
sihcle (Paris, 1865), pi. 31.4, 71, 76, 100, 121, 127.3, 129, 146; H. C. Butler, Early 
Churches in Syria (Princeton, 1929), p. 135, fig. 141; p. 223, fig. 231 A, B. 
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are always rigid, placed upright or head down. The acanthus of 
the Bert’ay Gospel, with their bent tips, recall those which are 
carved on capitals of the fifth and sixth centuries; some are 
placed almost diagonally, as if wind-swept;'®* others curve slightly 
and only their tips are bent.'*® Similar forms appear on a Roman 
sarcophagus, usually dated in the third century.'** 

The small building of folio 5'' and 5'' is unusual both as regards 
the place which has been assigned to it and its shape. A small 
ciborium or a basilica is sometimes painted on the H shaped 
title head of Byzantine manuscripts '*' but the Mestia Gospel, 
written in the monastery of 0§ka in 1033, offers the only other 
example of a building used as the crowning motif of an arch. In 
this case we have a domed basilica, with nave and apse extended 
and resting directly on the columns of the arcade.'*® A circular 
building occupies the entire page after the canon tables of the 
Adysh Gospel and some Armenian manuscripts; similar construc¬ 
tions, often of smaller size, are used by Byzantine artists as a 
frame for the titles.'*® In all these examples, however, the sup¬ 
ports are columns instead of pillars '*' and the double roof does 
not appear, though occasionally the concave sides of the conical 
roof slope upwards at the base as in the Bert’ay Gospel.'** In 

R. Kautzsch, Kapitellstudien. Beitrdge zu einer Geschichte des spdtantiken 
KapiteUs im Osten vom vierten bis ins siebente Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1936), pi. 28, 
nos. 457, 458, 460. 

^^Ibid., pi. 28, nos. 453, 455, 456. 

Gusman, Uart dicoratij de Rome (Paris, 1914), t. Ill pi. 153. On other 
monuments of the Roman period the acanthus, standing upright or head down, is 
used for borders. Gusman, op. cit.^ I, pi. 39, 40; V. Spinazzola, Le arte decorative 
in Pompei e nel Museo nazionale di Napoli (Milan, 1928), pi. 23; Th. Wiegand, 
Palmyra. Ergebnisse der Expeditionen von 1902 und 1917 (Archaologisches Institut 
des deutschen Reiches. Abteilung Istanbul-Berlin, 1932) pi. 51. 

Berlin, Cod. Philipps lyjS; Athos, Iviron 27 \ Athos, Lavra 86 (Weitzmann, 
Die byz. Buchmalerei, fig. 104, 100, 320). 

Materialy, X, p. 150, fig. 79. 

^ Etchmiadzin 229, Vienna 697, Jerusalem 2555 (Macler, Vev. arm., fol. 5^; 
Id., Min. arm., pi. VI, ii; Strzygowski, Ein zweites Etsch. Ev., pi II, 2; Norden- 
falk, op. cit., pi. 24, 33). Adysh Gospel {Materialy, XIV, pi. V; Nordenfalk, op. cit., 
p. 115, fig. 5). Paris gr. 70, Venice Marc. I 8, Athos Iviron 27, Athos Stavronikita 
13, Athos Dionysiou 34 (Weitzmann, Die byz. Buchmalerei, fig. 79-82, 92-93, 99, 
125, 187-190; Nordenfalk, op. cit., pp. 102-108). 

^®^In a tenth-century manuscript in Leningrad, Public Libr. gr. 33, the circular 
building, painted in the background of John’s portrait, has rectangular pillars but 
the dome is spherical (Weitzmann, Die byz. Buchmalerei, fig. 70). 

^“Venice, Marc. / 8\ Athos, Stavronikita 13 (Weitzmann, fig. 92, 125). 
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some Byzantine miniatures, when small houses or churches are 
represented, the tiles, drawn out of scale and carefully outlined, 
produce the impression of a double or triple roof.^*® But the only 
building, which has clearly a double roof with curved sides and 
upturned base, appears on the mosaics of Damascus.^^® 

The pomegranate rinceau (folio 4'') does not seem to have been 
used in other manuscripts though it occurs in sculpture and in 
mosaics.^^* The upper border of a Byzantine plaque in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum in Berlin offers the closest parallel slightly 
different forms may be found in Armenia where it appears to have 
been a favorite motif. Pomegranate branches were carved on 
the churches of Zwart’notz, Bana and Astarak;^^* the scroll, some¬ 
times alone, at other times combined with the vine, appears on the 
Church of the Apostles at Ani and especially at Att’amar, both 
in the paintings and in the sculpture.^^® 

The decorative pages of the Bert’ay Gospel have an eclectic 
character; some motives are highly conventionalized; others, on 
the contrary, are drawn with greater freedom and naturalism than 
in most tenth-century manuscripts.^^® Yet these contradictory 
traits appear side by side on the same page and cannot be at¬ 
tributed to different hands. Many signs point to a model which 
had retained, in part, the style and form of a late antique example. 


Athos, Esphigmenou 14, fol. 294, 389V, 390, 412, 414V, 4i5r and v, 416; Athos, 
Iviron 27, fol. 413V; Athos, Lavra Ais, evangelist portraits; Vatican gr. 752 
(Photographs of Professor A. M. Friend, Jr. and Dr. K. Weitzmann). 

Creswell, op. cit., pi. 44 b. 

Duthuit, La sculpture copte (Paris, 1931) pi. LIIIc, LIVd; de Vogiie, 
op. cit., pi. 76.1; Wiegand, Palmyra, pi. 78. 

Antioch on the Orontes //, pi. 74; M. Avi-Yonah, “Mosaic Pavements at 
El Hammam, Beisan,” The Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Pales¬ 
tine, V (1935), pi. XIV-XV. The branches of a vine trellis form medallions, and 
pomegranates are represented in some of the interstices between the medallions. 
At Jerusalem the pomegranates are added to the acanthus scroll, combined in 
garlands with other fruits, or placed on a leaf: Creswell, op. cit., pi. 21c, 24c, 30a, 
31b; see p. 189 n. 2 for the pomegranates on the mosaic pavement of the Russian 
convent on the Mount of Olives at Jerusalem. 

Brehier, La sculpture et les arts mineurs byzantins (Paris, 1936), pi. VIII 2. 

^^^J. Strzygowski, Die Baukunst der Armenier und Europa (Vienna, 1918), I, 
fig. 113, 115, 128, 328, 462. 

I, p. 107; I, fig. 334; fig- 574 > 580. 

have found no other examples, either in later classical or medieval art, of 
the long leaves tied like a ribbon bow of folio 5^ and the three lobed leaves with the 
chalice-like base of folio 4^. 
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It is interesting to observe, however, that the Bert’ay Gospel, or 
at least those pages which have survived, have none of the charac¬ 
teristic motives, such as the rainbow or the colored discs, which, 
according to Nordenfalk, go back ultimately to the Eusebian 
prototype.The Bert’ay Gospel is the copy of an early work, 
differing somewhat from the model which has survived in the 
majority of Byzantine and Armenian manuscripts. It is difficult 
to say whether this early type was followed in Georgia. The 
simple arcades of the Adysh Gospel, the only other example 
known so far, resemble those of the Armenian Gospels of the 
Lazareff Institute in Moscow, a manuscript written in 887 in 
Vanand, the western part of the province of Ayrarat,^^® that is in 
a region which is fairly close to the monastery of Satberd in Tao- 
Klarjet’ia where the Adysh Gospel was copied. 

Despite the presence of motives which occur more frequently in 
monuments of an earlier date, the painted folios of the Bert^ay 
Gospel must be assigned to the tenth century, because of the style 
of the evangelist portraits and the many similarities between the 
canon arcades and those of tenth-century manuscripts. It is diffi¬ 
cult to indicate an exact date; it seems probable that the decoration 
is contemporary with the copy of the text or only a little earlier 
than 941-988. The distant prototype was obviously a Greek work, 
but the immediate model of the Bert’ay Gospel must have been an 
Armenian manuscript; one could not understand otherwise those 
features which are closer to Armenian than to Byzantine examples. 
The conservative character of part of the decoration also militates 
in favor of an Armenian intermediary, for late antique motives 
often survived better in this country than in Byzantium, where 
there was a more continuous evolution of forms. The Alexandrian 
theme of a crocodile hunt, decorating two of the canon arcades of 
the Mlk’e Gospel, is a telling witness of the conservatism of 
Armenian artists.^^® 

A few remarks about Georgian tenth-century Gospels may be 
useful in order to show other similarities with Armenian manu¬ 
scripts as well as some of the differences. With a few exceptions, 

Nordenfalk, op, cit., pp. 88-93. See pi. IV, fig. 8; pi. VI, fig. 12. 

Evangile traduit en langue artnenienne ancienne et ecrit en Van 887 (Moscow, 
1889). 

Weitzmann, Die arm. Buchmalerei, pi. I, 1-2; pp. 5-6. 
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the text of the Gospels is unadorned in Georgia as it is in Armenia. 
Title heads appear only in the Sinai Gospel no. 16 of the year 
992;^®® this may be due to the Byzantine influence, stronger in 
Jerusalem where this manuscript was written, rather than to a 
change occurring in the latter part of the tenth century, for there 
are no title heads in the Tbet’ Gospel of 995. Ornate initials 
have been used in the Djruc Gospel of 936 ^®^ and in the P’arkhal 
Gospel of 970.^®* In the latter, decorated bands are placed at the 
end of the Gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke, and small crosses 
are drawn, in red ink, in the margins of the text.^®® Ornamental 
crosses of plaited work, painted red and black, appear after the 
Gospels of Matthew and John in Sinai 15; before Matthew and 
at the end of Luke in Sinai 16.^^* The use of decorative crosses in 
Gospels goes back to the early Christian period, witness the sixth 
century manuscript of the National Library in Vienna, no. 847.^^^ 
Similar crosses, enclosed in an ornate medallion, are drawn before 
the canon tables, or before the letter of Eusebius, in two Byzantine 
manuscripts: Athos, Lavra A 23 and Vat. Pal. gr. 220.^^^ The 
same practice is followed in the Armenian manuscripts of Jerusa¬ 
lem, nos. 2555 and 1924,^^'’ but in the tenth-century Mlat’i Gospel 
and in Venice, S. Lazzaro no. 887 of the year 1007,*®® the crosses 
are placed after each Gospel, as in the Georgian manuscripts, and 
those of Mlat’i are in plaited work, a form reminiscent of the 

Tsagareli, op. cit., II, p. 56. Notes of R. P. Blake. 

Baltrusaitis, Etudes sur Vart medUval en Georgie et en Armenie (Paris, 
1929), p. 27, fig. 38. Id., Art sumerien, art roman (Paris, 1934), p. 72 n. 3, MS. 
no. 1667. 

Materialy, XII, p. 140, fig. 83. Blake, Harvard Theol. Rev., XXI (1928), 
290 n. 2ib. 

Materialy, XII, p. 141, fig. 84, 86; p. 142, fig. 88. 

Notes of R. P. Blake. The Mestia Gospel of 1033 also has a cross in plaited 
work {Materialy, X, p. 150). 

Nordenfalk, op. cit., p. 157, fig. 18; p. 159, fig. 19. F. Wickhoff, “Die Oma- 
mente eines altchristlichen Codex der Hofbibliothek” {Jahrb. Kunstsamml. Wien 
XIV, 1893, pp. 196-213). 

Nordenfalk, op. cit., p. 159, fig. 20-21; Weitzmann, Die byz. Buchmalerei, 
fig. 6; Id., Die arm. Buchmalerei, pi. V, 14). 

Jerusalem 2555, fol. i^, before the letter of Eusebius, cross in a circular 
medallion; Jerusalem 1924, fol. 8r, before Matthew, cross of plaited work in a rec¬ 
tangular frame. 

^Photographs of R. P. Blake of MlaCi Gospels. For Venice 1007 see Weizt- 
mann. Die arm. Buchmalerei, pi. IX, 30. There are crosses also on folios 216^ and 
280V, that is after Mark, Luke and John. 
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crosses painted in Coptic codices of the ninth and tenth centuries. 

It has already been noted that in Georgia, as in Armenia, the 
evangelist portraits are on a separate quire, before the text,^^® but 
the multiple frontispiece of Armenian manuscripts — comprising 
New Testament scenes and sometimes the Sacrifice of Abraham 
and representations of Christ and the Virgin — does not seem 
to have been used in Georgia. New Testament scenes appear only 
in the Djruc Gospel. Brosset’s description reads: “En tete des 
Evangiles de St. Marc de St. Luc et de St. Jean sont des miniatures 
representant le miracle de Taveugle-ne, du possede et du para- 
lytique et le nom de Jesus-Christ est ecrit en capitales georgiennes, 
armeniennes et grecques. Derriere un portrait de la Vierge on lit: 
Sainte Mere de Dieu aie pitie d^Oulatha et sauve-la et rejouis 
Grigola.’’ If the words ‘‘en tete’^ were interpreted literally we 
should have to suppose that these scenes form a title-head to each 
one of the three Gospels, a type of illustration which does not 
appear in Byzantine manuscripts before the eleventh century. 
Perhaps Brosset meant “at the beginning,’^ in which case these 
miniatures might be facing the first page of each Gospel. Konda¬ 
kov and Bak’radze do not give any information about their place 
but they list, among the miniatures, the evangelist portraits which 
are not mentioned by Brosset.^®^ The choice of subjects is quite 
unusual. Miracles are not given special prominence in Byzantine 
and Armenian painting of this period; the single scenes selected for 
each Gospel are: the Nativity for Matthew; the Baptism for 
Mark; the Birth of John the Baptist or the Annunciation for Luke; 
the Descent into Limbo for John.^®^ 

A complete change occurs in the eleventh century and Georgian 
miniatures can hardly be distinguished from the Byzantine. The 
spread of Constantinopolitan influence throughout the Christian 

In Armenian manuscripts, even when the canon tables and the text have been 
decorated by the same painter, the numbering of the quires begins with the first 
page of Matthew; thus the initial quire seems to be considered as an independent 
unit. 

Eichmiadzin 22g, Vienna 697^ Jerusalem 2555 and 192^. The Mlk’e Gospel 
has only the Ascension but several folios are missing. 

Brosset, Voyage archeologique, i2e rapport, p. 83-84. 

Kondakov and Bak’radze, op. cit., p. 153-154. The miniatures of this manu¬ 
script seem to be later additions. 

S. Der Nersessian, Manuscrits arminiens illustris des Xlle^ Xllle et XIVe 
siecles de la Bibliotheque des Peres Mekhitharistes de Venise (Paris, 1937), p. 80. 
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East at this time is well known. In Cappadocia Byzantine types 
replace the earlier Syrian iconography; Armenian manuscripts 
such as the Gospel of Gagik, the last king of Kars,^®* Venice, 
5 . Lazzaro 1400 ^®® or the Gospel written in Sebastia in 1066,^®® 
are very close to the Greek models. The Byzantine imprint is 
even stronger in Georgian works, for the Georgian monasteries on 
the Black Mountain near Antioch, on Mount Olympus in Bithynia 
and especially the lavra of Iviron on Mount Athos were important 
centers of Greek influence. Near Constantinople itself, at Ro- 
mana, in the valley of Hromani, the monastery of Sokhasteri had 
been founded at the time of Basil I.^®^ Stephane, a monk of 
Satberd, had brought to Romana a copy of the original Gospel 
manuscript of George the Athonite and, though both these codices 
are lost, we can see from the Gospel of Vani, which in turn copied 
the manuscript of Stephane, that the illustration was purely By¬ 
zantine in style.^®® The same is true for the Alaverd Gospel written 
in 1054 at the monastery of Kalipos in Bithynia, brought to Con¬ 
stantinople and carried thence to Georgia in 1059 by Ivan 
Orbeli.^®* The canon tables and evangelist portraits of manu¬ 
scripts illustrated in Georgia are as Byzantine in style as the work 
done in Georgian monasteries within the boundaries of the empire; 
among the important examples should be mentioned the Mestia, 
Lafskhali and Pizounda Gospels.”® The richly illustrated Gospel 
of Gelat’i and the twelfth century codex of Djruc are faithful 
copies of the well known Paris gr. 74 or of its prototype.”* 

S. Der Nersessian, op. cit., p. 84 and passim. For reproductions see A. Tcho- 
banian, La Roseraie d'Armenie (vol. Ill, Paris, 1929). 

Weitzmann, Die arm. Buchmalerei, pi. XI-XIV; S. Der Nersessian, op. cit., 
p. 84 and passim. 

Der Nersessian, op. cit., p. 85 and passim; Archbishop G. Hovsephian, 
Khalbakians and Prosians (in Armenian, Valarsapat, 1928), pp. 176-177, figs. 
74 and 75. 

Takaichvili, “Antiquites georgiennes. L’evangile de Vani,” Byzantion, X 
(1935), 657. The relics of St. Hilarion the Georgian were brought here in 876 
(P. Peeters, “S. Hilarion dTberie,” Analecta Bollandiana, XXXII, pp. 241-2). 

Takaichvili, op. cit., p. 655-663, pi. XXXVIII-XL. 

^®® 2 ordania, Opisanie, II, p. 46-51; Materialy, VII, p. 10-20. 

Materialy, X, p. 149-153; Appendix, p. ii and 16; Stassoff, Uornement slave 
et oriental, pi. CXLIX, 25. 

^^N. Pokrovski, Zapiski Otd. russk. i slav. arch. Imp. russk. arch. Obscestva, 
IV, pp. 255-311; G. Millet, Recherches sur Viconographie de VEvangUe aux XIVe, 
XVe et XVIe siecles (Paris, 1916); Baumstark, “Eine georgische Miniaturenfolge 
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Georgian sculpture differs from Georgian illumination both in 
style and choice of motives. Our information is inadequate for 
the tenth century; but so far as can be seen from a few reproduc¬ 
tions of the monasteries of Iskhan, Tbet^, Oska, Dolisquana in 
Tao-Klardjet’ia/^^ interlaced designs predominate; animal and 
floral forms are subordinated to geometric patterns and the prin¬ 
ciples which govern the stylization differ from those followed in 
manuscript illumination. The rich and beautiful carvings of the 
eleventh century show a further development of tenth-century 
forms there is a continuity here which contrasts with the sharp 
change of style observed in painting. In Georgia, as in Armenia, 
the influence of Byzantine models was more strongly felt in manu¬ 
script illumination, while the national style developed with greater 
freedom in monumental works. 

Byzantine influence, which came directly to Georgia in the 
eleventh century, had previously passed in part through Armenian 
channels. This is in keeping with the literary tradition. During 
the first period, that is from the fifth to the middle of the eighth 
century, Georgia was predominantly under oriental influence and 
the translation of Christian documents was made primarily from 
Armenian.In spite of the split between the two churches in 607 
and the Armenophobe tendency which arose towards the end of 
the tenth century, there was no overt break until the time of the 
Georgian Athonite school. Not only is the original translation of 
the Gospels made from the Armenian but the later version also 
seems to be dependent on Armenian prototypes. It is with St. 
Euthymius the Athonite that we have a revision based directly on 
the Greek text.^^^ Writings of the Greek Church fathers were like- 

zura Matthausevangelium,” Oriens Christianus (1915), pp. 140-147; Id., Eine 
georgische Miniaturenfolge zum Markusevangelium (O. Ch., 1916, p. 152-161). 

Baltrusaitis, Etudes sur Vart medieval, pi. LXVI, LXXIII; p. 44, fig. 68; 
p. 46, fig. 74. Materialy, III, pi. XXXVIII, XLIV-XLVII, p. 72, fig. 44. 

Numerous reproductions in Baltrusaitis, op, cit.; in Materialy, especially 
vol. Ill, IV and VII; see also Taqaishvili, “Four Basilican Churches in the Qvirila 
Valley,” Georgica I 2-3 (1936), 154-173, pi. I-XXVI; Id., “Antiquities of Georgia,” 
Georgica, I 4-5 (1937), pi. V-VII, X. 

R. P. Blake, “Georgian Theological Literature,” Journal of Theological Studies, 
XXVI (1925), pp. 52-53. 

R. P. Blake, “The Old Georgian Version of the Gospel of St. Mark,” Patrologia 
Orientalis, XX 3, pp, 445-447. “The so-called Alaverd Gospels contains the state¬ 
ment that its text is that of St. Euthymius the Athonite. There is no reason to 
doubt this, but such brief inspection of the text as has been made shows that it is 
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wise translated from the Armenian: the commentary of the Song 
of Songs by St. Hippolytus; the discourse of St. Athanasius against 
the Arians; the commentaries on the Psalms by St. Epiphanius.*^® 
The latter was translated by a monk living in Tao-Klardjet’ia in 
the first half of the tenth century.*^^ There are Armenian inscrip¬ 
tions in the Djruc Gospel and in a tenth-century Hymnal; the 
scribe Beray who copied the Satberd manuscript in 973 signed his 
name in Armenian.*^® All this indicates continued literary rela¬ 
tions between Georgia and Armenia and also that the Armenian 
language was still known by Georgian monks of the tenth century. 

It is natural that Armenian influence should have been particu¬ 
larly strong in Tao-Klardjet’ia, for this border land had passed 
to and fro from Armenian to Georgian rule. Parts of this region 
are included in the Armenian provinces of Tayk’ and Gougark’; 
among the “cantons” of Gougark’ is Klarjk’ with Artanuj as its 
chief city,^’® the same Artanuj which had been founded by the 
Georgian prince Vakhtang Gorgoslan and later became the capital 
of the Georgian Bagratids, a branch of the Armenian ruling 
family.^®® 

The cities of Ardzen, Erzeroum and Kars, all wealthy and 
prominent in the tenth century, are fairly near Artanuj and were 
doubtless in commercial intercourse with it.^®^ Kars had become 

almost identical with that of St. George the Athonite. This latter text, probably 
to be dated between the years 1040 and 1050, became the vulgate of the Georgian 
church” (Blake, Harvard TheoL Rev. [1928], pp. 292-293). 

Peeters, “Traductions et traducteurs dans Thagiographie orientale,” Ana¬ 
lecta Bollandiana, XL (1922), 278-280. 

^^^In a letter addressed to Stephen, first bishop of Tbet’, the translator Dad 
admits that he did not understand the Greek of St. Epiphanius. P. Peeters’ com¬ 
ments on this are of particular interest: “Mais on aurait tort de voir dans cet aveu 
autre chose que le regret intelligent de n’avoir pu atteindre le texte original. A le 
bien entendre, il prouve plutot qu’a cette 4 poque il y avait encore des livres 
armeniens a Satberd et qu’on les y comprenait” (A. B. XL [1922], 280. See also 
A. B., XXXVI-XXXVII [1917-1919], 210). 

^’®P. Peeters, A. B., XL (1922), p. 279. 

Bnaskharhik Bararan (Venice, 1900), pp. 316-318; J. Marquart, “Eransahr 
nach der Geographie des Ps. Moses Xorenac’i,” Abhandl. der kon. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Klasse III (1899-1901) p. 116; H. Hub- 
schmann, Altarmenische Ortsnamen, p. 356. 

Taqaishvili, “Georgian Chronology and the Beginnings of Bagratid Rule in 
Georgia,” Georgica I i, pp. 23-25. Asot I, the great curopalat established his resi¬ 
dence at Artanuj. 

“^The historian Aristakes writes about Ardzen: “This city, by its splendor and 
magnificence, stood out among all those of the provinces. The merchants built and 
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the second capital of Armenia at the time of king Abas (929-953) 
and an independent kingdom during the reign of his successor 
Ashot III. Both rulers were interested in rebuilding the churches 
and monasteries which had been destroyed by the Arabs and 
under Abas of Kars the artistic activity was even greater. From 
Erzeroum and Kars, as well as from the neighboring monasteries, 
richly illuminated manuscripts could easily be carried to Artanuj 
or to the monastic centers of Tao-Klarjet 4 a and some had cer¬ 
tainly remained from the time of Armenian occupation. 

Several of the oldest Georgian manuscripts were copied in 
monasteries which bear Armenian names and may have been earlier 
Armenian foundations. §atberd, for instance, is the Armenian 
word Mitznadzor is jg^han is 

the birthplace of the catholicos Nerses III, known as 
^‘the Builder’’ because of his numerous foundations.^®^ We read 
in the life of St. Gregory of Khandzt’a that Nerses had erected 
the church of ISkhan which St. Gregory found in ruins in the 
ninth century.^®^ It is in fact extremely interesting that this 
information, which is not given by any of the Armenian historians, 
should appear in a Georgian text. 0 §ka may also be an Armenian 
name, slightly deformed, if the identification between Eosk (which 
is the same place as Oska) and Asunk can be accepted.^®® 

embellished the churches, they housed and welcomed the monks, they charitably 
fed the poor and the entire population rivaled in works of piety. Thus its mer¬ 
chants were famous and the kings of nations were the protectors of this city.” 
Cf. Aristagues de Lasdivert, Histoire d^Arminie (Paris, 1864) pp. 79-80. According 
to Matthew of Edessa {Chronique, ch. LXXIII) there were eight hundred churches 
at Ardzen. 

^®^The church and monastery of Satberd were built by St. Gregory of Khandzt’a 
(P. Peeters, A. B., XXXVI-XXXVII (1917-1919), 248-249). 

^“Mitznadzor is close to the monasteries of Opiza, Bert’ay and Cqarost’avi. 
Satberd was a little further removed but maintained close relations with them 
{Ibid., pp. 301-302). 

^“Only Sebeos says that he was a native of Iskhan (Armenian edition, [Tiflis, 
1913]) P- 228). Asolik, John Catholicos and Vardan write that he came from the 
province of Tayk’. The foundations of Nerses mentioned by the Armenian writers 
are: the chapel of St. Sergius; the chapel on the site of Khor Virap; the church of 
Zwart’notz; the catholicos’ palace next to this church. 

^“P. Peeters, A. B., XXXVI-XXXVII (1917-1919), p. 250: “Deinde curopa- 
lates Ischanum adiit, comitantibus viris beads patre Gregorio et patre Saba. . . . 
Divino numine Sabas Ischani factus est episcopus in ecclesia catholica (olim) a 
Narsete catholico aedificata, et in huius sede quae per multos annos viduata fuerat.” 
See also ibid., p. 237. 

Brosset, “Inscriptions georgiennes et autres recueillies par le P. Nerses 
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A§unk is mentioned by the historian Vardan in connection with 
Sahak Mrut, bishop of Tayk’, the author of the answer sent by 
the council of Sirakavan to the patriarch of Constantinople, 
Photius, who was urging the Armenians to adhere to the Chalce- 
donian doctrine.^®^ Sahak Mrut resided at A§unk and had fled 
from the Byzantine religious persecutions to eastern Armenia. 
If the identification of A§unk- 0 §ka is correct, then 0 §ka, one of 
the most active centers for the copy of manuscripts,^** was the 
seat of the Armenian bishop of Tayk’ as late as the middle of the 
ninth century. 

Though connections were maintained, Armenian influence 
gradually yielded to Georgian in the tenth century because 
of the dearmenization of Tao-Klarjet’ia. Several factors were 
responsible for this. The region had suffered greatly from the 
Arab devastations and we know from the biography of St. Greg¬ 
ory of Khandzt’a that it was very scantily populated in the ninth 
century.^*® Some of the inhabitants also had left because of the 
pressure brought upon them to accept the doctrines of the council 
of Chalcedon; those Armenians who were converted and who re¬ 
mained were gradually hellenized or georgianized, adopting with 
the religious faith the language of the church. There was, further¬ 
more, an influx of Georgian immigrants who, protected by their 
rulers, took the place of the Armenians. 

As the country became stabilized, prosperity increased. Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogenetus writes that “the citadel of Ardanutzion 
(Artanuj) is very strong and has ramparts suitable to the capital 
of a district; it is the centre of all the business of Trebizond, of 
Iberia, of Abkhazia, of all Armenia and Syria, and it does an im¬ 
mense commerce with all these countries. The country or ‘arzen’ 


Sargissian,” Memoires de VAcad. Imp. des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 70 serie, 
VIII (1864), fasc. 10, pp. 5-11. For the Armenian text see Basmavep (1864), 
pp. 155-160. 

History of Vardan Vardapet (in Armenian, Venice 1862), p. 85. 

Several of the manuscripts which John C’ordvaneli, called T’ornik, ordered 
for the lavra of Iviron were written at Oska: R. P. Blake, “Catalogue des manu- 
scrits georgiens,” Rev. de VOrient chretien, XXVIII (1931-1932), 291, 301-304, 

329-339* 

Peeters, A. B., XXXVI-XXXVII (1917-19), 227. At the time of the 
foundation of Khandzt’a, Opiza was the only monastery of the region. 
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of Ardanutzion is large and fertile; it is the key to Iberia, Ab¬ 
khazia and Meskhia.” 

These commercial relations with all the surrounding territories 
fostered cultural relations as well. Thus the historical circum¬ 
stances, the evidence of literary connections add weight to the 
conclusions reached through stylistic and iconographic studies and 
give us further reason to assume that the model of the Bert^ay 
Gospel may have been drawn from Armenia. 

The illustration of the Bert’ay Gospel not only adds to our 
knowledge of Georgian painting in the tenth century, but it opens 
up a new chapter in the history of canon table decorations. It 
would be rash, at present, to try to assign a date or place of origin 
to the remote prototype which may be discerned through this 
manuscript, and which differs from the other canon arcades known 
so far. We can only call attention to the fact that several of the 
less common motives point to the eastern provinces, rather than 
to Byzantium. 


E. Allen, A History of the Georgian People (London, 1932), p. 58. 
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THE DIRECT APPROACH IN THE STUDY 
OF ART HISTORY^ 

BY SIRARPIE DER NERSESSIAN 

T he opening sentences of M. Focillon’s book on the art of the 
Romanesque sculptors may be applied to the study of all 
periods of art history. ''L'etude de la sculpture medievale en Occident 
peut etre prise de plusieurs points de vue et, pour bien la com- 
prendre dans son ensemble, il faudrait n'en negliger aucun. . . . La 
science qui en rendrait compte d'une fagon complete devrait etre 
a la fois une iconographie, une philosophie et une analyse formelle” 
Each one of these approaches—iconography, philosophy, analysis of 
forms—requires a special type of knowledge, a special type of prepara¬ 
tion and in different studies one or the other has been emphasized 
or considered exclusively. But whatever the point of view, this fact 
remains, that the ideas are expressed through the language of art; 
and in order to get their full meaning one must learn that language. 
The study of art forms is thus the foundation of art history and the 
first task is to recognize and understand the essential elements of a 
work of art. 

The methods used in training students in the study of art history 
are varied. The one most frequently followed might be called the 
external approach: the work of art is viewed “from the outside,“ 
in its final aspect. Through careful consideration of an individual 
work, through minute comparisons with other works by the same 
man, or of the same period, or of the national or regional group to 
which the artist belongs, one tries to determine the style of that 
artist, the characteristic traits of the art of a period or of a country. 
Another method, which may be called the direct approach, is based 
on the recognition of the fact that style and technique are insepar¬ 
able. Its aim is to supplement the information acquired through 
the external study of works of art by the immediate knowledge of 
the technical elements which are responsible for the distinguishing 
features of the style. 

^ Paper presented at the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the College Art Associa¬ 
tion at New Haven, January 23rd, 1942. The publication of the complete text of 
this paper should not be construed as setting a precedent for the inclusion of 
long articles in the Journal. A wide-spread popular demand as well as the desire 
of the Directors of the Association to give evidence of their sincere interest in 
this and similar approaches to art instruction, have influenced the Editors to 
make an exception.—Sumner McK. Crosby. 
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In many colleges and universities, painting and modeling were 
taught long before the introduction of a serious study of art history. 
When departments of art history were established, these courses 
of painting, modeling and design were usually maintained, some¬ 
times as a separate unit, sometimes incorporated into the general 
program of art history. This has brought about a certain confusion; 
in the minds of many persons any kind of practical work is a survival 
of an old order which may have its historical raison d'etre but which 
does not have a legitimate place in the study of art history. A very 
clear distinction should be made, therefore, between those courses 
which are entirely devoted to the practice of the arts and are similar 
to the work done in art schools, and those courses in which the 
practical work is closely connected with art history. An attempt has 
been made at Wellesley to bring out this distinction by calling the 
former studio courses, and by giving the name “laboratory'' to that 
type of practical work which is allied to the teaching of art history. 
Only the latter concerns us here. 

The direct approach, this method of combining practical and 
theoretical studies, was initiated at Wellesley in 1897 by Alice Van 
Vechten Brown; it was developed first under her direction, later 
under that of Myrtilla Avery, and is now being continued. In the 
long period of time—over forty years—in which it has been practiced, 
details of the plan have been and are still being constantly modified 
or adjusted, and there has been ample opportunity to examine its 
possible advantages or disadvantages. Since this method was firmly 
established when I came to Wellesley, and I can in no way claim any 
credit for it, I am free to say, without being deterred by personal 
modesty, that the results have fully justified the experiment and have 
given us the conviction that it is not only a good method but the 
right method of teaching undergraduates. 

The function of technique in the development or changes of style 
is fully recognized in architecture and in the various works of minor 
arts such as ceramics, textiles, metalwork. Nor is there much doubt 
about the advantages of a knowledge of techniques in certain specific 
fields or periods. No one will deny, for instance, that experiments 
with the different methods employed in the graphic arts are of 
invaluable help in appreciating critically, let us say, a drypoint as 
distinguished from an etching, or a pencil drawing from a silver- 
point. A student trained in this manner will know from first hand 
experience the possibilities and limitations of each medium and he 
will have a more intelligent appreciation of the results. Similarly, a 
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person who has tried his hand at different kinds of fresco, who has 
experimented with mosaics, tempera, oil glazes, will have a more 
solid foundation for his judgment of medieval and Renaissance 
painting. Erroneous attributions may be avoided if one is able to 
recognize fundamental technical differences which may exist be¬ 
tween works ascribed to the same artist. Or if any injury has been 
done to a work of art in the process of restoration, as is often the 
case, a person with some technical knowledge is in a better position 
to recognize the condition and to judge the original aspect of the 
work in question. I need only recall one of the examples mentioned 
by Daniel V. Thompson in his important book on The Materials of 
Medieval Painting, Years ago, the Russian copyist, Nicholas Lochoff, 
asserted that the blackness of the Tintoretto paintings in the Scuola 
di San Rocco was due to the effect of oil or varnish applied by a 
later hand on colors tempered with size. Very few were willing to 
accept his statement that these paintings were originally executed 
in a color scheme of light grays, blues, reds, greens and yellows. 
Yet when they were taken down from the walls during the last 
war, it was discovered that the portion of one of the canvases which 
had been folded under and, consequently, had never been varnished, 
showed exactly the color and high value range claimed by Lochoff. 

The knowledge of different techniques is only one aspect of the 
direct method and may be reserved, in a large measure, for the 
more advanced and specialized courses. The real training must 
begin as soon as the student is introduced to the study of art, so 
that he may learn to recognize, through his personal experience and 
by means of a series of exercises, the fundamental problems con¬ 
nected with line, form, color, design. Thus the understanding of a 
work of art will be based on firmer ground, the student’s faculties 
of observation, of analysis, will develop more quickly, he will tend 
to rely less exclusively on what he hears or reads and more on what 
he sees for himself. 

In order that such a method of teaching may be carried out suc¬ 
cessfully, it is imperative that the art history be taught by a person 
trained in that field and the practical experiments by another in¬ 
structor who has been equally well trained in an art school and who 
has also some knowledge of art history. There should be close 
collaboration between the two instructors, and what we have called 
the laboratory work should be subordinated to the historical and 
critical study. That is, the principal aim should be not to train future 
artists, but rather to acquaint students as directly as possible with the 
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purely formal aspects. The artistic quality of the student’s own work 
is far less important in this case than his intelligent understanding 
of the problems involved and a person with no skill at all may derive 
as much benefit from these exercises as his more gifted companions. 
It is also advisable to plan the work in such a way that there is as 
close a parallelism as possible between the type of exercises done 
in the laboratory appointment and the monuments discussed in the 
lectures. A few examples will illustrate these points. To draw the 
student’s attention to the degree of stylization of the human figure 
in certain works of ancient art, the instructor poses a model in the 
attitude of one of the figures which is being studied, for instance, 
the boy gathering crocuses from Knossos, or one of the hockey 
players on the relief from an ancient wall in Athens, or one of the 
figures from the Aegina pediment. By sketching first from the living 
model, then from a photograph of the painting, relief or statue 
projected on the screen, the students readily observe the type of 
stylization of anatomy in each case. For the study of Greek drapery, 
similar sketches may be made from a model clothed in the Doric 
peplos and a slide of a figure from the East pediment of Olympia. 

Experiments in light and shade and in color accompany the study 
of painting. It is well to begin with very elementary problems. In 
order to teach students to distinguish half tone and shadow without 
being distracted by differences of local color, the instructor may 
take simple geometric forms, paint them with varicolored spots or 
graded tones, and then ask the class to draw and shade these 
objects, ignoring the local color. Gradually one may pass to more 
complicated forms, to still lifes and to figures. During these and 
similar exercises dealing with the management of light and shade, 
constant allusion is made to the works which are being studied in the 
lectures, so that students come to understand more easily, the various 
styles of painting. 

Through his own use of color the student will have an immediate 
knowledge of the properties of color and of the importance of color 
relations. Simple exercises in monochrome oil painting, which have 
as their main object the expression of form, lead to similar studies 
in full color. Other exercises show the possibilities of producing 
solid form without adherence to the ‘‘total visual effect,” that is, 
without following the sequence of light and shade values, diminu¬ 
tion of intensity, etc., which occur under ordinary illumination. 
This enables students to understand specific aspects of the work of 
the early Renaissance artists whose color modeling is of that type. 
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By means of other exercises, they are helped to recognize the con¬ 
trast between those paintings in which there is an organization of 
tones with reference to a definite source of light, as in Vermeer, 
and those in which light and shade are managed for dramatic effect 
as in Tintoretto. Outdoor studies, in which attention is directed 
to the cooling off of color and the softening of edges in the distance, 
may help in grasping the principles of aerial perspective. The ex¬ 
perience of painting in broken color, both still life and landscape, 
brings out more clearly the distinction between pigment mixture 
and the mixture of colors by the eye. 

Exercises connected with sculpture present some material diffi¬ 
culties, since it is seldom possible to experiment with actual stone 
carving, but substitutes may be found and by using fairly hard 
synthetic materials and small carving tools, students may have some 
opportunity to distinguish between the cutting away process and 
the building up process with which they are familiar through their 
use of clay. Most beginners find it difficult to distinguish between 
the different planes of a modeled surface. One way of helping them 
is to ask them to make a clay abstract, in simplified planes, of a 
fully modeled cast. And since so much of our work is dependent on 
the study of photographs rather than on that of the originals, it is 
very important to train students to visualize the relief. For instance, 
by working from details of such an example as the Ghiberti doors 
they can deduce the degree of projection. By using different views 
they can reconstruct the three dimensions not only of reliefs but of 
statues in the round. 

Similar, though usually more difficult, exercises are assigned in 
many of the advanced courses where a closer connection may be 
established between the historical study and the practical work. As 
an example, I may cite a problem in connection with the study of 
Michelangelo. A model was made to take the pose of one of the 
youths from the Sistine ceiling; we had to try several times before we 
could find a pose which could be reproduced fairly closely by the 
human body, and this in itself was instructive. On the same sheet 
the students made a drawing from the model and a sketch from the 
photograph of the youth from the Sistine ceiling. Sometimes original 
compositions are made as far as possible in the style of an artist, 
of a school, or of a period. One such experiment, which has par¬ 
ticularly interested students in recent years, has been to illustrate an 
idyll of Theocritus, by making a composition in clay in the manner 
of late Hellenistic pictorial reliefs. 
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These are only a few of the exercises given to students. Others 
concern architecture, others again are devoted to the analysis of 
composition, but I hope the ones I have mentioned are sufficient 
to show the special character of the laboratory work and its general 
aim which is the understanding of style and of technique. Perhaps the 
best comparison of this method would be with the study of Musical 
Theory. The studio work, that is the study of painting, modeling, 
design, independent of art history, may be compared in part to 
instruction in piano, violin or some other instrument. What we 
have called “laboratory’' work, that is the practical exercises, closely 
allied with the art history, is similar to the study of harmony. It is 
obvious that a knowledge of the principles of harmony and exercises 
in composition are essential to anyone who wishes to make a serious 
study of music. That the parallel case in the field of fine arts is 
not generally recognized is due to the fact that we are dealing with 
the same materials both in studio and in laboratory. Thus the 
purpose of the instruction in these courses seems to be the same to 
those who do not pay attention to the fundamental difference of the 
approach and of the type of work. 

One objection raised against this method of teaching art history 
is the supposed loss of time. I have often heard it said, “Of course we 
should be very glad to have our students know more about tech¬ 
nique, etc., but if we devoted one appointment a week out of the 
usual three, we should not be able to cover the field.” The extent 
of the “field” that has to be covered is not easy to define. The subject 
with which we are all concerned is so difficult and so vast that even 
a lifetime of study in a restricted field cannot give to any of us that 
complete knowledge which is our distant goal. We are naturally 
more modest when we refer to the field of study in our teaching, 
but even there, with the flexibility of the programs, with the range 
between the number of hours that students may devote to their 
major subject, there cannot be any set norm. I realize of course 
that in referring to the field we are thinking of the minimum amount 
of information that a student must have, first in a given course, then 
in a given number of courses, which constitute the minimum re¬ 
quirement for an undergraduate in his major field. But even the 
concept of the minimum requirement would differ from one quali¬ 
fied person to another, from one well-established program to another. 
The problem must be approached from another side, and, to my 
mind, it may be formulated in terms of information versus knowl¬ 
edge. Is the aim of an undergraduate program in a liberal arts col- 
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lege to give as much information as can be crowded into a four year 
program? If that were the case, naturally more information could 
be acquired in three hours of lectures than in two hours. But none 
of us would accept such a definition; we should all say that our aim 
is to train, to the best of our ability, the student’s mind, his powers 
of observation, of analysis, of criticism, of independent judgment, 
to lay the proper foundations for more advanced work, to give, in 
brief, adequate knowledge rather than extended information. The 
question of time is therefore subsidiary; the real question is, does 
a student acquire a better knowledge, a truer understanding of art 
through three hours of lectures, or their equivalent, or is this more 
surely achieved if theoretical knowledge is supplemented by the 
proper kind of practical knowledge? It is our belief that the time 
devoted to the type of practical work I have described is a gain and 
not a loss, that it assures a better, quicker, more intimate under¬ 
standing of works of art and a greater ability to distinguish delicate 
variations of style. 

The method I have briefly sketched applies primarily to under¬ 
graduate work. Having acquired the necessary technical and basic 
knowledge, the student need not necessarily continue the practical 
work in post graduate studies, except when he devotes his time to a 
special field in which further experiments in technique may be 
important. But in so far as this method of training lays a firm 
foundation for independent studies it has a direct bearing on sound 
methods of research. 

Wellesley College 


MODERN ART FIRST, NOT LAST 

BY LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER 

I N THE exchange of views on the historical value of modern art 
recently published in the College Art Journal by Mr. Barr 
and Professor Mather, I should like to add a few observations which 
are based on experience perhaps somewhat different from theirs. 
Professor Mather is probably right, speaking for students of the 
humanities, in insisting that the most scholarly discipline and the 
surest values are to be found in the historical past. But I think a 
good many of our colleagues in the teaching profession are likely 
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UNE APOLOGIE DES IMAGES DU SEPTifiME SifeCLE 
Par SiRARPiE DER Nersessian 

Un traits arm4nien centre les iconoclastes est conserve en plusieurs 
manuscrits sous le nom de Vrt’anes K’ert’ogh, le pofete, moine lettr6 qui 
joua un role important dans Phistoire eccl^siastique de PArm4nie k la fin 
du sixieme et au d^but du septieme si^cle. Vrt’anes avait 4t4 Paide du 
catholicos Moise; nomm4 locum tenens k la mort de ce dernier, il dirigea les 
affaires patriarcales pendant Pinterr^gne de 604 k 607. Aprfes P61ection 
du catholicos Abraham il continua k prendre une part active dans les dis¬ 
cussions provoqu^es par le schisme entre P4glise arm^nienne et P6glise 
g^orgienneh Le traits centre les iconoclastes a 4t6 public en 1852, mais, 
joint en appendice k un ouvrage d’4dification, il a pass6 presque inapergu^. 
Une nouvelle publication faite en 1927, d’aprfes un manuscrit de Jeru¬ 
salem, n’a pas non plus attire Pattention du public savant®. Il nous parait 
done utile d’en donner la traduction^, et de le mettre k la portee de tons 
ceux qui s’interessent aux debuts de Piconoclasme, car si ce texte a ete 
reellement ecrit par Vrt’anes, il serait le plus ancien traite centre les 
conoclastes qui nous soit parvenu en aucune langue. 

TRADUCTION 

Toutes les creatures sont edairees par la lumifere vivifiante et le ciel et 
la terre se rejouissent, illumines par ses rayons, car la lumifere de la verite 
a inonde de sa clarte Punivers entier. Le sombre brouillard qui couvrait 
les coeurs tenebreux et endurcis s’est dissipe, et le monde s^est rempli de 


^ Plusieurs lettres de Vrt’anes K’ert’ogh se trouvent dans le Livre des Lettres 
(Tiflis, 1901 ), pp. 93 - 98 , 130 - 131 , 135 - 139 , 141 - 145 . Pour la question arm6nog§or- 
gienne et le r 61 e jou6 par Vrt^anes voir: N. Akinian, Kiurion Catholicos des Gtorgiens 
(Vienne, 1910 ); et pour Pactivit^ litt^raire de Vrt'anes voir Particle du mtoe auteur 
dans Handes Amsorya ( 1910 ), pp. 8 - 11 , 37 - 46 . 

2 Garegin Z. Sahakian, Sur Vintercession des saints (Venise, 1853 ), pp. 325 - 342 . 
Ce texte n’est mentionn^ ni par K. Ter Mkhrttschian, Die Paulikianer im hyzan- 
tinischen Kaiserreiche (Leipzig, 1893 ), ni par Fred. C. Conybeare, The Key of Truth 
(Oxford, 1898 ), bien que tous deux se soient occup^s des debuts de Piconoclasme en 
Arm^nie. 

® Mgr. E. Tourian dans la revue Sion du Patriarcat arm^nien de Jerusalem ( 1927 ), 
pp. 22 - 25 , 61 - 63 . Je remercie Monsieur A. Bedikian qui a eu Pamabilit6 de me 
communiquer ces num 5 ros de Sion et le P^re Gokian qui m^a aid6e 4 traduire quel- 
ques-uns des passages obscurs. 

* La traduction est faite d’apres la publication de Venise, corrig^e par celle du 
manuscrit de Jerusalem. Les extraits dW manuscrit de Vienne du dix-neuvieme 
si^cle ne pr6sentent pas de variantes importantes (P. J. Dachian, Catalogue des 
manuscrits de la Bihliothhque des Pbres Mekhitaristes de Vienne, pp. 206 - 207 , MS. 
no. 44 ). Le manuscrit d’Etchmiadzin, no. 102, est encore inMit. 
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renseignement qui fait connattre Dieu. Mais les partisans des etudes 
obscures, qui errent en vain dans les sombres t^nfebres, tremblent, con- 
fondus; ils trompent vilement les coeurs des innocents, et ils introduisent 
des h6r6sies dans TEglise. II ne faut pas, disent-ils, avoir des peintures 
et des images dans les 6glises; et ils apportent en t6moignage des paroles de 
TAncien Testament qui ont 6t6 dites au sujet de Pidolatrie d6nonc6e par 
les prophfetes. Mais nos images® ne leur ressemblent pas car elles se 
rapportent au Christ et k ses 61us; et ceci n’est pas seulement la v6rit6 
mais nous est t6moign4 par les 4critures. Et nous dirons ce que les his- 
toriens des commandements nous ont enseign6. 

Car Moise, le premier, fit le module des images pour Tautel: deux ch6ru- 
bins ail6s,de forme humaine,fabriqu4s en or martel6 et places au-dessus du 
propitiatoire; et le Seigneur des Seigneurs parlait d’au milieu d’eux®. 
L’apotre confirme ceci par son t^moignage. ‘‘Les ch6rubins de la gloire, 
dit-il, qui couvraient le propitiatoire.”^ C’est Ik Timage du grand mystfere. 
De meme le rideau que Dieu dit de fabriquer avec des soies multicolores, 
des images, et d’embellir, de diverses maniferes, (ce voile) qui est de fin lin 
et de pourpre, rouge et azur; les couleurs des fils du rideau n’6taient-elles 
pas des pigments, et les ch4rubins du rideau n^6taient-ils pas des images?®. 
Suivant ce m^me module Salomon fabriqua en bois de cyprfes les ch6rubins 
du temple et les recouvrit d’or; et il fit non seulement les ch6rubins qui 
6 taient dans Toracle, mais il entailla les murs, les portes, les pav6s, de 
sculptures, de ch6rubins, de palmiers et de boutons de fleurs 4panouies®. 
Et Dieu ne d6sapprouva pas et il Tappela le temple de son nom. Le 
prophfete inspire Ez4chiel, dans la vision qu’il vit, non pas comme un autre 
des prophfetes ou des oracles, mais parlant avec la r6v61ation divine, dit: 
“Le Seigneur me posa dans une ville, sur une haute montagne, et il m’y 
fit entrer, et j’y vis un autel et un homme redoutable et merveilleux. Des 
Eclairs jaillissaient comme de Tairain; et il se tenait au-dessus de la porte, 
et il avait en sa main un cordeau de lin et une canne amesurer, et il me dit: 
Fils de rhomme, regarde et retiens tout ce qui est ici, car je suis venu pour 
te les montrer. Et je vis le temple peint tout autour, k Tint^rieur et k 
Lext6rieur, avec des ch6rubins et des palmes, depuis le sol jusqu’au toit. 
Et ce n’6tait pas seulement le temple qui 4tait peint, mais aussi les cours, 
les portes et Tautel; et il y avait des ch^rubins de forme humaine, deux 
par deux, ce qui est le module des grandes merveilles^®.” 

® Le mot image ne se trouve pas dans le texte qui dit seulement: “mais les n6tres.’* 

« Exode, XXV, 18-22. 

^ Spitre aux HthreuXj IX, 5. 

8 Exode, XXVI, 31; XXXVI, 8 et 35. 

9 1 Rois, VI, 23-35. 

19 Eztchiel, XL, 2-4; XLI, 18-20. Ces passages, comme d’ailleurs tons ceux de la 
Bible, sont cit6s de m5moire et ne correspondent pas exactement au texte biblique. 
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Que diras-tu de ceci, 6 homme, toi qui es malade d’esprit, car j’ai dit 
au sujet des ch6rubins que Moise et Salomon avaient fait faire qu’ils 
4 taient fails de main d’homme; considferes-tu comme fabriqufe ce que 
Dieu leur avail montr 4 ? Voici, il est clair que dfes rorigine les images 
furent faites pour Thonneur el la v 4 n 4 ration de la gloire divine. El dans 
le Nouveau Testament Paul dit aux Alh^niens: ‘^En passant et en re¬ 
gardant VOS divinitfe, j’ai trouv 4 un autel sur lequel 6tait 6crit: au dieu 
inconnu. Celui que vous honorez sans le connattre, c’est celui que je vous 
annonce’’^^ Etait-ce Dieu qui 4 tait Pautel? Mais Paul t^moigne qu’ils 
rhonoraient au nom de Dieu. Et nous, nous ne disons pas que les images 
et les peintures sont le Dieu veritable, mais nous les peignons au nom de 
Dieu, tel qu’il apparut, celui quTsaie dit devoir nattre, et J 6 r 4 mie qu’il 
circulera parmi les hommes, celui dont David pr 4 dit la passion et Pensevelis- 
sement, Ez^chiel et Os 4 e la r&urrection, Daniel et Zacharie la seconde ve¬ 
nue, Nahum et Malachie le jugement. Car ils nous ont racont6 par des 
symboles; et il est, celui qui fut; et il est, celui qui doit 6tre. Et nous 
peignons cela mfeme qui est 4 crit dans les saintes Ventures; et T^criture est 
un pigment et la matifere des images. 

Les Pferes de Pfiglise parlent aussi des images. Par exemple, Jean, 
4 v 6 que de Constantinople, dans son discours adress6 aux baptises; et im 
peu plus loin il dit: “Par exemple, les statues d’airain des rois sont ina- 
nim^es et insensibles; ceux qui se r 4 fugient auprfes d^eux sont prot6g&, 
non parce que ces statues sont en airain, mais parce qu’elles sont le por¬ 
trait de rempereur”^^ toi, h 4 r 4 tique, entends-le de cette manifere. 
De nouveau dans ce discours oh il dit qu’il ne faut pas supprimer les titres 
des saintes Ventures, il ajoute: “Ne voyez-vous pas, dans les images des 
rois, que le portrait du roi est plac 4 en haut, et porte son nom, et au-dessous, 
sur la base, sont inscrits les actes du roi, ses triomphes, sa justice? La 
m^me chose se voit sur les parchemins: le portrait du roi est trac6 au- 
dessus et, au-dessou^ ses vertus et toutes ses victoires”^*. Ou bien que 
diras-tu de Timage du Seigneur que le pieux roi Abgar fit peindre k la vue 
mfeme du Christ et qui, dit-on, se trouve maintenant dans la grande 6glise 
d'Edesse? 


Actes des Apdtres, XVII, 23. 

Je n’ai pae trouv6 ce pajssage parmi les homilies de saint Jean Chrysostome. Il 
a 6t6 cit6 par saint Jean Damascene dans les Sacra Parallela (Migne, P.G., XCVI, 
17 A), et, d’apr^s I’index, il serait emprunt6 h une hom^lie Ad recens baptizatos (vco- 
<lxoTlaTovs) j ainsi qu’il est dit 6galement dans notre texte (Migne, P.G,, XCIV, 49); 
mais le passage en question ne se trouve pas dans les sermons irp6s robs fi&Xovras 
4xj3Tl^€cBai (P. G.y XLIX, 223-240), ni ailleurs, autant qu’il est possible de voir en 
consultant Tindex des Merits de saint Jean Chrysostome. 

Migne, P. G,, LI, 71-72. La citation suit presque exactement le texte de la 
traduction arm^nienne: HomHies de Jean Chrysostome (Venise, 1861), p. 287. 
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Et r^vSque S^v^rien dit: ‘‘Lorsque le roi est absent et son portrait 
occupe la place du roi, les princes se prosternent et c^lfebrent les f^tes; si 
des paysans le voient ils se prosternent ^galement, consid^rant non pas le 
bois mais le portrait du roi; ils ne considferent pas la substance mais ce 
qui est trac6 par la plume. Et si le portrait du roi mortel prend ainsi une 
telle puissance, combien plus la forme et Timage du roi immortel”^^. 
!ficoute done ce que je dis car ils sont les docteurs de T^glise, et si tu 
veux 6tudier leurs oeuvres, tu verras qu’ils racontent la meme chose. De 
m^me saint Gr^goire, Pllluminateur des Arm^niens, dit en sa prifere. “Au 
lieu des idoles de bois il dressa sa croix au milieu de Tunivers, et parce 
que les hommes ont Thabitude de se prosterner devant les images inanimfes 
des morts, il devint lui-meme une image morte. II mourut et rendit Pdme 
sur la croix afin qu’ils apprennent k se prosterner devant le bois de la 
croix, et Timage de la figure humaine qui est sur elle; afin de faire ob^ir 
k rimage de sa divinity celui qui fait les images, celui qui les aime, et 
celui qui les v^nfere”^®. 

Or, si vous ne croyez pas k mes paroles, vous devriez examiner les 
Ventures et les comprendre, mais vous ^tes aussi 61 oign 6 s des Ventures 
que le ciel de la terre. On trouve de nombreux autres t^moignages dans 
les Ventures, car tout est visible k qui veut comprendre, car les oreilles 
entendent et les esprits comprennent, et sans les yeux de Tesprit les yeux 
du corps demeurent aveugles. Mais ce qui est 6tonnant e’est que vous 
acceptez les commandements et vous pers^cutez le Seigneur; vous vous 
prosternez devant le symbole^® et vous lapidez le roi; vous honorez la croix 
et vous outragez le crucifix. Ainsi agissaient les Manich^ens et les Mar- 
cianistes^^ qui considferent comme une apparence le Seigneur qui a vraiment 

Migne, P, G., XCIV, 1409A. Ce passage est tir6 de VHomUie sur la sainte 
Croix qui ne figure pas parmi les homilies traduites en arm§nien qui nous sont par- 
venues. Mais on sait, par des citations des catholicos Jean d^Odsun et Nerses le 
Gracieux, que d’autres homilies de S6v6rien de Gabala avient 6t6 traduites en arm6- 
nien. P. Jo. Baptista Aucher, Severiani sive Seheriani Gabalorum episcopi Emensis 
Homiliae nunc primum editae ex antiqua versione armena et in latinum sermonem 
translatae (Venise, 1827), pp. XVIII-XIX. 

Histoire d^AgaVangeghos (Venise, 1862). La citation combine plusieurs pas¬ 
sages; voir pp. 71 et 72. Cette priere de saint Gr^goire rilluminateur a 6t4 cit^e par 
le patriarche Nic^phore. J. B. Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense, (Paris, 1852), I, 
499-501. 

C^est k dire la croix. 

Le texte de Jerusalem porte les Marcionites; celui de Venise les Marcianistes. 
J^ai adopts la seconde forme, bien que les Marcionites soient habituellement nomm5s 
avec les Manich5ens, et que dans les anathemes prononc5s par les conciles arm5niens 
le nom de Marcion accompagne presque toujours celui de Man^s. Les Marcionites 
5tant mieux connus, une erreur de copie transformant Marcianistes en Marcionites 
parait plus probable que Pinverse. Les Marcianistes sont des h6r4tiques connus 
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pris corps, et lorsqu’ils en voient les images ils se fdchent et, devenus furieux, 
ils les insultent^®. N’avez-vous pas vu, ayant 4 tudi 4 et examine les 
prophfetes, qu’ils s’ 41 evaient contre Tidoldtrie parce que les idoles des 
paiens sont des d 4 mons^^ mais on ne trouve 4 crit nulle part qu’on ait 
appel 4 les images des 4 glises ou des chr^tiens des demons; c’ 4 taient les 

surtout sous le nom de Messaliens ou Euchites; ils ont parfois appel^s Marcianistes 
d’apr^s Tun de leurs chefs, un changeur du nom de Marcianus, qui vivait du temps 
des empereurs Justinien et Justin (Timoth^e, ^*De receptione haereticorum,** Migne, 
P. G. LXXXVI, 45). En 592 ou 593, un jugement synodal fut rendu k Sainte-Sophie 
au sujet de Jean, pr^tre de Chalc^doine, accus6 de Perreur des Marcianistes. Ce 
texte, aujourd’hui perdu, est mentionn^ dans la correspondance de Gr5goire le Grand 
(V. Grumel, Les regestes des actes du patriarcat de Constantinople, vol. I, p. 105-106, 
no. 265). A Constantinople, les orthodoxes fanatiques, indign^s de ce que Pempereur 
Maurice semblait prot4ger les h6r6tiques, Pavaient invectiv5 par ces mots: iiii ffxoLri 
SkpfioL ^ <t>Ck(i3v ae, MavplKLe MapKioPLark {lege MapiciavicrrA), (H. Gr^goire, ^‘Maurice le 
Marcioniste, empereur arm6nien et Vert*,** Byzantion XIII (1938), 395-6; Th5ophane, 
Chronographie, ed. Bonn, p. 445.). Les Marcianistes sont 5galement mentionn^s 
par Maxime dans ses scholies sur le Pseudo-Denys (Smith et Wace, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, article Euchites, p. 261). Le rapprochement entre Manich6ens 
et Marcianistes, ou Euchites, quoique moins frequent que celui entre Marcionites 
et Manich^ens, n’est pas inconnu. S^v^re d*Antioche, inculpant Julien d*Halicar- 
nasse de Manich6isme, dit que son opinion rencontre celle des Manich6ens et Messa¬ 
liens, et il s’41^ve contre Popinion mauvaise ^‘des Messaliens, autrement dit des 
Manich6ens.** (R. Draguet, Julien d'Halicarnasse, Louvain, 1924, p. 129-130). 
D6j^ fipiphane de Chypre avait rapproch6 les Euchites et les Manich^ens (Migne, 
P. G., XLII, 761c), et ce m^me rapprochement se trouve plus tard chez Psellos 
(Migne, P. G., CXXII, 824) et le patriarche Nic4phore (J. B. Pitra, op. cit., I, 
406). fitant donn6 que Ph6r6sie des Messaliens 6tait fort r^pandue en Arm6nie il 
n’y aurait rien d’6tonnant k ce qu*ils aient 6t6 nomm^s dans notre traits, et le terme 
Marcianiste s’expliquerait dans un texte du d4but de septi^me si^cle, puisqu*il 
apparalt le plus souvent dans les Merits de la fin du sixi^me si^cle. Je remercie M. 
Honigmann et M. Gr6goire qui m’ont signal^ quelques-uns de ces Merits. 

Les anciens Manich^ens n’6taient pas des adversaires des images, bien au con- 
traire la peinture 6tait un de leurs moyens de propagande (Fliche et Martin, Histoire 
de VEglise, II, 315). Mais les ^crivains du Moyen Age, et en particulier les icono- 
philes, les traitent d*iconoclastes. Au second concile de Nic^e le patriarche Taraise 
dit. “Nous avons d^couvert que les Manich^ens n*acceptent pas non plus les images, 
de m^me les Marcionites et ceux qui confondent les natures du Christ** (Mansi, 
Sacrorum Conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio,Xll, lOdlE). Cette accusation 
revient k plusieurs reprises, les Manich^ens 6tant mentionn^s parmi les adversaires 
des images avec les Juifs, les Samaritains et les Phantasiastes (Mansi, XIII, 157E, 
173C, 196E). 

L*auteur pense sans doute au psaume XCVI, 5, “parce que tous les dieux des 
nations sont des demons.’* D^s les premiers si^cles, les chr^tiens accusaient les 
paiens d*adorer les demons, pensant que ceux-ci habitaient les idoles. Voir les 
passages d*Ath6nagoras et de Minutius Felix cit6s par Edwyn Bevan, Holy Images 
(London, 1940), pp. 92-93. Jean d*Odsun dit express^ment que les demons habitant 
les idoles et cite le psaume XCVI.5 (Opera, p. 90-91). 
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idoles qui 4taient condamn^es. Dans PHistoire eccl4siastique d’Eusfebe, au 
septifeme livre et au dix-septifeme chapitre^®, il est question des grandes 
merveilles accomplies par notre Seigneur dans la ville de Pan^ada. 
“Puisque j’ai mentionn4 cette ville, dit-il, il ne serait pas juste de passer 
son r^cit, car il est digne de m^moire pour ceux qui viendront aprfes nous. 
La jeune femme dont le sang coulait, ainsi que nous Pavons appris par le 
saint 4vangile, et qui fut gu4rie de ses maux par notre Sauveur, 6tait de 
cette ville, et sa maison se voyait dans cette ville; et la gr4ce de la charit6 
accord^e k cette femme par notre Sauveur, et le monument du miracle, se 
voient jusqu’^. ce jour. En efifet, sur une pierre 41ev4e k la porte de sa 
maison se trouve Pimage en airain d’une femme agenouill6e, les mains 
tendues en avant, semblable k une suppliante. Et en face d^elle il y a une 
autre image en airain d’un homme qui se tient debout, drap6 dans un 
manteau et tendant la main k la femme. Et k ses pieds, s’61evant plus 
haut que la tunique, pousse une plante diff6rant par sa vue de toutes les 
plantes, et elle monte jusqu’^ Pourlet de sa tunique, et c^est un medicament 
pour toutes les maladies. Cette statue, dit-on, est Pimage de notre Sau¬ 
veur; elle est demeurfe jusqu’^ nos jours, et nous Pavons vue de nos yeux 
lorsque nous sommes venu dans cette ville. Et il n^est rien de plus grand 
que ceci, que des paiens ont cm en J6sus Christ, et ont peint avec des 
couleurs les images de Paul et de Pierre et du Christ lui-m^me, et elles 
demeurent jusqu’^b nos jours’’. 

N’avez-vous pas vu ces Merits, 6 ami, qui vous opposez aux commande- 
ments de Dieu? Je dis ami, non pas k cause de Porthodoxie de votre foi, 
mais k cause de ce que nous entendimes de notre Seigneur; ami, pour lequel 
il vint. Mais si vous avez lu et ne savez pas, en vous se confirme la parole 
de Pap6tre qui dit, entre autres: “aux incr^dules dont le Dieu de ce sifecle 
a aveugl4 Pesprit, afin qu’ils ne fussent pas 6clair6s par la lumifere du 
glorieux 6vangile du Christ”^^ Mais si vous avez lu, vous devriez cher- 
cher et 4tudier, connattre le bien et le mal, distinguer ce qui vient de Dieu 
de ce qui vient du d6mon. Ne savez-vous pas que dans les temples des 
idoles on trouve sculpts Ormizd, qui est Aramazd^^, ses fornications et 
ses sorcelleries? Mais dans les 4glises de Dieu nous voyons peinte la sainte 


Ce passage se trouve en r6alit6 au chapitre 18. 

II CorinthienSj IV, 4. 

22 Aramazd, TAhura Mazda du Zend Avesta, dont Tauteur donne aussi le nom 
d’apr^s une des formes iraniennes, Ormizd, 6tait la divinity principals de PArm^nie 
paienne. Il 6tait appel6 “le p^re de tons les dieux,'' “le grand et fort Aramazd, 
cr^ateur du ciel et de la terre,^^ et ses statues ornaient le fort d^Ani, sepulture des 
rois d^Arm^nie (Agathange, “Histoire du rdgne de Tiridate,^^ dans la Collection des 
historiens anciens et modernes de VArmtniey publics par Victor Langlois, Paris, 1867, 
I, 127, 12d, 167). Moi'se de Khor^ne Pappelle “le dieu du Tonnerre'’ (Langlois, op. 
ciLy II, 126). 
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Vierge, portant sur ses genoux le Christ qui est k la fois son cr6ateur, son 
fils, et le cr6ateur de tout. Dans les temples des idoles on voit Anahit^*, 
ses impuretfe et ses seductions; tandis que dans les ^glises des chretiens, 
et dans les demeures des martyrs de Dieu, nous voyons points saint Gr^- 
goire, ses tourments agr^ables k Dieu et ses saintes vertus; le protomartyr 
fitienne au milieu des lapideurs; la bienheureuse et glorieuse sainte Gayane 
et sainte Hrip’sime avec tons leurs compagnons et les martyrs glori6ux; de 
meme d’autres hommes vertueux et respectables, d’une piete angeiique, 
que nous ne pouvons enumerer. Dans les temples on voit Astghik et 
Aphrodite,^^ que tous les paiens appellent mhre des desirs, leurs nombreuses 
ivrogneries et debauches; tandis que dans les eglises de Dieu on voit la 
croix divine, la cohorte des apdtres portant la croix, et les prophetes qui 
firent disparaitre Timpiete, et repandirent Tadoration de Dieu dans Tuni- 
vers, et confondirent le demon et ses legions. Car dans les eglises de Dieu 
nous voyons peintes toutes les merveilles du Christ, tel qu’il est dit dans 
les ecritures, et qui, comme nous Pavons precedemment mentionne, nous 
furent predites par les prophetes; je veux dire la naissance, le bapt^me, 
la passion et le crucifiement, Pensevelissement, la resurrection et Pascension 
au cieP®. Tout ce que les saintes ecritures racontent est point dans les 
eglises. Les livres ne sont-ils pas ecrits avec du pigment? Les memos 

23 La d^esse Anahit, fille d’Aramazd, 6tait aussi importante que son p^re. Elle 
est la noble dame, ‘‘la gloire et la vie de notre nation, qui a ete honor^e par tous les 
rois et en particulier par le roi des Grecs; car elle est mdre de toute science, bienfai- 
trice du genre humain, et fille du grand et fort Aramazd.^* (Aganthange dans Lang- 
lois, op. cit.f 1,127), Elle est “la grande d^esse’* qui “vivifie et protege PArm^nie*’ 
{Ibid., pp. 128,129). Ses principaux autels se trouvaient dans la ville d’Erez, Pactu- 
elle Erzinjan, et sa statue d’or, d^crite par Pline, lui avaient valu les surnoms de 
“cr66e d’or’’ et “mere d’or’’ {Ibid., p. 168). 

24 La d^esse Astghik, moins importante que les deux divinit^s pr4c4dentes, est 
identifi^e par Agathange avec PAphrodite des Grecs (Langlois, op. cit., p. 173); 
elle avait son temple ^ Achtichat, dans le canton de Taron, auprds de ceux de Vahak^n 
et d’Anahit {Ibid., p. 173); Moi’se de Khor^ne, suivant “sa ch^re sibylle b^rosienne, 
plus veridique que beaucoup d’historiens,” dit qu^elle 6tait la soeur de Titan, de 
Z4rouan et de Japh^tos (Langlois, op. cit., II, 59-60). 

25 Cette longue liste de sujets repr^sent^s dans les 6glises, fort importante pour 
la question du d5cor des anciennes Eglises arm^niennes, sera discut^e plus loin. Une 
Enumeration analogue de sujets se trouve dans le premier discours de Jean Dama¬ 
scene. II dit que le Christ ayant revEtu la forme humaine, on pent reprEsenter “sa 
naissance virginale, son baptEme dans le Jourdain, sa transfiguration sur le mont 
Thabor, ses souffrances toute-puissantes, sa mort et ses miracles, preuves de sa 
divinitE, les actes qu’il accomplit par sa puissance divine, la croix sauveur, sa 
sEpulture, sa rEsurrection, son ascension au cieP* {P. G., XCIV, 1240A-B). Sous 
une forme plus concise une pareille EnumEration avait dEje EtE faite par GrEgoire le 
Grand dans sa lettre k PEvEque Secundinus. “Et nos quidem non quasi ante divini- 
tatem ante illam prosternimur, sed ilium adoramus quern per imaginem aut natum, 
aut passum, sed in throno sedentem recordamur. Et dum nobis ipsa pictura quasi 
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chores sont peintes avec du pigment. A T^glise seules les oreilles entendent 
les 4critures, mais les images on les vok avec les yeux et on les entend avec 
les oreilles, et on les comprend avec le coeur, et on croit^®. Void, il est 
Evident qu^il n’est pas contraire aux Ventures d^adorer les images, et 
quiconque examine avec attention aboutit k la v6rit4, et d^couvre qu’ils 
sont dans Terreur les h4r6tiques qui argumentent et disent: nous les con- 
sid^rons viles parce qu^elles sont sans parole et sans entendement. Est-ce 
que Parche de Dieu parlait quand elle renversa Dagon et Azot et la ville 
d’Ascalon par les coups des strangers, k tel point que les habitants d’Ascalon 
protestaient et disaient: ‘‘pourquoi I’arche du Dieu d’Israd est-elle re- 
tourn4e vers nous, pour nous perdre nous et notre peuple?’’^^ Est-ce que 
la croix du Christ parla lorsqu’elle ressuscita les morts dans la sainte ville, 
et accomplit de nombreux miracles jusqu’k nos jours; la croix, qui est 
Porgueil des anges, le salut des hommes, et P^pouvante des demons? Et 
maintenant de nouveaux commandements, joints aux anciens, nous ap- 
portent un t^moignage par la grace du Christ. Car nous voyons le livre 
des 4vangiles peint avec de Por et de Pargent et, de plus, reli4 avec de 
Pivoire et du parchemin pourpre. Et lorsque nous nous prosternons devant 
le saint ^vangile, ou bien lorsque nous le baisons, nous ne nous prosternons 
pas devant Pivoire et la laque, apportfe pour la vente du pays des barbares, 
mais devant la parole du Sauveur 4crite sur le parchemin^^ De m^me, 

scriptura ad memoriam Filium Dei reducit, animum nostrum aut de resurrectione 
laetificat, aut de passione demulceP* (Migne, P.L., LXXVII, 991). Une liste plus 
longue se trouve dans les lettres du pape Gr^goire II au patriarche Germain (Mansi, 
XIII, 96 A-C), et k Pempereur L6on III (Mansi, XII, 967). Pour Pauthenticit6 
de la lettre k Pempereur voir G. Ostrogorsky, “Les debuts de la querelle des images,’’ 
Melanges Charles Diehl (Paris, 1930), p. 246, et E. Caspar, “Papst Gregor II und der 
Bilderstreit,” Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte^ LII (1933), 29-84. 

On pourrait voir dans ces paroles un 6cho lointain, et d6form6, de celles de saint 
Gr^goire de Nysse: “la peinture muette parle sur le mur” (Migne, P. (7., XLVI, 739). 
L’id6e principale, k savoir que la vue est sup^rieure k I’ouie, se trouve aussi dans les 
discours de Jean Damascene. “Nous sanctifions le sens le plus noble, qui est celui 
de la vue. L’image est un souvenir, exactement ce que les paroles sont k I’oreille 
qui les entend. L’image est k I’illettr^ ce que le livre est au lettr6. L’image parle k 
la vue comme les paroles k I’oreille, et elle nous apporte la comprehension” (Migne, 
P. G.j XCIV, 1248C). L’utilite des images, comme moyen d’instruction, sur laquelle 
les inconophiles ont tant insiste, avait dej^ ete signalee par saint Nil dans sa lettre 
au prefet Olympiodore (Migne, P. (?., LXXIX, 577), et par Gr^goire le Grand dans 
ses deux lettres k I’^v^que S^r^nus (Migne, P. L., LXXVII 1027-8; 1128-1130. Voir 
aussi le Dictionnaire de ThMogie Catholique, article “Images (culte des),” col. 797, 
799. 

I Samuel, V, 10. 

** Avant les iconoclastes, les Juifs avaient dej^ accuse les chretiens d’adorer la 
matiere, et les iconophiles se sont servis des arguments qu’on trouve dans les Dis¬ 
cours contre les Juifs, en particulier dans ceux de Leonce, eveque de Neapolis en 
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lorsque le Seigneur de la gloire, assis sur Tdne, s’approcha de la ville, des 
vieillards et des enfants allferent au-devant de lui, portant des rameaux 
d’olivier et des palmes; et ils le louaient et se prostemaient; or ils ne se 
prostemaient pas devant Tdne, mais devant le Christ, le Fils de Dieu, 
qui 6tait assis sur V&ne^^. 

Ainsi done, ce n’est pas k cause des couleurs qu’on se prosterne devant 
les images, mais k cause du Christ au nom de qui elles furent peintes. 
Quelle ressemblance y a-t-il avec les commandements divins concernant les 
impuretfe des paiens, k cause desquelles les paiens calomnient et intro- 
duisent des h4r4sies qui les conduiront S, leur perte, eux et ceux qui les 
6coutent, et qu’ils expieront dans les tourments sans fin de Tenfer, avec tons 
leurs partisans? Le bienheureux prophfete Os6e a parl6 en v6nt6 centre 
eux: ‘‘leur scandale est sur leurs voies, car ils ont implants la folie dans la 
maison de Dieu”^®. Ou cet autre prophfete qui dit: “malheur k celui qui 
donne k boire k ses compagnons les plaisirs troubles’’®^ C’est en effet 
par les tromperies qu’ils induisent au p4ch6 ceux qui se sent 61oign4s de 
la vraie foi, et qui se sent 4cartds des vraies mystferes. Mais je continue 
et ne me tairai pas. Par exemple, si quelqu’un demande les livres qui sent 
dans Parmoire et dise: donne-moi les ap6tres, ou Isaie, ou J6r6mie; est-ce 
qu’il entend par 1^ J^r^mie, ou Papbtre lui-m^me, ou bien les commande¬ 
ments divins et leurs paroles qui y sont 4crits?^2 Et nous, ce sont eux que 

Chypre (Migne, P. (rXCIV, 1384 B-D; 1385A; 1388C). Le catholicos Jean d^Odsun, 
dans son discours ‘‘Contre les Pauliciens,** repousse aussi Paccusation d^adorer la 
mati^re et 6num^re les objets v6n6r6s par les Juifs (Opera, pp. 96-97, 100-103). 
L’usage de baiser le livre des ^vangiles existait aussi chez les Byzantins. Anastase 
le Biblioth^caire d6crit une ‘‘conference de 656 de saint Maxime le Confesseur avec 
Theodore, Maxime et tous ceux qui se trouvaient 1^ se jeterent k genoux et baiserent 
les fivangiles’’ {Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholiquej article “Images (culte des), 
col.772.»» Cf. P.0,, XC, 156 et 164. 

On pourrait comparer ces paroles k la question 40 des Quaestiones ad Antiochum 
ducem du pseudo-Athanase, bien que la reponse soit differente. Les Juifs et paiens 
demandent si on doit saluer et venerer les dnes parce que le Christ s^est assis sur 
Vkne (Migne, P. O., XXVIII, 621D-624A). Voir aussi G. Bardy, “Les Trophies de 
Damas, controverse jud6o-chreti^nne du Vile si^cle,^^ Pair. Orient,y XV (1920), 249: 
“il s’est assis sur un dne, et nous n^adorons pas les 4nes.** 

Os^e, IX, 8. 

HahacuCy II, 15. 

Ces paroles indiquent que les livres des proph^tes formaient autrefois des vol¬ 
umes s6par6s. Cet usage ancien ne s’est pas conserve en Arm5nie, car les plus 
anciens manuscrits de PAncien Testament que nous poss§dons sont Merits en minus¬ 
cules {bolorgir) ; mais il a surv5cu en partie k Byzance, comme on pent le voir par un 
manuscrit du livre dTsaie {Vatican, gr, 755) et les nombreux exemplaires du livre de 
Job {Veniae Marc. 5S8; Patmos 171; Sinai 3; Vat. gr. 740, 751,1231; Paris, gr. 134, i05; 
Athos, Iviron 73). Quant aux “apOtres,’’ Pauteur pense sans doute aux Actes des 
Apdtres, auxquels devaient 6tre joints les fipitres, ce qui est rest5 d*un usage courant 
pendant tout le Moyen Age. 
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nous rappelons en poignant leurs images, et celui qui les a envoyfe; et 
nous ne disons pas que c’est Dieu lui-mfime, mais le souvenir de Dieu et de 
ses serviteurs®®. 

II 6tait 6crit que Pap introduisit les images dans les 4glises. Or tout le 
monde sait que vous mentez^^. Car jusqu’^ present personne chez les 
Arm^niens ne savait faire des images, mais on les apportait de chez les 
Grecs, et notre culture venait aussi de chez eux, et ils n’^taient pas perdus^®. 
Et avant Pap il y eut d’autres rois, et ils faisaient faire des images et des 
peintures dans les 4glises au nom du Christ. De nouveau aprfes Pap il 
y eut d’autres rois chez les Arm4niens, et des prflats comme le bienheureux 
saint Sahak, et Mesrop, et Eznik, et Ardzan, et Koriun, et leurs com- 
pagnons, par Pinterm4diaire de qui les lettres furent accord^es aux Ar- 
m^niens par Dieu, notre Seigneur^®. Aucun d’eux ne fit rien concemant )es 
images et les peintures des 4glises^^, mais seulement Pimpie et T^gar^ 

L’auteur reprend Pargument dont il s^est d4j^ servi, que Pimage est un souvenir. 
Ceci avait dit, avant les iconoclastes, par des 6crivains comme Jean de Thes- 
salonique et L6once de Chypre dans leurs discours contre les Juifs (Mansi, XIII, 
164D; 44C-Ej 45B; 53A. Migne, P. G., XCIV, 1409C; 1384C-1385A). M^mepens6e 
dans les “Trophies de Damas,^^ Bardy, loc. cit.j p. 248-249. 

Cette protestation violente n^est pas simplement la correction d^une opinion 
erron^e, car mtoe s41 6tait vrai que les images furent introduites par le roi Pap cela 
indiquerait une pratique ancienne, puisque Pap a r6gn6 de 369 k 374. L^horreur avec 
laquelle Pauteur repousse la tradition rapport^e par les iconoclastes arm^niens 
sugg^re que ceux-ci avaient des raisons sp6ciales pour faire remonter^ Pap Pintroduc- 
tion des images, comme Pauteur pour repousser cette assertion. Nous en trouvons 
Pexplication dans PHistoire de Fauste de Byzance. Pap, nous dit Fauste, 6tait 
poss6d6 par les demons, adonn6 aux pratiques les plus honteuses, et il fit empoisonner 
le catholicos Nerses qui r^prouvait son genre de vie. Apres la mort de Nerses “plu- 
sieurs provinces d’Arm^nie et bon nombre de leurs habitants retourn^rent d. Pancien 
culte des dev, et, avec le consentement du roi Pap, ils dresserent des idoles dans 
plusieurs endroits, car il n’y avait personne qui leur inspirit quelque crainte ou qui 
pfit les r^primander. Chacun faisait sans pudeur ce que bon lui semblait. On avait 
m6me dress4 plusieurs statues qu^on adorait ouvertement’^ {Collection des historiens 
anciens et modernes de VArmeniCy publi^e par V. Langlois, I, 295). Ainsi, en faisant 
remonter les peintures des 6glises au roi Pap, pendant le regne duquel les Arm^niens 
6taient retourn^s aux pratiques paiennes, les iconoclastes trouvaient sans doute un 
argument important pour rattacher le culte des images k Pidoldtrie. 

Le sens des mots l^npnLuhtuj^ n’est pas clair. Si le 

pronom ^nptu (ils ou elles) se rapporte au mot images, il faudrait traduire “les im¬ 
ages n’6taient pas perdues’’; s’il se rapporte aux Grecs, ce qui nous parait plus prob¬ 
able, il faudrait entendre par cette phrase que les Grecs n’^taient pas dans Perreur. 

Sahak et Mesrop sont les inventeurs de Palphabet arm^nien; les autres sont 
leurs 61^ves, les “premiers traducteurs’’ du cinqui^me siecle. 

Apres avoir invoqu6 Pautorit6 des Ventures et des P6res de PEglise, apr^s avoir 
mentionn6 les images ou statues anciennes, il 4tait naturel de rappeler que PEglise 
arm^nienne ne s’6tait jamais oppos^e^la representation des images. Jean Damascene 
dit de m^me que les pr^lats et les rois qui ont r^gne jusqu^^ cette epoque, tous les 
conciles tenus jusqu’^ cette date, n'ont rien fait ou dit contre les images (Migne, 
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Thadd^e et Isaie et leurs compagnons qui entratnferent k leur suite un 
grand nombre de personnes, tels vous-memes. Mais bien que le parti des 
h^r^tiques brille pendant un certain temps, il se fane bient6t, car mSme les 
premiers p6ch4s sent n& du mensonge, comme chez Adam, car ces paroles 
ne viennent pas de moi mais des saintes Ventures, de TAncien et du Nou¬ 
veau Testament. Si vous voulez servir le Christ Dieu, et aimer ses com- 
mandements, ^tudiez les livres de ceux dont les noms sont Merits ici, et 
lorsque vous les trouverez ils vous montreront le vrai chemin de Dieu. 
En voilS; assez concemant les images, et ceci suffit k qui veut comprendre. 

Quant k ceux qui disent que les pigments sont vils, ils s’accusent de 
leur propre bouche, car les pigments employ^ pour P6criture sont le vitriol, 
la galle et la gomme, qu’on ne pent pas manger; tandis que les matiferes 
employees pour les images sont le lait, les oeufs, Parsenic, Tazur, le 
vert de gris, la chaux et autres matiferes semblables, dont les unes servent 
pour la nourriture, les autres comme medicament®®. Mais nous n’appelons 
pas vil ce que Dieu a donne pour embellir la terre, et nous ne le meprisons 
pas comme quelque chose de mauvais®®. Vous dites qu’il vient une odeur 
des pigments; mais si vous etes k ce point purs et spirituels, vous devriez 
vous ouvrir le ventre Theure de la prifere, vous laver les intestins avec de 
Peau bouillante, et entrer ensuite k P^glise 0 hommes m^chants, d’une 
mechancete sans homes, qui tant6t accusez les pigments, tant6t les images 
et les peintures, disant qu^elles sont faites de main d^homme et ne sont pas 
dignes de nous. Les 6glises aussi sont faites de main d’homme et pourtant 
elles sont appelfes le temple de Dieu, ainsi que Paul le disait k Timoth6e: 
‘‘afin que tu saches, dit-il, comment il faut se conduire dans la maison de 
Dieu, qui est P^glise du Dieu vivant, la colonne et Pappui de la v6rit6’’^°. 

P.G., XCIV, 1280D-1281 A). Les m^mes arguments furent pr6sent6s au concile 
de 787. 

Ce passage est int^ressant pour la composition de Tencre et des couleurs, mais 
il laisse k d^sirer en tant qu’argument, puisque certaines des mati^res employees 
pour les couleurs ne peuvent servir ni pour la nourriture ni pour les medicaments. 
Je transcrit les mots armeniens avec les termes grecs ou latins qui correspondent, 
d’apr^s le Diclionnaire Armenien de G. Avedikian, Kh. Surm^lian et M. Avgerian 
(Venise, 1836). iup9^uui (ardjasp) = xaX#cai/0os; (geghtor) = #o 7 ic£s; keh 

(kris) = Kdfifii; qtun^ltli (zarik) = dpirepucov; itutf-nLpq. (lajurd) = lapis lazuli; 
tf-u/Uq-tun. (jangar) = pn^n. (hour) = Kovla\ ^il^p (kir) = tLtopos Kovla. 

L’origine de plusieurs de ces termes a et6 expliqu^e dans le supplement k un article 
du Pere Alichan sur un traite de peinture (Handes Amsorya 1895, pp. 370-371). 
L’article lui meme a ete traduit en frangais par F. Macler, Documents d^art arm^niens 
(Paris, 1924), pp. 17-23. Les mots zartA;, Zajwrd et jangrar pro viennent du persan et 
ont la forme qu’on trouve dans les ecrits anciens. Ainsi nous avons lajurd, au lieu 
de ladjvard qu’on trouve plus tard, et qui revele une influence arabe. 

Meme pensee dans les discours de Jean Damascene: P.G., XCIV, 1245 D, 1297 
B-1300 C, et dans les “Trophees de Damas,” Bardy, loc. cit., p. 248. 

«I Epitre d TimotMe, III, 15. 
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Que diras-tu done k ceci puisque P4glise est faite de main d’homme^^? 
Car nous connaissons Tinvisible par ce qui est visible, et les pigments et les 
peintures sont le souvenir du Dieu vivant et de ses serviteurs. 

Mais vous, enorgueillis par le d4mon, vous appelez saintes vos propres 
personnes, et vous ressemblez aux s6pulcres blanchis. Celui qui a 6crit les 
proverbes a done dit la v4rit4. II dit: ^^ne sois pas juste k Pexefes, ni 
sage, afin que tu ne te pervertisses’’^^. Et de nouveau: “une raee mauvaise 
se eroit juste’’^^. Ainsi vous vous enorgueillissez et, bouehe ouverte, vous 
dites ee qiii ne sied pas. Quant k nous, nous nous batons d’entrer k 
P^glise du Christ, de jour et de nuit; priant ehaque jour de bonne heure, 
afin d’aeeomplir le temps de notre exil, et d^etre digne de voir Dieu d’un 
visage souriant au jour du jugement. Car nous aspirons k sa bont4 4ter- 
nelle, ear en lui est la gloire en toute 6ternit6, amen. 

Cette apologie des images est-elle r^ellement de Vrt’anes K’ert’ogh? 
L’attribution avait paru douteuse k Strzygowski, un des rares savants Stran¬ 
gers qui en ait parlS. II pensait qu’un pareil Scrit ne pouvait gufere etre 
antSrieur k la querelle ieonoelaste^^. Cet argument n’est plus valable, 
ear il a StS amplement dSmontrS que Popposition aux images s’Stait mani¬ 
festo bien avant la grande lutte qui a troublS Pempire byzantin pendant 
plus d’un siSele^®. II suffit de rappeler quelques-unes de ees manifestations. 
Au dSbut du quatriSme siSele le eoneile d’Elvire interdisait d’orner les 
Sglises de peintures^®. EusSbe de CSsarSe, Serivant k Constantia, la 

Tous les d^fenseurs des images ont cit6 des exemples d^objets v6n6r6s par les 
iconoclastes, comme la croix, et qui 6taient 4galement fails de main d’homme. Ils 
mentionnent, en plus, les objets v4n6r4s par les Juifs, reprenant et d^veloppant ce 
qui se trouvait d6j^ dans les discours centre les Juifs. Comparer, par exemple, Jean 
Damascene, P.G., XCIV, 1245 B-D, 1300 A-C, et L4once de Chypre, Ihid.y 1385 A-B, 
1273 A-C. Les arguments de Leonce, et d’autres ^crivains du septitoe siecle, furent 
repris dans les discours centre les Juifs des siecles suivants, comme celui de J6r6me 
de Jerusalem (P.G., XCIV, 1409), ou celui qui est attribu6 h Anastase le Sinaite, 
mais oil Ton reconnalt maintenant une oeuvre du neuvieme siecle {P.G., LXXXIX, 
1233). La lettre du pape Adrien k Constantin et Irene renferme une Enumeration des 
objets vEnErEs par les Juifs, qui semble avoir EtE empruntEe k un discours centre les 
Juifs (Mansi, XII, 1070 A-B). La mention de TEglise, qui est Egalement faite de 
main d’homme, se trouve dans le Discours centre Constantin Copronyme {P.G.y 
XCV, 325 A), et dans la seconde lettre de GrEgoire II k LEon III (Mansi, XII, 978 A). 

Ecclesiastey VII, 17. 

Proverbes y XXX, 12. 

J. Strzygowski, ‘‘Das Etschmiadzin-Evangeliar,” Byzantinische Denkmdlery I 
(Vienne, 1891), 78-79. 

On trouvera dans I’ouvrage de H. Menges, Die Bilderlehre des hi. Johannes von 
Damaskus (Kallmiinz, 1937), une excellente bibliographie de la querelle iconoclaste. 

“Placuit picturas in ecclesia^non^fes'e'debere, ne quod colitur et adoratur in 
parietibus depingatur” (Mansi, II, 11). 
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soeur de Pempereur Constantin, refusait de lui envoyer une image du Christ, 
disant qu’il ne sied pas aux chr4tiens de repr&enter leur Dieu sous la 
forme humaine, comme le faisaient les paiens^^. Epiphane de Chypre 4tait 
un ennemi d4clar4 des images; il avait d^chir^ dans une 6glise une tenture 
sur laquelle 6tait repr4sent4 le Christ, ou un saint, et dans son Testament 
il enjoint ses disciples de ne pas 4riger d’images dans les ^glises ou dans les 
sepultures des saints^®. Vers 488 Peveque de Mabboug, Xenaias (Phil- 
loxfene), un des chefs du parti monophysite, s^eievait contre les images du 
Christ et des saints^®. Au cours du sixifeme siecle un grave soulfevement, 
dirige contre les images, avait delate k Antioche et, k fidesse, des soldats 
r^voltes avaient lapide Timage miraculeuse du Christ^. A la fin du sifecle 
suivant le pfelerin Arculf, de passage k Constantinople, avait vu un homme 
saisir une image de la Vierge et la jeter dans des latrines^^ Il y avait 
eu aussi des explosions d’iconoclasme en Occident. Au sixieme sifecle la 
peinture du Christ en croix avait excite un tel scandale parmi la population 
de Narbonne, que P4v^que avait oblige de la faire recouvrir d^un voile“. 
A Marseille, P4veque S4r4nus faisait enlever et briser toutes les images des 
4glises, s’attirant ainsi les remontrances de Gr^goire le Grand^*. 

Les tendances iconoclastes 4taient encore plus marquees en Arm^nie, 
parmi certains 416ments de la population. Dans son discours ‘^Contre les 
Pauliciens,’’ le catholicos Jean d’Odsun (717-728) parle des h6r6tiques qui 
s’4taient r4pandus en Arm4nie apres la mort du catholicos Nerses, et qui 
furent rejoints par ^^certains iconoclastes poursuivis par les catholicos des 
Albanais; car celui qui s’est ^cart6 de la v6rit4 aime k se rapprocher de 
ses semblables’’^. Le catholicos Nerses mentionn^ ici est Nerses II (548- 

«Migne, P,G., XX, 1545-1549. 

Lettre k Jean, 5v5que de Jerusalem, conserv6e dans la traduction latine de saint 
J5r6me (Migne, P.L., XXII, 526-7). Le passage du Testament de saint fipiphane, 
lu au concile iconoclaste de 754, fut relu au concile de 787 qui le rejeta comme apoc- 
ryphe (Mansi, XIII, 292 D-296 E). L*authenticit5 du Testament a toutefois 5t5 
reconnue m5me par ceux qui ont contests celle de la lettre k Jean de Jerusalem. 

G. Ostrogorsky, Studien zur Geschichte des hyzantinischen Bilderstreites (Breslau, 
1929). Voir aussi P. Maas, “Die ikonoklastische Episode in dem Brief des Epi¬ 
phanies an Johannes,’* Byz. Zeit., XXX (1929-30), 279-286, et le compte- rendu de 

H. Gr5goire dans Byzantion IV (1927-8), 769-770. 

Th5ophane, ChronographiCj ann5e 5982; Mansi, XIII, 317. D’autres mono- 
physites, comme S5v^re d’Antioche, Pierre le Foulon et les ac6phales, soht 6galement 
consid5r5s comme les adversaires des images par les peres du second concile de Nic5e 
(Mansi, XIII253,317); mais k part I’exemple de Xenaias on ne possMe pas de t5moig- 
nage direct permettant d’attribuer des opinions de ce genre aux monophysites (Fliche 
et Martin, Histoire de VEglise, V, 445). 

A. Vasiliev, Histoire de VEmpire byzantin (Paris, 1932), I, 338. 

Br5hier, La querelle des imagesy p. 12. 

p. 12. 

« Migne, P.L., LXXVII, 1027-8, 1128-30. 

Domini Johannis Ozniensis Philosophi Armeniorum Catholici Opera j per J. B. 
Aucher (Venise, 1834), pp. 88 et 89. 
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557), et les mesures prises centre les h^r^tiques au concile de Dvin en 554 
nous sont connues par I’encyclique du catholicos et le ‘‘Serment d’Union” 
prononc6 par les 6v6ques et les princes^^. 

Une lettre du vardapet Jean Mayragometsi incorpor^e dans THistoire 
des Albanais de Moise Kaghankatvatsi, et dont nous donnons la traduc¬ 
tion, nous fournit de plus amples renseignements sur ces iconoclastes®®. 

Au temps oil Ukhtanes 6tait encore le catholicos des Albanais (670-689), et apr^s 
lui Eliazar (682-688), et que des troubles et des h6r6sies 6taient suscit^s de divers 
c6t6s par les savants et les ignorants . . . , la nouvelle nous parvint que certains 
hommes n’acceptent pas les images, certains ne se font pas baptiser, ne b^nissent pas 
le sel, ne mettent pas la couronne du manage, sous pr^texte que la pr^trise a disparu 
de la terre. A cause de cela David, 6v^que de Medzkoghmants, demanda par 6crit 
au vardapet Jean la raison de ceci, et ce dernier lui donna les vraies raisons et dit 
ainsi. Cette h^r^sie apparut apr^s les ap6tres, et Ticonoclasme se manifesta 
d*abord chez les Grecs; et k cause de cela il y eut un grand concile k C6sar6e. On 
ordonna de peindre les images dans la maison de Dieu. Mais les peintres, enor- 
gueillis, se croyaient sup^rieurs k tons les autres artistes de T^glise et disaient: 
notre art est clair, car les vieillards et les enfants le comprennent, tandis que peu 
d’hommes lisent les 6critures. II y eut done un nouveau concile et, ay ant examine 
les faits, on rendit justice aux scribes, aux lecteurs et aux interpr^tes, et on les playa 
avant les peintres.®^ Et k partir de cette 4poque jusqu’^ Moise, catholicos des 
Arm^niens (574-604), cette h5r6sie n’avait pas reparu. Ensuite, quand le catho- 
licosat des Arm6niens fut partag5 en deux, il y eut une grande lutte entre Moise 
et Theodore, 5v5que de Karin. . . . Et Moise r5unit les vardapets de sa region et il 
leur commanda de ne pas communier avec les Grecs qui ob5issent au m^chant concile 
de Chalc6doine, car leurs oeuvres sont mensong^res, et de n’accepter d’eux ni Merits, 
ni images, ni reliques. 

Alors Theodore donna I’ordre aux 5v5ques qui 5taient de sa region de se r5unir 
dans la ville de Karin, et il dit: il nous faut avoir un catholicos; et ils sacr^rent un 
certain Jean, un stylite, et ils ob^irent k fa religion chalc5donienne. . . . Ensuite un 
pr5tre nomm6 Hesu (Josu5), et Thadd^e, et Grigor, qui 5taient de la region de Moise, 
s’en all^rent de Dvin au canton de Sot’k’; ils v^curent dans le desert, car ils 5taient 
des moines, et ils commencerent k enseigner qu’il faut d^truire les images peintes 
dans les 5glises, et ne pas accepter la communion des pr5tres s5culiers. Il y eut 


“ lAvre des Lettres (Tifiis, 1901), pp. 72-77. Conybeare pensait qu’il s’agissait de 
Nerses I (op. cit.j p. LVIII; Ter Mkhrttschian a bien vu qu’il s’agissait de Nerses II 
(op. cit., p. 51), mais il n’a pas pu en donner les preuves, le “Livre des Lettres” 
n’ayant pas encore 5t6 public. 

®®Movses Kaghankatvatsi, Histoire des Albanais (Tiflis, 1913), pp. 302-305. 

'’^Nous ne saurions dire oil Tauteur a trouv5 ce qu’il rapporte, et qui doit 5tre 
consid5r6 comme une pure 16gende. Les conciles tenus k C5sar5e, k une date ancienne, 
sont k C5sar5e de Cappadoce, concile de 314 environ, connu de Jean d’Odsun: J. 
Lebon, “Sur un concile de C5sar5e,” Le Musbon, LI (1938), 89-132; celui de 372 en¬ 
viron, Il C5sar4e de Cappadoce, au sujet des difficult5s cr55es par la division de la 
Cappadoce en deux provinces; et k C5sar5e en Palestine, conciliabule de 334, oil les 
6v5ques ariens examin^rent les accusations port6es contre saint Athanase (Diction- 
natre des Conciles^ Paris, 1847) et concile de 393: E. W. Brooks, “A synod of Caesarea 
in Palestine in 393,” Journal of Theological Studies^ III (1902), 433-436. 
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des troubles dans le canton et la nouvelle en parvint au catholicos Moise qui leur 
6crivit aussitdt, leur ordonnant de venir en toute hdte aupres de lui. Mais ceux-ci 
n^ob^irent pas k Tordre et, etant partis de 1^, ils allerent vivre dans la province 
d’Artsakh. Le catholicos ayant demand^ aux savants la raison de la conduite de 
ces hommes, ils r^pohdirent que c’est k cause de Terreur des Grecs. Ils 6crivirent 
ensuite une lettre disant: que personne n’ose d^truire les images qui sont dans les 
6glises. Et k la mort du catholicos Moise, et pendant le regne de Khosroes en Arm6- 
nie, le pays fut uni et Abraham si^gea comme catholicos (607-615). . . . Quant aux 
iconoclastes qui allerent en Albanie, ils troublerent votre pays. Alors le seigneur 
de Gardman, ayant saisi les trois hommes qui sont nomm^s dans cette lettre, les 
envoy a enchain6s chez les Arm4niens. Et lorsqu^ils furent devant nous, nous leur 
demanddmes: pourquoi n’acceptez-vous pas Timage du Dieu incarn6? Ils r^pondi- 
rent que cela est stranger aux commandements, et c’est Toeuvre des idoldtres qui 
adorent toutes les creatures; quant k nous, nous ne nous prosternons pas devant les 
images car nous n’en avons pas regu Tordre des saintes 6critures. Alors, leur ayant 
parl5 des images de I’autel de Moise, des diverses sculptures du temple de Salomon, 
et expliqu6 que nous repr^sentons les memes choses dans nos 6glises; leur ayant done 
dit ceci, et d’autres paroles semblables, nous corrige^mes leur erreur.^® 

Cette lettre a dA etre 4crite tout au d^but du catholicosat d’filiazar, 
en 682 ou 683, car nous savons par ailleurs que T^veque David 6tait d6jA 
mort en 684®^ On pent y distinguer deux parties. L’une se rapporte aux 
6v4nements contemporains qui ont trouble David, Pautre nous donne 
Phistorique des faits ant^rieurs, en particulier les agissements des iconoclas¬ 
tes Hesu, Thadd^e et Grigor. Ceux-ci quittent Dvin, la capitale de la 
Persarm^nie, apr^s P41ection de Panticatholicos Jean en Arm^nie byzantine 
en 591. Ils s’en vont d’abord dans le canton de Sot’k^ en Siunik', pro¬ 
vince orientale de PArm^nie, et ils y commencent leur predication. 
Somm^s par le catholicos Moise de revenir k Dvin, ils passent dans la 
province d’Artsakh et sfement le trouble dans le royaume voisin des Al- 
banais. Ils etaient probablement allfe ensuite dans la province d’Ut’i, 
plus au sud, car ils sont arretfe par le seigneur de Gardman et envoyfe en 
Arm^nie. Malheureusement le nom du seigneur de Gardman n’est pas 
mentionne, mais il ressort des paroles memes de Jean que Parrestation des 
iconoclastes, et leur renvoi en Arm^nie, sont ant6rieurs k P6poque oil il 
^crivait. On ne pourrait d’ailleurs supposer que des hommes, dont la 
predication avait commence avant la mort du catholicos Moise, entre les 
annees 591 et 604, aient pu etre en vie, et actifs, vers 682-683. L’auteur 
de la lettre, Jean Mayragometsi, avait occupe une situation importante k 

On trouve dans la Chronique de Mkhit^ar Ayrevanetsi une allusion au r61e 
joue par Jean Mayragometsi dans la lutte centre les iconoclastes (Ter Mkrttschian, 
op. cit.j p. 57, n. 1). 

L’5v^que David meurt pendant le regne du prince Varaz Trdat et le pr5tre Israel 
lui succMe (Movses Kaghankatvatsi, op. cit., p. 265). Apr^s son 516ction Israel se 
rend d’abord en Arm^nie aupres du catholicos Sahak (677-703), il est ensuite envoys 
en ambassade chel les Huns, en 684 {Ibid., p. 269-270). David est done mort quel que 
temps avant 684. 
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la cour patriarcale au d^but du catholicosat de Ezr (630-641), mais s’^tant 
4nergiquement oppos4 k la politique d’union avec T^glise grecque, il avait 
oblige de quitter Dvin, vers 633, et il s’^tait retire au monast^re de 
Mayrots, pr^s de la forteresse de Bdjni, non loin de Dvin. Son s4jour en ce 
monast^re fut de courte dur4e. Il dut s’41oigner sur Pordre du catholicos 
Ezr, et il trouva un refuge dans le canton de Gardman®®. L’arrestation 
des iconoclastes, envoy4s en Arm4nie par le seigneur de Gardman, a done 
eu lieu avant Parriv4e de Jean dans ce canton, alors qu’il 6tait encore k 
Dvin, ou, au plus tard, pendant son court s^jour au monastfere de Mayrots, 
vers 633. 

Cette lettre confirme plusieurs donn4es de notre traits. D’aprfes Jean 
Mayragometsi les chefs des iconoclastes sont Hesu, Thadd4e et Grigor; or 
Thadd4e est 4galement nomm4 dans le traits, et Tlsaie du traits pourrait 
4tre identifi4 avec Hesu, car les deux noms sont souvent confondus dans les 
textes arm4niens. Il s’agit done du meme mouvement, dirig6 par les 
m^mes chefs. Dans son 6tude sur Poeuvre litt^raire de Vrt’anes K’ert’ogh, 
le Pfere Akinian a sugg4r4 que notre traits pourrait 6tre la lettre 4crite par 
les vardapets de Pentourage du catholicos Moise, dont parle Jean®h Ceci 
nous paratt peu probable puisque Pauteur du traits s’adresse aux adherents 
et non pas aux chefs. Aucun des pr^lats arm^niens, dit-il, ne fit rien centre 
les images et les peintures des 4glises, ‘^mais seulement Pimpie et P6gar6 
Thadd^e et Isaie et leur compagnons, qui entrainferent k leur suite un 
grand nombre de personnes, tels vous-m^mes.^^ Nous ne saurions dire si 
Thadd6e et Isaie continuaient leur enseignement k cette 6poque, et si le 
traits doit 6tre plac6 avant ou aprfes leur arrestation vers 633, mais il 
faudrait de toute fagon le dater sensiblement aprfes les debuts du mouve¬ 
ment, puisque Ph6r4sie avait eu le temps de se r^pandre et de gagner de 
nombreux adherents. 

Le discours ‘‘Contre les Pauliciens” nous permet d’6tablir un terminus 
ante quern, En tragant les progrfes du mal en Arm^nie, Jean d’Odsun dit 
qu’on 4tait pass6 de la lutte centre les images k la lutte centre la croix®^. 
Or nous savons par ce m^me discours que les Pauliciens arm^niens, dif- 
f^rant en ceci des Pauliciens grecs®®, 4taient les adversaires de la croix en 
m^me temps que des images; tandis que les iconoclastes dont il est question 


«®Mgr. Malachie Ormanian, Azgapatum (Constantinople, 1912), I, 697-8. 

N. Akinian dans Handes Amsorya (1910), p. 38-9. 

Johannis Ozniensis Opera, p. 78-79. 

“Le paulicianisme primitif (668-872) semble ne pas avoir 6t6 iconoclaste. Le 
silence absolu gard6 par Pierre (de Sicile) sur la question des images prouve au con- 
traire qu’en principe, et sans doute en pratique, les Pauliciens ne rejetaient pas les 
images. En revanche, comme leurs descendants directs les Albigeois, ils avaient 
horreur de la Croix’’ (H. Gr6goire, “Conununication sur les Pauliciens” dans Atti 
del V Congresso internazionale di studi hizantini [Rome, 1939], p. 177). Voir aussi 
Fliche et Martin, op. cit., V, 445. 
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dans notre traits honoraient la croix, et se prosternaient devant eUe. Le 
traits a done 6t6 r6dig6 avant le huitifeme sifecle, peut-^tre m^me avant 
668, si le paulicianisme a apparu vers la m^me date en Arm^nie et dans les 
provinces byzantines®^. 

Aprfes avoir plac6 notre trait4 dans le cadre historique de TArm^nie 
il faut examiner le texte m^me. Plusieurs points de detail militent en 
faveur d’une date ancienne. Les termes employes pour les couleurs d6ri- 
vent du persan et non de Tarabe®®. II est vrai que les formes persanes pou- 
vaient subsister, et ont subsists, aprfes la conqu^te arabe, mais le fait qu’ 
on ne disceme pas encore d’influence arabe a son importance. L’auteur 
parle de manuscrits de parchemin pourpre. Aucun manuscrit pourpre ne 
s’est conserve en Arm^nie, mais si Ton en juge d’aprfes Tusage byzantin, 
ceux-ci devaient 6tre extrfimement rares aprfes le sixifeme sifecle. La longue 
liste de sujets repr6sent6s dans les 4glises et les martyria m6rite de retenir 
Tattention. La mention des saints sp4cifiquement arm^niens, k savoir 
saint Gr6goire rilluminateur, sainte Hrip’sim6 et sainte Gayan6, prouve que 
Tauteur a en vue le d6cor des 6glises arm^niennes, et qu’il ne nous donne pas 
une liste de sujets emprunt^e k quelque 6crit grec. Malheureusement, en 
dehors de rares fragments presque indistincts, nous ne savons rien de la 
peinture arm4nienne avant la p^riode bagratide®®. Les sources litt^raires 
ne sont pas non plus d^un grand secours. Jean d’Odsun parle seulement 
des representations du Christ et de la croix®^. En racontant les destruc¬ 
tions des Arabes, Thistorien Gh^vond mentionne la croix, les images du 
Christ et de ses disciples®®. Ce choix restreint ne Concorde pas avec ce 
qui est rapporte dans notre traite, mais les oeuvres sculptfes nous permet- 
tent de completer notre information sur les representations figurees en 
Armenie k une epoque ancienne. Des sujets assez varies ont ete sculptes 
sur des pierres tombales, dont certaines remontent au cinquifeme sifecle. 
En plus du Christ et de la croix, on a souvent figure la Vierge, seule ou 
portant TEnfant, parfois debout, d’autres fois assise ou tronant entre deux 
anges®®. On voit aussi des anges, des saintes, des saints tenant une longue 
croix, comme ceux qui sont mentionnes dans notre traite, saint Jean Bap¬ 
tiste, et, malgre le champ restreint, des compositions comme le bapteme, 
les saintes femmes au sepulcre, le sacrifice d’Abraham et Daniel dans la 
fosse aux lions^®. L’6tude de ces pierres tombales, et des sculptures sur les 

Gr^goire, op. cit.j p. 176. 

Voir note 38. 

S. Der Nersessian, Armenia and the Byzantine Empire (Cambridge, 1945), p. 110. 

®^ Johannis Ozniensis Opera ^ pp. 80-81, 90-91. 

®® Gh^vond, Histoire des guerres et des conquUes des Arabes^ traduite par G. Chah- 
nazarian (Paris, 1856), p. 98. 

®® Mgr. Garegin Hovsep’ian, MatMaux et Mudes sur Vhistoire de Vart et de la culture 
arm^nienneSf III (New York, 1944), 119-123 et figs. 28, 31, 34, 73, 77, 79, 93-95. 

70 Ibid., figs. 38,39,43,66,71,73,86,91,97,101. 
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facades des 6glises/^ semble indiquer que les representations figures 
etaient d’un usage courant pendant la periode qui a precede la conqu^te 
arabe; elles ont cede le pas au decor ornemental durant les deux sifecles de 
Toccupation arabe, puis sont revenues k Phonneur au neuvieme sifecle, sous 
les rois bagratides^^. Le cycle evangeiique de notre traite aurait done pu 
exister avant le milieu du septifeme sifecle; tandis que Jean d’Odsun et 
Ghevond, ecrivant tons deux pendant la domination arabe, rapportent ce 
qui etait d^usage k leur epoque. 

Faut-il prendre k la lettre la remarque de notre auteur que jusqu^alors 
“personne en Armenie ne savait faire des images, mais on les apportait de 
chez les Grecs’’? S’il est vrai, comme Paffirme Pauteur lui-meme, que 
depuis plusieurs sifecles on avait om4 les 6glises de peintures, on ne com- 
prend pas comment il ne s’4tait pas form4 une 4cole de peintres arm4niens. 
D’autant plus que la sculpture de cette 4poque a un caractfere national qui 
difffere fonciferement du style byzantin. L’auteur g4n4ralise peut-4tre 
ce qui devait se passer dans des cas sp4ciaux. Nous savons que des images 
c414bres 4taient parfois apport4es de Byzance; telle 4tait Pimage du Christ 
apport4e par le patrice Ashot (685-689), et plac4e dans P4glise de Dariunk’ 
qu’il venait de construire, image pour laquelle fut compos4e une hymne 
sp4ciale^^ 

Afin de nous assurer que notre trait4 a r4ellement 4t4 compos4 au sep- 
tifeme si4cle, il faudrait aussi le comparer aux 4crits grecs et voir s^il ne 
s’est pas inspir4 des nombreuses oeuvres compos4es pendant la querelle 
iconoclaste. Dans ces comparaisons nous consid4rerons surtout la 
litt4rature de la premiere p4riode, et les actes du concile de Nic4e de 787 
qui renferment de nombreuses citations d’auteurs plus anciens^^. 

Le plan g4n4ral de notre trait4, avec ses arguments scripturaires et 
ses citations des P4res de Pfiglise, rappelle celui de tons les 4crits centre 
les iconoclastes; mais ce proc4d4 de d4monstration, qui s’appuie sur Pau- 
torit4 des 4critures et celle des grands 4v4ques, est la forme habituelle 
de toutes les oeuvres apolog4tiques ou dogmatiques. De plus, en exami¬ 
nant de pr4s les arguments et les citations, on se rend compte que les 
diff4rences sont plus importantes que les analogies, et que la plupart de ces 
analogies s’expliquent par des emprunts communs k des oeuvres ant4rieures 
k la querelle iconoclaste. 

Les passages de PAncien Testament concernant les ch4rubins de Moise, 
les sculptures du temple de Salomon, la vision d’fiz4chiel, qui ont 4t4 cit4s 

En particulier les ^glises de Ptghavank*, Mren et Odsun. Ibid., pp. 13-15, 35-37 
et fig. 16,17, 28. S. Der Nersessian, op, cit., pp. 88-90 et pi. X, 1. 

^*Mgr. Hovsep’ian, op. cit., p. 127. 

Gh6vond, op. cit., p. 16. Mgr. Ormanian, op. cit., p. 764. 

Pour la liste des principales apologies des images voir Diet, de Thtol. Cath., 
article ‘Images (cultes des),’’ col. 796. 
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par tous les iconophiles^®, avaient d 6 ]k servi d’argument essentiel pour 
prouver la 16gitimit6 des images dans les discours contre les Juifs, comme 
ceux de L6once, archeveque de N^apolis en Chypre^®. Nous avons vu aussi 
que Jean Mayragometsi, en r&umant le discours qu’il a tenu aux icono- 
clastes pour corriger leur erreur, mentionne les images de Tautel de Moise 
et les diverses sculptures du temple de Salomon. 

Lorsque notre auteur se defend d’adorer la matifere, il se sert de nouveau 
des arguments qu’on trouve dans les Discours contre les Juifs, et qui 
furent repris plus tard par les iconophiles. Nous avons renvoy6 k ces 
passages dans nos notes et nous nous bornerons k en citer quelques-uns. 
L’auteur arm^nien 6crit: “Nous ne disons pas que les images et les peintures 
sont le Dieu veritable, mais nous les peignons au nom de Dieu.’’ L^once 
de N^apolis avait 6crit: tolXlv 8 ^ ovx ovtcos Xkyonev i^els ry aravpc^, 088 ^ 
rats fiop<l)als tccv aylcov • 0€ot ripcov kark * oi> yap ei<n Beol ripcioVy dXX’ o/totco/tara 
eUdves XptaroD Kal tcov ayioiv avrov, wpos avapvr^aLV, /cat TLpLriVy /cat evirpeireiav 
€KK\rj(no 3 v wpoKeipeva Kal wpoaKvvovfjLeva^'^, Plus loin notre auteur ajoute: 
‘Lorsque nous nous prosternons devant le saint 6vangile ou bien lorsque 
nous le baisons, nous ne nous prosternons pas devant Pivoire ou la laque 
. . . mais devant la parole du Sauveur 4crite sur le parchemin.’’ L4once 
avait dit de meme: Kal waTrcp <rv wpoaKvvcbv to tov vdpovy ov riiv 

<pv<TLV rcbv 8€ppaT03v Kal TOV pikXavos irpocrKwelSy dXXd to8s \ 6 yovs tov Seov Toifs 
kyKHpikvovs kv a{)T(py ovtcvs Kaydi tiKovi tov xP^o'rou irpoaKWcOy ov <f> 8 aeL 
TOV ^bXov Kal TO)v * p?) ykvoiTol dXX’ Xo^pcLKTrjpi xpf'f^T’ov 

wpoaKWcoVy 5t’ axjTOVy aMv xpto"r6v 8 oko 3 KpaTelv Kal TpoaKwelv^^. 

A c6t6 des arguments qui rappellent ceux des Discours contre les Juifs 
il en est d^autres qui sont propres k notre auteur, tel le passage sur la com¬ 
position des couleurs et de Tencre, ou ce qui est dit k propos de la mauvaise 
odeur des pigments. De meme lorsqu^ il contraste les representations des 
temples avec celles des ^glises, notre auteur apporte une note personnelle. 
Cette opposition, dont le but essentiel etait de montrer que la veneration 
des images differait de Pidoldtrie, apparait aussi dans les discours de Leonce 
de Neapolis^®. Les iconophiles se sont inspires de ces ecrits, en m^me 
temps que des Discours contre les paiens, ou des homeiies comme le sermon 
sur les Saints Luminaires de Gregoire de Nazianze, dans lesquels on avait 
longuement developpe la difference profonde entre la religion chretienne 
et le culte paien. Notre auteur, tout en adoptant cette forme d’argumenta- 
tion, s’eioigne des modules grecs, car il se borne k citer les divinites de 

i^Ibid.y p. 794. 

78 Migne, P.G., CXIV, 1273A-B, 138ID-1384B; Mansi, XIII, 44, 52. 

77 Mansi, XIII, 53A. 

78 Mansi, XIII, 45B; Migne, P.G.y XCIV, 1385A. 

78 Mansi, XIII, 49C-D, 51D-E. 
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rArm^nie paienne. II difffere aussi en ceqi des autres 4crivains arm^niens 
qui, comine Jean d’Odsun, 6numferent les dieux des diverses nations®®. 

La partie de la defense qui s’appuie sur Tautorit^ des sources chr6tiennes 
ne saurait ^videnunent se retrouver dans les Dialogues entre Juifs et clir6- 
tiens, ou entre chr^tiens et paiens, mais Ik encore la comparaison du traits 
arm^nien avec la litt4rature de la p6riode iconoclaste r^vfele des differences 
significatives. Les representations anciennes le plus souvent citees par les 
auteurs grecs sont la pretendue statue de Phemorroisse k Paneas, et Pimage 
du Christ k fidesse®^; elles sont egalement mentionnees dans le traite 
armenien. En parlant de la statue de Paneas, notre auteur cite directe- 
ment Eusfebe, d’aprfes la traduction armenienne faite au cinquieme sifecle. 
Cet exemple ceifebre devait naturellement se presenter k Pesprit de qui- 
conque voulait s’appuyer sur Pautorite d’une oeuvre ancienne, et nous 
voyons Jean Damascene et le patriarche Germain s’y referer, independam- 
ment Pun de Pautre®^. La mention de Pimage d’fidesse difffere par deux 
points importants de la tradition byzantine. fivagrius, ecrivant vers Pan 
600, est le premier auteur grec k en parler; Eusfebe, et m^me Procope ne 
connaissent que la lettre envoyee par le Christ au roi Abgar®®. Or fivagrius 
et, aprfes lui, tous les 4crivains byzantins parlent d’une image achi^ropofete, 
produite par Pimpression directe du visage du Seigneur sur un linge; tandis 
que dans notre traits Pimage n’a pas une origine miraculeuse, ‘4e pieux 
roi Abgar Pa fait peindre’\ L^auteur reste fidfele k Pancienne tradition 
de la Doctrine d’Add^e, connue en Arm6nie depuis le cinquifeme sifecle®^. 
De plus, alors qu’ fivagrius et les autres 4crivains grecs rapportent simple- 
ment que Pimage se trouvait k iSdesse, notre auteur en connait Pemplace- 
ment exact. Ses paroles suggferent une tradition orale: ‘d'image qui, 
dit-on, se trouve maintenant dans la grande 6glise d’fidesse”. Ce ren- 
seignement, ignore par les Byzantins, nous est Egalement foumi par une 
gource syriaque et un texte latin®®. La .14gende de Pimage d’fidesse, dont 

8® Johannis Ozniensis Opera, p. 80-87. 

81 E. J. Martin, A History of the Icorwclastic Controversy (London, 1930), p. 21-2. 
H. Menges, op. cit., p. 148. K. Schwarzlose, Der Bilderstreit (Gotha, 1890), p. 148. 
E. von Dobschiitz, Christusbilder (Leipzig, 1899), pp. 187*-190*. 

8* P.G., XCIV, 1373 B-C. Mansi, XIII, 125 D-127 A. Voir aussi Textrait de la 
lettre de Germain k L6on III dans la vie de saint fitienne le Jeune, P.G., C, 1085 A. 

8* Steven Runciman, ‘‘Some Remarks on the Image of Edessa,’’ Cambridge His¬ 
torical Journal, III (1931), 238-252. 

8^ L. Alishan, Lettre d^Abgar ou histoire de la conversion des Edesstens par Laboub- 
nia, contemporain des apdtres (Venise, 1868). L^image du Christ fut peinte par 
Ananie, le courrier du roi Abgar. Ibid. p. 6. Moise de Khordne dit que Pimage fut 
rapport5e k £desse par le courrier Ananie, et “elle s^ trouve jusqu^4 ce jour.*- 
Dans la G5ographie attribute 4 Moise de Khor^ne Pimage est une achi5ropodte. 
Oeuvres Completes, (Venise, 1865), p. 611. 

88 Dobschiitz, Christusbilder, p. 194*-5’*'; “Geschichte des Dominus MAri, c. 800: 
Und jenes Tuch wurde gebracht und wie eine Quelle der Hilfen niedergelegt in der 
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Porigine remonte sans doute au sifege de 544, comme Pa sugg4r4 Runciman®®, 
a d6i parvenir directement en Arm4nie, sans passer par des interm4diaires 
grecs, et la mention de notre auteur est ind^pendante de celles qu’on trouve 
dans les Merits iconophil'es. 

Les passages des Pferes de Pfiglise sont tons empruntfe k des auteurs qui 
avaient 4t4 traduits en arm^nien au cinquifeme sifecle. De ces citations, 
seule celle de S6v4rien de Gabala se retrouve dans les discours de Jean 
Damasefene®^; les deux passages de Jean Chrysostome n^ont 6t4 cit6s ni 
par Jean Damascene ni au second concile de Nic4e, bien que le t4moignage 
de Chrysostome ait 4t4 maintes fois invoqu4. Par ailleurs les citations 
dont les iconophiles se sont le plus souvent servies, comme les paroles de 
saint Basile: “Phonneur fait k Pimage rejaillit sur le prototype,” ont 6t4 
n6glig4es par notre auteur. De m^me pour les arguments tir4s du Nouveau 
Testament; au lieu des passages des fipttres de St. Paul cit4s par les 4cri- 
vains byzantins, notre auteur rapporte les paroles de Pap6tre aux Ath^niens 
k propos de Pautel du dieu inconnu, paroles dont le rapport avec le culte 
des images n’est pas facile k saisir, et qui lui sont probablement venues 
k Pesprit parce qu’elles se trouvaient dans le discours de saint Jean Chrysos¬ 
tome cit4 un peu plus t6t®®. 

Notre trait4 ne renferme aucune allusion au dogme christologique qui, k 
partir du concile de 764, forme le point central de toutes les discussions. 
La plupart des arguments servent k r4futer les accusations d^dol&trie et 
d’adoration de la matifere, ce qui caract^rise aussi la premiere p4riode de la 
querelle iconoclaste. Mais, d^s cette 4poque, les iconophiles grecs in- 
voquaient le dogme de Pincarnation pour prouver la 16gitimit6 des images®®. 
Par exemple Jean Damascene Acrit: ‘‘Autrefois Dieu incorporel et incir- 
conscrit n’4tait jamais repr4sent4. Mais maintenant, quand Dieu a 4t6 
vu rev^tu de la chair et conversant avec les hommes, je fais Pimage du 
Dieu que je vois”®®. Lorsque notre auteur explique qu'on peint Pimage du 
Christ “au nom de Dieu, tel qull apparut,” son but est de montrer que 
Pimage est un “souvenir” et non Dieu lui-meme, et par \k ses paroles se 
rapprochent de celles de L4once ou de Jean de Thessalonique®^ Plus loin, 

Kirche von UrMl bis auf den heutigen Tag/* Ibid.^ p. 134**: “Tractatus ... transla- 
tus in latinum a domino Smira archiatrali. . . . Qui linteus adhuc vetustate temporis 
permanens incorruptus in Mesopotamia Syrie apud Edissam civitatem in domo 
maioris ecclesie habetur repositus.** 

S. Runciman, op. cit., p. 244. 

87 Migne, P.G., XCIV, 1409 A. 

88Migne, P.G., LI, 72. Ces paroles de saint Paul se trouvent cities, en m^me 
temps que des passages des 6pitres, dans l*hom61ie In SS. Patres et Prophetas du 
pseudo-Athanase (P.(r., XXVIII, 1072 C), mais Pauteur, tout en y faisant appel pour 
d^montrer la 14gitimit4 des images, ne donne pas d*explications. 

8» G. B. Ladner, ‘‘Origin and Significance of the Byzantine Iconoclastic Contro¬ 
versy,*’ Medieval Studies, II (1940), pp. 143-146. 

»»Migne, P.G., XCIV, 1245 A. 

w Mansi, XIII, 53 A, 164 D. 
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lorsque les iconoclastes arm^niens sont compares aux Manich^ens qui 
“considferent comme une apparence le Seigneur qui a vraiment pris corps/’ 
I’auteur n’a pas d6velopp6 sa pens4e en insistant sur la r6alit6 du corps du 
Christ aprfes rincamation. 

Nous voyons done que notre trait4 entre dans le cadre des 6v4nements 
historiques. La presence d’un groupe d’iconoclastes en Arm^nie dfes la fin 
du sixifeme sifecle et l’4tendue du mouvement iconoclaste sont attest^es par 
deux sources ind4pendantes, et les noms des chefs mentionnfe dans notre 
traits se i*etrouvent dans la lettre de Jean Mayragometsi. II n’y a rien 
dans le traits qui indique une date post4rieure au septifeme sifecle; bien au 
contraire plusieurs passages sugg^rent qu’il a dfi 4tre 4crit avant la fin de 
ce sifecle. On ne trouve pas non plus des indices probants d’un rapport 
direct entre le trait4 et la litt4rature de la p4riode iconoclaste; les analogies 
s’expliquent pour la plupart par des emprunts communs aux Discours 
contre les Juifs. Ces Merits repr4sentent un gepre litt4raire qui remonte aux 
premiers sifecles du christianisme, mais ceux qui appartiennent au septifeme 
sifecle different des oeuvres plus anciennes par la place importante faite k 
la defense des images. Ceci s’explique ais4ment. Le d4veloppement du 
culte des images devait fatalement provoquer les accusations d’idolAtrie; 
d’autre part on peut observer une difference dans Tattitude m4me des 
Juifs. Aprfes une p4riode de tolerance, oil on avait repr4sent4 dans les 
synagogues les figures humaines et animales, les Juifs 4taient revenus k 
une interpretation plus stricte de la loi mosaique. Cette tendance rigoriste 
s’etait manifestee en Palestine vers la fin du cinquifeme sifecle et au debut 
du sixieme, et elle ^‘se traduisit par une veritable campagne de destruction 
de toutes les images representant des animaux ou des hommes. Les 
recentes decouvertes etablissent de la manifere la plus evidente qu’^t une 
epoque donnee les representations d’etres animes qui se trouvaient sur les 
sculptures et dans les mosaiques des synagogues de Palestine furent inten- 
tionellement detruites; on en a la preuve directe k Caphamaiim ... on 
constate le meme acharnement iconoclaste k Noarah”^^^ j)qq f^its ana¬ 
logues ont pu se produire dans d’autres colonies juives, d’oil le caractfere 
nouveau des Dialogues entre Juifs et chretiens. Ces Dialogues, que nous 
connaissons surtout par les passages cites par Jean Damascene et au 

J. B. Frey, *La question des images chez les Juifs,” Bihlia, XV (1934), 298. 
M. Paul Alexander, qui a consacr6 une importante 6tude 4 Poeuvre litt^raire du 
patriarche Nic^phore, pense que le caract^re nouveau des Merits contre les Juifs 
aparalt apr^s le De opificio mundi de Jean Philoponus, 6crit entre les ann^es 529 et 
543, et oil la th^orie symbolique des images est encore consid6r5e comme une carac- 
teristique des paiens. Je le remercie de m’avoir communique la copie manuscrite de 
ce travail inedit, et de m^avoir signaie plusieurs textes importants de la periode 
anterieure 4 Piconoclasme. Je tiens 4 remercier egalement M. Milton Anastos qui 
m’a beaucoup aidee dans mes recherches. 
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concile de 787, devaient etre assez nombreux®®. Le patriarche Germain, 
6crivant k Thomas de Claudiopolis, exprime ses regrets de ne pas avoir sous 
la main les oeuvres oh ses ainfe avaient fl^tri les Juifs qui accusaient les 
Chretiens d’idol4trie®^. Dans son Pratum Spirituale Jean Moschus parle 
d’un certain Cosmas Scholasticus, de Tentourage de Jean I’Aumonier, 
patriarche d’Alexandrie (610-619), qui avait consacr6 tous ses efforts h 
convertir les Juifs, 6crivant lui m^me des traitfe et engageant ses amis, 
comme Jean Moschus, h les convaincre par des discours et des Merits®®. 
Ceci devait se passer avant 614, puisque Jean Moschus quitta Alexandrie 
vers cette date®®. L^once de N^apolis faisait aussi parti du cercle de Jean 
I’Aumonier, et ses cinq discours contre les Juifs ont pu fetre composes au 
d6but de son activity litt^raire, alors qu’il se trouvait encore k Alexandrie®^. 

Le discours de Jean de Thessalonique contre les Juifs et les paiens appar- 
tient aussi h la premifere moiti6 du septifeme sifecle, car il a 6t4 d6montr4 
que ce Jean est Pauteur des Actes de saint D6m6trius, qui fut ^vfeque de 
Thessalonique peu aprfes 610 et avant 649, et non pas son homonyme qui 
assista au concile de 680®®. Outre le long extrait lu k Nic6e, nous avons un 
passage cit4 par Jean Damascene, et on lui a 4galement attribu6 le frag¬ 
ment intitule De Disputatione Judaei et Christiani, qui fut lu k Nic6e 
aprfes le premier extrait®®. Anastase le Sinaite, dont Tactivit^ litt&aire se 
place dans la seconde moiti4 du septifeme sifecle, avait aussi ^crit des dia¬ 
logues contre les Juifs. Le discours qui porte son nom n’est gufere ant^rieur 
au neuvi^me sifecle, mais dans un de ses Merits ex6g6tiques il parle de son 
second livre contre les Juifs^®®. 


On trouvera la meilleure vue d’ensemble dans le Dictionnaire de ThMogie 
Catholiquej k Particle ‘‘Juifs (controverses avec les).” Un recueil de Dialogues de 
la biblioth^que de Turin, no. 200, renferme plusieurs textes in^dits: Krumbacher, 
Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur (Munich, 1897), p. 61. 

Migne, P.G,, XCVIII, 168 B. 

Migne, P,G., LXXXVII.3, 3040 D-3041 A. 

®®S. Vailh6, “Jean Mosch,” Echos d'Orient, V (1902), pp. 107-116. 

Au septi^me concile P6v6que de Costantia, Constantin, declare que L6once avait 
v6cu sous Pempereur Maurice, mais il a bib d6montr6 qu’il 6tait encore en vie sous 
Constance II. Nous savons peu de choses sur sa vie, sauf qu’il 6tait n6 en Chypre 
et avait 4t6 6duqu6 par son compatriote Jean TAumOnier. La p6riode de sa plus 
grande activity litt6raire se place entre les ann^es 6114 641. (H. Gelzer, “Ein griechi- 
scher Volksschriftsteller des 7. Jahrhunderts,” Historische Zeitschrift, LXI (1889), 
1-38. H. Delehaye, “Saints de Chypre,” Analecta Bollandiana, XXVI (1907), 246). 

J. Laurent, “Sur la date des 4glises de Saint D6m6trius et de Sainte-Sophie k 
Thessalonique” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, IV (1895), 424-6. M. Jugie, “La vie et 
les oeuvres de Jean de Thessalonique,” Echos d^Orient, XXI (1922), 296-7. Diet, de 
Thkol. Cath., article “Jean de Thessalonique,” col. 821. 

w Mansi, XIII, 164-8; Migne, P.G., XCIV, 1409 B-C. Diet, de ThM. Cath., 
loc. cit., col. 821. 

100 Migne, P. G., LXXXIX, 1203-1272; Bardenhewer, op. cit., V (1932), 43. Voir 
aussi les “Troph6es de Damas,” 6crites vers 680. 
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Ces Dialogues entre Juifs et chr^tiens ^taient connus en Occident aussi 
bien qu’en Orient. Nous en avons la preuve pour les discours de L4once 
de Chypre et ceux de Jerome de Jerusalem, qui vivait dans la premiere 
moiti6 du huitieme siecle^®^. Ce furent les l^gats du pape qui apportferent k 
Nic^e Pouvrage de L6once, et c’est sur leur demande qu’on en lut un long 
extraiP®^. J6r6ine de Jerusalem est cit4 dans la lettre du pape Adrien k 
Constantin et Irfene^®®. Nous avons aussi des preuves indirectes. Gr^- 
goire II, ^crivant au patriarche Germain, dit que si quelqu’un interprfete 
d’une manifere judaique les paroles de PAncien Testament on lui r^pondra 
conune au Juif, et il poursuit en nommant tons les objets que les Juifs 
auraient dk continuer k vdn^rer^®^. Cette Enumeration, et la forme mEme 
des phrases, suivent de trfes prEs le discours de LEonce de Chypre^°®. Dans la 
lettre du pape Adrien qui vient d’Etre mentionnEe, on est surpris de voir un 
dEveloppement sur la vEnEration des images interrompue par ces mots. 
‘^Dis-moi, 6 Juif, y a-t-il rien sur la terre, apres qu’elle fut crEEe par Dieu, 
qui ne soit pas fait de main d’homme?’’ Vient ensuite une longue liste 
d’objets vEnErEs par les Juifs, exactement comme dans les Dialogues entre 
Juifs et chrEtiens^^®. 

Les ArmEniens, qui suivaient de prEs la production littEraire de Pempire 
byzantin, ont dk Egalement connaitre ces Ecrits, soit par des traductions^®^, 
soit dans la langue originale, et Pauteur de notre traitE s^en est inspirE 

P. Batiffol, **JEr6me de Jerusalem d’aprEs un document inEdit,^* Revue des 
Questions HistoriqueSy XXXIX (1886), 248-255. 

102 Mansi, XIII, 44 A, 53 D. 

102 Mansi, XII, 1070 E. Ce passage ne se trouve pas dans le Dialogus de sancta 
Trinitate inter Judaeum et Christianum du mEme auteur (P.G.y XL, 848-860), mais 
il a EtE citE Egalement par Jean Damascene (P.G.y XCIV, 1409 B-C). Le texte 
d ^Adrien differe un peu de celui de Jean Damascene et suit de plus prEs celui d^un 
manuscrit de Paris, cotE autrefois Regia 2951, transcrit en note dans la P.G., XCIV, 
1409. 

104 Mansi, XIII, 98 B. 

105 Mansi, XIII, 52 C-D. Eric Caspar a relevE la ressemblance entre le dEbut 

du passage de GrEgoire II, signalE dans la note prEcEdente, et les paroles du patri¬ 
arche Germain dans sa lettre k Thomas de Claudiopolis (“Papst Gregor II und 
der Bilderstreit,’^ Zeitschriftfur Kirchengeschichtey LII [1933], 32-36). Pour expliquer 
cette parentE et celle d’autres passages, il pense que GrEgoire a repris en partie ce 
que Germain lui avait Ecrit dans la lettre qui ne nous est pas parvenue. Il a rejetE 
Phypothese d^une source commune. ‘‘Eine vierte Moglichkeit, dass die textlichen 
tTbereinstimmungen durch Beniitzung von (testimonia), patristischen Stel- 

lensammlungen zur Streitfrage . . . sowohl durch Germanus wie durch den Papst 
unabhangig voneinander sich erklaren, scheidet flir diese friihzeit des Bildenstreits 
wohl aus” (op. cit.y p. 33, n. 14). Mais si GrEgoire II s’est servi des discours de LE- 
once, comme Pindique la suite du passage, c^est cette derniere hypothEse qu’on 
devrait accepter. 

100 Mansi, XII, 1070 A. 

107 Nous ne possEdons pas de traduction armEnienne des Ecrits de LEonce de Chypre 
ou de Jean de Thessalonique, mais des dialogues anciens entre Juifs et ChrEtiens 
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tout comme les iconophiles grecs et les papes Gr^goire II et Adrien. II les 
a suivis dans les citations emprunt4es 4 TAncien Testament, et aussi, en 
partie, dans la discussion concernant la matifere et les objets faits de main 
d’homme. Mais il faudrait voir s’il y avait aussi des modules anciens pour 
les arguments sp4cifiquement chr4tiens, car m^me si les analogies avec les 
Merits des iconophiles nous ont paru moins importantes que les differences, 
il n’en est pas moins vrai qu’il existe un certain nombre de traits communs. 

Les dialogues anciens entre Juifs et chr^tiens renferment des citations 
du Nouveau Testament et des Pferes de PEglise, mais la plupart servent k 
demontrer Taccord des deux Testaments. Pour prouver aux Juifs la 
legitimite des images, on devait faire appel, avant tout, k PAncien Testa¬ 
ment puisque le t^moignage des ecrivains chretiens ne pouvait pas les 
convaincre. Seul Jean de Thessalonique se rapporte k Pautorit^ de saint 
M^thode, de saint Athanase et de saint Basile^^^®. Ce discours de Jean 
aurait fait parti, d’aprfes le Pfere Jugie, d^une s6ne d^homflies sur P^vangile, 
car Vindpit du fragment lu k Nic4e ^‘laisse entendre que Porateur a pro- 
nonc4 pr4c4demment un discours sur la tentation de J4sus-Christ au desert. 
. . . Du reste ce n^est pas un morceau d^tach^, e’est tout un livre de notre 
saint P^re Jean, 4v^que de Thessalonique, que Nicolas, 6v^que de Cyzique, 
pr&ente aux membres du concile”^®®. 

Si ces fragments sont en r4alit4 emprunt4s k des homilies, done k des 
Merits destines k des chr4tiens, cela nous permettrait de supposer que Papo- 
logie des images n^4tait pas r6serv4e aux discours contre les Juifs, et que, 
par consequent, on avait pu faire appel au temoignage du Nouveau Testa¬ 
ment et des docteurs. Jean Damascene a transcrit un passage du huitifeme 
sermon de Simeon le Stylite le jeune, mort en 596, intitule irepi ekdveov, 
mais Pauthenticite de ce texte n^est pas etablie^^®. Quant ^ la lettre 
adressee k Pempereur Justin, oh saint Simeon demande la punition des 
Samaritains qui ont ose profaner dans une eglise Pimage du Fils de Dieu 
et de sa sainte m^re, elle ne renferme pas une apologie des images k pro- 
prement parleri^h Au septifeme concile on lut un extrait de la Laudatio 
omnium Martyrum, oeuvre du diacre Constantin, chartophylax de Peglise 
de Constantinople”^. Au cours des longs discours echanges entre les paiens 
et les Chretiens, ceux-ci se defendent d’adorer les idoles, comme le font les 


avaient et6 traduits (Bardenhewer, op, cit.. Ill, 63, et le texte publie par Conybeare 
dans The Expositor^ Ser. 5, 5 (1897), pp. 300 et suiv., et 443 et suiv.) 

Mansi, XIII, 165 B. 

Jugie, op. cit.f Echos d^Orient^ XXI (1922), 296. 

iioMigne, P.G., XCIV, 1409 C-1412 A. H. Delehaye, ‘Tes Saints Stylites,” 
Studia Hagiographica^ XIV (Bruxelles-Paris 1923), LXXIV-LXXV. 

111 Mansi, XIII, 161 A-B. 

112 Mansi, XIII, 185 A-188A. Pour la date de Constantin voir la preface de Mai 
reproduite dans P. (7., LXXXVHI, 477. 
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paiens, et ils expliquent la difference entre les images du Christ et celles des 
divinites paiennes^^^. 

Ces ecrits indiquent que la question de la legitimite des images avait 
preoccup6 les ecrivains byzantins avant la periode inconoclaste, mais il 
faudrait trouver ailleurs les oeuvres auxquelles les iconophiles et I’auteur de 
notre trait6 ont pu emprunter les arguments specifiquement chretiens. 
Pareille recherche d6passe les cadres de ce travail, et de notre competence, 
nous nous bomerons done It quelques remarques. Les Quaestiones ad 
Antiochum ducem du pseudo-Athanase renferment des questions sur les 
images. En expliquant pourquoi on venire les images, alors qu’il est 
defendu par Dieu d’adorer les idoles, Tauteur repute les arguments des 
discours contre les Juifs. Mais il rappelle, en outre, Thistoire d^un vieillard 
que le demon voulut empecher de venerer Timage de la Vierge^^^* Plus 
loin il explique pourquoi on venire la croix, et non la lance ou Peponge^^®. 

Ce recueil de questions semble avoir ete forme d’une manifere assez 
arbitraire et il est difficile d’en determiner la date^^®. La traduction 
armenienne aurait pu nous aider si nous savions quand elle a ete faite^^^. 
Une de ces questions a ete citee par saint Jean Damascene, dans son 
troisifeme discours, par consequent cette partie a ete redigee avant le milieu 
du huitifeme sifecle^^®. Un fragment, provenant des Quaestiones in scrip- 
turam sacram, renferme une refutation de Pidol4trie, k la manifere de Leonce 
de Chypre, mais cette refutation est suivie d^un passage du troisifeme dis¬ 
cours contre les Ariens de saint Athanase, passage qui fut egalement lu au 
septifeme concile^^^. Nous avons done dans ces Quaestiones un exemple de 
defense, oh Tauteur invoque le temoignage d^un Pfere de Pfigldse et d’une 
legende demontrant Timportance des images^^®. 

A partir du cinquifeme si^cle commencent k se developper les chaines et 


“3 Mansi, XIII, 188 A. 

ii^Migne, P,G., XXVIII, 621 A.D. 

Ibid.j 624 A-B. Voir aussi la question XL. 

11* G. Bardy, ‘‘La litt^rature patristique des ‘Quaestiones et Responsiones’ sur 
I’ficriture sainte,” Revue Bihliquey XLII (1933), 328-332. 

11^ La traduction armenienne commence avec la seizi^me question (G. Zarpha- 
nalian, Traductions des anciens, Venise 1889, p. 284). Certaines oeuvres de saint 
Athanase ou du pseudo-Athanase furent traduites au cinqui^me siecle, d^autres au 
huiti^me. La note manuscrite qui donne une liste parti elle de ces traductions ne 
mentionne pas les questions k Antiochus {Ibid., p. 287-8). 

ii*Migne, P.G.y XCIV, 1365 C-1368 A. 

ii®Migne, P.G., XXVIII, 709. Mansi, XIII, 69 B-C. Le passage en question 
du discours contre les Ariens se trouve dans P.G., xivi, 332 A-B. Parmi les Spuria 
de saint Athanase se trouve une hom51ie dramatique, In SS. Patres et ProphetaSy dont 
la derni^re partie renferme une conversation entre Ecclesia et Unigenitus se rap¬ 
port ant aux images, avec nombreuses citations du Nouveau Testament (P.G.y 
XVIII, 1072-1073.). 

1*® Cette 15gende a 5t5 racont5e aussi au septi^me concile. Mansi XIII, 193 A-C. 
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les florilfeges, et les recueils des Quaestiones se rapprochent de plus en plus 
de ces compilations. ^‘Les auteurs plus r^cents ^tudient leurs devanciers, 
ils ne se donnent plus la peine d’expliquer par eux-memes le texte sacr^; 
ils se demandent ce qu’ont dit les anciens, et ils s’en inspirent quand ils ne 
les copient pas litt^ralement^’^^^ Ces recueils et les chaines se sont sans 
doute enrichis pendant la p^riode iconoclaste de passages se rapportant aux 
images, mais certains de ces passages peuvent 6tre ant^rieures k Ticono- 
clasme. Ainsi le diacre Cosmas pr4senta au septifeme concile un manuscrit 
de TAncien Testament avec scholies, provenant de la bibliothfeque pa- 
triarcale, d’oil on avait essay4 d’effacer les scholies se rapportant aux images; 
et le patriarche Taraise d^clara que cela avait 4t4 fait par les patriarches 
iconoclastes^^^. 

On pourrait aussi chercher dans les oeuvres de pol^mique, en particulier 
celles qui s’adressent aux monophysites. Les Phantasiastes sont constam- 
ment nommfe par les pferes du septieme concile parmi les anciens adver- 
saires des images^^^. On rappelle Popposition aux images de Xenaias de 
Mabboug, et on attribue les m^mes sentiments a Severe d’Antioche et k 
Pierre le Foulon^24 jj j^g oeuvres connues k ce jour ne conser- 

vent pas le souvenir de discussions concernant les images, mais nous ne 
poss4dons pas Pensemble de ces Merits. Quoique les membres du septifeme 
concile soient venus k Nic4e munis de t^moignages anciens, tout ce qui 
avait 4t4 apport4 ne fut pas lu. On croit entendre un ton de lassitude 
dans la r^ponse du patriarche Taraise au moine Etienne, eveTrXrjSrjfjievj Kai 
rjpKkaOrjiJiev, lorsqu’ S, la fin de la cinquifeme session celui-ci declare qu’il a 
encore pr^s de quinze Merits qu’il voudrait lire^^^." On est surpris de ne trou- 
ver aucune citation des discours de Jean Damascene, bien que le r61e qu’il 
avait jou4 pendant la premiere p4riode de la querelle iconoclaste ait 6t6 
hautement appr^ci^ par le concile^^®. On ne trouve pas non plus de cita¬ 
tions de George de Chypre, qui a dii prendre une part active dans la defense 
des images, puisqu’il fut anathematise par le concile iconoclaste avec 
Jean Damascene et le patriarche Germain, et honore par le septifeme 
concile^^^. 

Enfin, il faut tenir compte du fait que les iconoclastes detruisirent un 
grand nombre d’oeuvres favorables aux images. L’eveque de Phocee 
rapporte que plus de trente manuscrits furent brhies dans sa ville^^®. 
D’autre membres du concile montrent des manuscrits mutiies. On avait 

121 G. Bardy, op. cit., Revue Biblique, LII (1933), 352. 

122 Mansi, XIII, 182 A-D. 

123Mansi, XII, 1031 E; XIII, 157 E, 196 D, 317 C. 

124 Mansi, XIII, 180 D-184 C. 

125 Mansi, XIII, 196 D. 

126 Mansi, XIII, 357, 400 C. 

127 Ihid. II est considere par le concile de Nic6e parmi les trois que la Trinity 
a non pas enlev6s, comme Pavait dit les iconoclastes, mais glorifies. 

1*6 Mansi, XIII, 184 E-185 A. 
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6 t6 jusqu’^ d^couper les pages d’un manuscrit d’Evagrius, oil cet auteur 
racontait le sifege d’Edesse et Paide miraculeuse apport^e par Pimage du 
ChrisP^^ On aurait peut-^tre pu trouver parmi ces oeuvres d^truites, ou 
mutil^es, des apologies anciennes qui auraient expliqu4 les analogies qu’on 
observe d’une part, entre les Merits des iconophiles eux-memes, et, d’autre 
part, entre ces oeuvres et notre traits. 

Le texte arm6nien, dont la langue et le style rappellent les oeuvres de 
P6cole dite hell6nophile du septifeme sifecle, a bien r6dig6 k cette 4poque, 
mais nous ne saurions affirmer qu’il est Poeuvre de Vrt’anes K’ert’ogh tant 
qu’une 4tude linguistique approfondie n’en aura pas fourni les preuves 
irr^futables. II importe de signaler, toutefois, que des connaisseurs 
comme le Pfere Akinian et Mgr Tourian n’ont pas dout4 de cette attribu¬ 
tion. Vrt’anes qui savait bien le grec, qui avait 6t6 en ambassade k 
Constantinople^^®, aurait k m^me de connaitre les oeuvres byzantines. 
A d^faut de Vrt’anes on pourrait songer k Jean Mayragometsi qui, comme 
nous le savons par sa lettre et par ce que rapporte plus tard Phistorien 
Mkhit’ar Ayrevanetsi, avait pris une part active dans la lutte centre les 
iconoclastes arm^niens. L’auteur de notre trait6 s’est inspire des oeuvres 
grecques, mais il a adapts sa defense aux circonstances particuliferes de 
Piconoclasme arm4nien, et au groupe special auquel elle 6tait destin^e. 
Les iconoclastes, ayant eu gainde cause pendant un certain temps k Byzance, 
ont pu faire disparaitre les oeuvres de leurs adversaires. En Arm4nie, 
oii P^glise ofRcielle ne s’est jamais montr4 d^favorable aux images, mais oti 
les tendances iconoclastes ont 6t6 fort marqufes parmi certaines sectes 
h6r4tiques^^S un traits comme le notre a 6 t6 copi6 et recopi^. C’est ainsi. 


^29 Mansi, XIII, 189 D. Autres exemples de mutilations rappel^s ou montr^s: 
Ibid.j pp. 184-192. 

13® N. Akinian, op. cit., Handes Amsoryay 1910, p. 9. D^apres Samuel d’Ani ce 
voyage k Constantinople aurait eu lieu en 589, lorsqu^il y eut “un nouveau trouble k 
cause du concile de Chalc^doine. Les vardapets Grigor et Vrt^anes vont en Grece, 
n’ayant rien trouve 14 ils reviennent en maudissant” (M. F. Brosset, Collection 
d^historiens armeniens. III, 395). L’historien Kirakos rapporte que ce concile entre 
Arm^niens et Grecs fut convoque par Fempereur Maurice, mais il ne donne pas de 
date (Kirakos Gandsaketsi, Histoircy Venise 1865, p. 28). Le patriarche Photius dit 
6galement que ce concile eut lieu pendant le regne de Maurice et du catholicos Moise, 
mais comme il ajoute que le general armenien Mouchegh Mamikonian 6tait d6j4 
revenu de la Perse k ce moment 14, il faudrait dater le concile apres 591 (Lettre au 
patriarche Zacharie, P.G.y CII, 706. Voir aussi Mgr. Ormanian, op. cit.y I, 579-580). 

131 II n’est pas ais5 de voir si ces iconoclastes appartenaient 4 une secte h6r6tique 
d4termin5e. Deux phrases de notre traits renferment pent ^tre une allusion 4 
leurs croyances. Les iconoclastes sont compares aux Manich4ens et Marcianistes 
qui considerent comme une apparence le Seigneur qui a vraiment pris corps, ce qui 
ferait supposer qu41s avaient des tendances doc^tistes. Plus loin il est dit qu’ils 
considerent leur personne comme sainte. Ceci suggere une survivance du Mani- 
cheisme, oil les £lus 6taient appel^s “justes” (F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of the 
ManicheeSy Cambridge, 1925, p. 46). Cette croyance dans la saintet6 des filus repa- 
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ralt, sous une forme un peu diff^rente, chez les Pauliciens (Conybeare, The Key of 
Truthy p. LI, CXXXI). Le chef des T’onrakiens (secte h6r4tique du dixi^me si^cle 
qui se rapproche du Paulicianisme) se consid6rait comme le Christ (Livre des Lettres, 
p. 500). 

Jean Mayragometsi rapporte que les iconoclastes interdisaient k leurs fiddles 
d*accepter la communion des pretres s^culiers; s’il faut entendre par 1^ les pr^tres 
mari^s, cette interdiction sugg^re une aversion pour le manage, ce qui, de nouveau, 
rapproche nos iconoclastes des Manich^ens et des Marcionites (Burkitt, op. cit,, 
p. 82-3). Les h5r6tiques mentionn^s au d5but de la lettre de Jean, avec les icono¬ 
clastes, n’acceptent pas le bapteme, ils ne b4nissent pas le sel et ne mettent pas 
la couronne du manage. Ne pas accepter le bapteme pourrait signifier ne pas ac¬ 
cepter le bapteme pendant Penfance. Les Marcionites pr6f6raient le bapteme & 
Page mOr (Burkitt, op. cit.y p. 83), de m^me les h6r5tiques arm^niens poursuivis par 
Nerses II. Au concile de 554 on les accuse de donner ^4e sceau d’annulation aux 
enfants non-baptis6s, les vouant ainsi k la mort ^ternelle s41 leur arrivait de mourir 
avant d’avoir 6t6 baptises” (Livre des Lettres, p. 73). Le bapteme k Page mfir semble 
avoir 4t6 6galement la coutume chez les Pauliciens; les T’onrakiens disaient ‘‘nous 
n’avons pas h4te d’etre baptises, car le bapteme est la mort” (Conybeare, op. cit,, 
p. XXXIV et 148). La benediction du sel etait une coutume tres ancienne en Ar- 
menie. Aux jours de fete et aux funerailles, le pretre mettait du sel benit dans la 
bouche des animaux, avant de les immoler. L’opposition signaiee par Jean Mayrago¬ 
metsi reparaltra plus tard chez les Pauliciens (Conybeare, op. cit., p. XXXIX et 
115). L’eglise s’effor^a de preserver cette coutume; il en est question dans le hui- 
tieme canon du concile de Dvin de 720, oh Pon engage les fideies k ne pas negliger la 
benediction du sel (Johannis Ozniensis Opera, p. 60-61). Enfin dans le discours 
synodal de ce meme concile, le catholicos Jean d’Odsun reprimande ceux qui ne ceie- 
brent pas le mariage selon les regies, et plusieurs canons sont consacres aux usages 
qu’on doit respecter (Opera, p. 26-29, 58-59, 62-63). 

Les erreurs qu’on essaya de corriger au concile de 720, et dont certaines sont prob- 
ablement dues h Pinfluence des Pauliciens condamn^s dans le 32e canon, se voient 
dejh parmi les h^retiques dont parle Jean Mayragometsi. On se rappelle que d’apres 
Jean d’Odsun les precurseurs des Pauliciens 6taient les h6r6tiques poursuivis par 
Nerses II, auxquels se joignirent les iconoclastes. Ces h6r6tiques sont appel^s 
par Nerses II, et les historiens, des “Nestoriens Khujiks.” D’apr^s Pencyclique et 
le “Serment d’Union,” c’6taient des commergants, venus du Khujistan, c’est k dire 
de la region au sud de la Perse qui correspond k Pancienne Susiane. Ils pr6tendaient 
etre des chr6tiens mais ils s’adonnaient k des pratiques honteuses, trompant les gens 
simples et les induisant k lessuivre {Livre des LettreSy pp. 72-77). Leurs croyances 
et coutumes, telles qu’elles sont rapport^es, ne pr^sentent aucun rapport avec le Nes- 
torianisme, et leur surnom s’explique probablement par le fait qu’ils 5taient origi- 
naires de la Perse oh les Nestoriens 4taient nombreux. On a pens5 que ces h^r^tiques 
6taient des Messaliens; on les a aussi rapproch^s des Julianistes. Michel le Syrien 
rapporte que Ph6r6sie de Julien d’Halicarnasse pervertit “Pesprit des gens simples en 
certains lieux, dans le pays des Remains, des Perses, des Indiens, des KouSites (c’est- 
h-dire les habitants du Khujistan), des Himyarites, des Arm5niens” (ed. J. B. 
Chabot, vol. II.2, p. 250), nous savons aussi par le t^moignage de Michel le Syrien, 
et celui d’autres auteurs, que Ph6r6sie de Julien d’Halicarnasse avait gagn5 de nom¬ 
breux adherents en Arm^nie {Barhehraei Chronicon Ecclesiasticumy ed. J. B. Abbeloos 
et T. J. Lamy, I, 300-302; E. Ter-Minassiantz, Die armenische Kirche in ihren Bezieh- 
ungen zu den syrischen Kitchen (Leipzig, 1904), 52-55, 70-91; R. Dragnet, Julien 
d'Halicarnassey Louvain, 1924, p. 260; M. Jugie, Theologia Dogmatica Christianorum 
Orientaliuniy vol. V, 527-543; Chronique de Michel le Syrien, ed. Chabot, pp. 492-500 
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mais grdce aussi au hasard, que la plus ancienne apologie des images 
adress6e ^ des chr6tiens qui se soit conserv4e, est une oeuvre arm^nienne 
du septifeme sifecle.^^^ 

Wellesley College. 


pour le r6cit et les actes du concile entre Syriens et Arm6niens r6uni pour mettre fin d. 
Ph6r6sie julianiste). 

Les iconoclastes arm^niens se rattachaient probablement aux Julianistes et ils 
semblent avoir aussi conserve certaines croyances des Manich6ens, qui 6taient encore 
assez nombreux en Arm^nie au cinqui^me siecle. Une phrase de la lettre de Jean 
demeure obscure, celle oil les docteurs de la cour patriarcale imputent Taction des 
iconoclastes k ‘‘Terreur des Grecs.” Mais si dans Tenseignement des iconoclastes il y 
avait eu le moindre rapport avec la doctrine de Chalc6doine, Jean Mayragometsi 
n^aurait pas manqu6 de le signaler en termes violents. II faudrait peut4tre voir 
dans cette phrase Texpression de son antipathie pour les Grecs et la pens6e que tout 
trouble dans T^glise arm^nienne 6tait due k Tinfluence des Byzantins. 

Get article est une communication pr6sent6e k TEcole libre des Hautes-fitudes 
de New-York, stoinaire byzantino-slave, en d6cembre, 1944. 
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TWO IMAGES OF THE VIRGIN 

IN THE 

DUMBARTON OAKS COLLECTION 

SiRARPIE DeR NeRSESSIAN 



A T no time, in the course of Byzantine history, were images—their nature, 
l\ function, and purpose—so consistently and so widely discussed as during 
A ^the period of over a hundred years when, except for a short interval, the 
representation of sacred images was forbidden. The texts gathered for the 
second Council of Nicaea in 787, the writings of the foremost defenders of 
images, like John of Damascus, the Patriarch Germanus, Theodore the Studite, 
and the Patriarch Nicephorus, the discussions which continued even after the 
triumph of orthodoxy have all been carefully investigated. Within the last 
years important studies by A. Grabar and P. J. Alexander have further con¬ 
tributed to our understanding of this crucial period of Byzantine history.^ The 
art historian who tries to grasp the Byzantine conception of the image must 
constantly refer to these texts, since it is only by realizing what ideas the artist, 
and, even more, the Church wished to convey that he can hope to approach a 
correct interpretation. My purpose is not to consider this question in its more 
general implications, but by selecting specific examples from the Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection, namely, a few images of the Virgin, to attempt to show 
particular aspects of the religious art of the Middle Byzantine period. 

As is well known, christological arguments dominated the discussions of 
both Iconoclasts and Iconodules, especially after the Council of 754 when they 
were formulated by Constantine V against the images of Christ. The mystery 
of the Incarnation was the crucial point, and given this emphasis it was only 
natural that after the victory of the Iconodules, next to the images of Christ 
Himself, those of the Virgin should be most frequently represented. This was, 
of course, no new departure; the Virgin’s image had figured in a prominent 
place in the churches of the pre-Iconoclastic period as well as on icons, and 
other works of art. It is quite significant, nevertheless, that in the period im¬ 
mediately following the triumph of the Orthodox the images of the Virgin 
should have been among the very first to be represented. Michael III, resuming 
the practice of pre-iconoclastic emperors, placed the image of the Virgin on his 
seals.2 The patriarchs adopted this same practice; Photius seems to have been 
the first to use the image of the Virgin,^ but from that period on she appears 
almost invariably on the patriarchal seals.^ In the Chrysotriclinium of the 
Imperial palace, decorated anew by Michael III, “above the entrance, like a 


^ Andre Grabar, Uiconoclasme hyzantin. Dossier archeologique (Paris, 1957). P* J* Alexander, The 
Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople] Ecclesiastical Policy and Image Worship in the Byzantine 
Empire (Oxford, 1958). 

2 N. P. Likhachev, "'Nekotorye starejsie tipy pechati vizantijskikh imperatorov,'' Numismaticheskij 
Shornikyl (Moscow, 1911), pp. 497~539* A. Grabar, op, cit,, figs. 52-56. J.Ebersolt, "Sceaux byzantins 
du Musee de Constantinople,'' Revue numismatique, XVIII (1914), pp. 210-211. The image of the 
Virgin and child still appears on a seal of Leo III stamped during the early years of his reign: N. Liha- 
cev, '‘Sceaux de I'empereur Leon III I’Isaurien," Byzantion, XI (1936), pp. 473-474. 

3 A. Grabar, op. cit., figs. 58-59. 

^ N. P. Likhachev, ‘'Pechati patriarkhov konstantinopol'skikh," Trudy Moskov, Numism. Obsh- 
chestva, II (1899), pp. 43-66. 
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holy door,” was “imaged the Virgin,”® facing the enthroned Christ placed 
above the emperor’s throne. This metaphor of the holy door recurs in the 
verses inscribed in the church of the Blachernae: “The house of the Virgin, like 
her Son, was destined to become a second gate of God. An ark hath appeared 
holier than that of old, not containing the tables written by God’s hand but 
having received within it God Himself.”® 

The church erected in 864 by Michael III within the Palace—which, as has 
now been proved, should not be confused with the Nea’—was dedicated to the 
Virgin, and she was represented in the apse “stretching out her stainless arms 
on our behalf and winning for the emperor safety and exploits against the 
foes.”® The first image to be restored in the church of Hagia Sophia was that 
of the Virgin; in the homily delivered at its dedication, Photius stressed the 
importance of the event by stating: “If one called this day the beginning and 
day of Orthodoxy (lest I say something excessive), one would not be far wrong.”® 
The Virgin was the principal protectress of Constantinople which came to 
be considered as her own city par excellence. The liturgists, followed by the 
chroniclers and historians, believed that it had been dedicated to her at the 
time of its foundation.^® It was the Virgin who guarded it from invaders; 
the synaxary of the fifth Sunday of Lent recalls the three sieges of Constan¬ 
tinople which failed, thanks to her intervention, namely, the siege by the Avars 
in 626 and those by the Arabs in 677 and 717-718.^^ The Virgin again saved 
her city from the Russian attack of 860. In the second of the two homilies 
delivered on this occasion Photius speaks in moving terms of the prayers ad¬ 
dressed to her, when “denuded of all help, and deprived of human alliance, 
we were spiritually led on by holding fast to our hopes in the Mother of the 
Word, our God, urging her to implore her Son, invoking her for the expiation 
of our sins, her intercession for our salvation, her protection as an impregnable 
wall for us, begging her to break the boldness of the barbarians, her to crush 
their insolence, her to defend the despairing people and fight for her own 
flock.The precious relic, the mantle of the Virgin which was kept in the 
church of the Blachernae, was carried in solemn procession. “It embraced the 
walls, and the foes inexplicably showed their backs; the city put it around 

itself, and_the enemy were deprived of the hopes which bore them on. For, 

immediately as the Virgin’s garment went round the walls, the barbarians 
gave up the siege and broke camp.”^® 

® The Greek Anthology, with an English translation by W. R. Paton, I (London, 1927), p. 47. 

« Ihid,, p. 55. 

^ R. J. H. Jenkins and C. A. Mango, “The Date and Significance of the Tenth Homily of Photius,” 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 9-10 (i 955 -i 95 b), pp. 123-140. 

s The Homilies of Photius Patriarch of Constantinople, English Translation, Introduction and Com¬ 
mentary by Cyril Mango (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), p. 188. 

® Ibid., p. 291. 

A. Frolow, “La dedicace de Constantinople dans la tradition byzantine,” Revue de Vhistoire des 
religions, CXXVII (1944), pp. 61-127. For the Virgin’s role see also the article “The Supernatural 
Defenders of Constantinople” in N. H. Baynes, Byzantine Studies and other Essays (London, 1955 ) > 
pp. 243-260. 

A. Frolow, op. cit., pp. 94 - 97 * 

The Homilies of Photius, p. 102. 

Ibid., pp. 102-103. 
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The most striking examples of the honor paid to the Virgin as protectress 
of the Empire and triumphatrix appear in connection with the triumphal 
entries of the emperors after their victorious campaigns. When John Tzimisces 
returned in 971 from his Bulgarian expedition, he was met at the Golden Gate, 
as was customary on such occasions, by the magistrates and dignitaries who 
brought the chariot, prepared for the Emperor, and presented him with gold 
crowns and a sceptre. John refused to mount the chariot, reserving the honors 
of the triumph for the Virgin. The city witnessed then the most amazing pro¬ 
cession; the imperial chariot advanced, bearing in great pomp an icon of the 
Virgin which had been captured in Bulgaria; behind it came the Emperor on a 
white steed, followed by the Bulgarian ruler and the army.^^ Similar triumphal 
entries took place under John and Manuel Comnenus who, following the 
example of John Tzimisces, placed in their chariot an image of the Virgin to 
whom they attributed their victories.^® When Michael Palaeologus arrived in 
Constantinople in 1261 he was met at the Golden Gate by the clergy carrying 
the icon of the Virgin Hodegetria, and he entered the reconquered capital, 
walking barefoot behind the miraculous image. 

Works of art show the increasingly important place that images of the Virgin 
occupy in imperial as well as in religious iconography. Under Leo VI, whose 
special veneration for the Theotokos is manifest in his homilies, her image 
appears for the first time on the reverse of Byzantine coins.^’ It is also on an 
ivory depicting Leo VI that we see for the first time the Emperor crowned by 
the Virgin.^® The Virgin acts as an intermediary; although it is she who places 
on the Emperor’s head the crown, symbol of his power, the investiture is con¬ 
ferred by Christ who is portrayed on the other side of the ivory. The Virgin’s role 
as intercessor is recalled in the Book of Ceremonies, in the description of the 
ritual that followed important receptions. After the acclamations of the two 
factions, the herald of the chamber advanced to the bronze barrier in front of 
the throne and read the following words from the book he held in his hands: 
“May our almighty and most compassionate God, who has crowned you 
through the intercession of His immaculate mother, grant us the favor of 
celebrating in peace ... these happy days, for many years to come.’’^® 

The iconographic type of the Virgin crowning the emperor—without the 
accompanying archangel — was transferred to coins, and one is not sur¬ 
prised to see it for the first time on the solidi of John Tzimisces who had 
reserved to the Virgin the honors of his triumph.®® The hand of God, depicted 
above the two figures, makes it quite clear that Christ or God is the ultimate 

1* Leo Diaconus, Bonn, p. 158; Cedrenus, Bonn, II, p. 413; Zonaras, Bonn, III, pp. 535-536. 

Nicetas Choniates, Bonn, pp. 26 and 204. 

“ Georgius Acropolites, Bonn, pp. 196-197; Nicephorus Gregoras, Bonn, I, p. 87. 

” Solidus with the bust of the Virgin orans. W. Wroth, Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coins 
in the British Museum, II (London, 1908), p. 444; also A. Voirol, “Die ersten Darstellungen von Christus 
und von Maria auf byzantinischen Miinzen,” Schweizer Muntzbldtter (Dec. 1958), pp. 113—117. 

“ A. Grabar, L’empereur dans I’art byzantin (Paris, 1936), pp. 116-117, pt xxiv, i. A. Goldschmidt 
and K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen des X.-XIII. Jahrhunderts, II (Berlin 

1934). pl- XXXV, fig. 88 . ’ 

“ Constantin VII Porphyrogenfete, Le Livre des Ceremonies, ed. A. Vogt, II (Paris, 1939), p. 92. 

Wroth, op. cit., pl. liv, 10-12. 
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source of all earthly power, but the role of the Virgin is none the less important. 
The coins of Romanus III show a remarkable variety of types: the Virgin 
crowning the Emperor ; the bust of the Virgin orans with or without the 
medallion of Christ; and the standing Virgin carrying the infant Christ on her 
left arm.^^ 

This last type reproduced the famous icon of the Virgin Hodegetria which 
was the object of special veneration by the Byzantines. It was supposed to 
have been painted by Saint Luke and to have been sent by the Empress 
Eudocia to her sister-in-law, the Empress Pulcheria, who deposited it in the 
church she erected for this purpose. Hidden during the Iconoclastic period, it 
had miraculously escaped destruction, and it is this type that Michael III and 
Photius stamped on their seals. This must also have been the t5rpe represented 
at Hagia Sophia, for Photius describes the image as that of “a virgin mother 
carrying in her pure arms, for the common salvation of our kind, the common 
Creator reclining as an infant” and fondly turning “her eyes on her begotten 
Child in the affection of her heart. 

The Hodegetria is the central figure in the ivory relief of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection, a work which exhibits the finest qualities of the sculpture of 
the tenth century (fig. The ivory has been cut off between the figures, as 
can clearly be seen from the rear view, leaving undamaged the figures them¬ 
selves except for the right hand of the bishop; the continuous pedestal on 
which the three figures stand is also part of the original panel. 

The presence of the two side figures, John the Baptist on the left and a holy 
bishop on the right, differentiates this relief from all other ivories of the same 
group in which the Hodegetria appears alone,^^ and gives a particular meaning 
to this composition. In the pre-Iconoclastic period, as well as in later centuries, 
the Virgin enthroned in majesty, holding the Christ child on her knees was 
frequently represented surrounded by angels and by saints; the latter, usually 
standing full face, often introduced the donors. On the relief the two saints are 
turned towards the central figure, their hands raised in the gesture of sup¬ 
plication or prayer, and the compositional scheme repeats that of the well- 
known theme of the Deesis. But, whereas in the Deesis John the Baptist and 
the Virgin stand at the sides of Christ, here John and the holy bishop address 
their supplications to the Theotokos. 

The supreme role of the Virgin as mediatrix between Christ and mankind 

Virgin crowning the emperor; seated Christ on the reverse: Wroth, op, cit., pi. lvii, 13; bust of 
the Virgin holding the medallion of the infant Christ, attributed by Wroth to Romanus IV, pi. lxii, 2; 
for the correct attribution see Ph. Grierson, “The Debasement of the Bezant in the Eleventh Century, 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 47 (1954), P- 383- In ^ forthcoming study Mr. Grierson also attributes to 
Romanus III the small silver coin with the bust of the Virgin orans and the larger silver coin with the 
Hodegetria on the reverse (Wroth, op.cit.y pi. lxii, 3 and 2). I wish to thank him for letting me see the 
manuscript of his article. 

22 HomilieSy p. 290. 

22 Hayford Peirce and Royall Tyler, “An Ivory of the Century,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 2 
(1941), pp. 11-18, figs. 1-2. 

24 For the ivories of Hamburg, Utrecht, and the Metropolitan Museum see tbtd., figs. 4-5 and 7. 
The ivory background is preserved only in the Utrecht Virgin. See also the ivory of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum: A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann., op, cit,, II, pi. xxi, fig. 51. 
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had been increasingly stressed by the writers of the eighth and ninth centuries, 
for instance, Andrew of Crete, the Patriarch Germanus, Theodore the Studite, 
and the Patriarch Nicephorus. The Virgin’s mediation is most effective, they 
said, not only because she is “holier than the saints, higher than the heavens, 
more glorious than the cherubim, more honorable than the seraphim and more 
venerable than all creatures,” but also because of her maternal authority. 
Christ could not but listen to the entreaties of His mother.^® This same idea 
finds its expression in the ivory relief; the prayers are addressed to the mother 
and, through her mediation to the Incarnate God, represented as a child, that 
is, in the form in which the mystery of the Incarnation as well as the role of 
the mother could be most clearly shown. 

On several icons at Mount Sinai which belong to the Middle Byzantine period, 
a prophet or other saint stands in an attitude of supplication next to the Virgin 
who holds the Christ child before her breast.^® On others which, compositionally, 
are closer to the ivory relief, the Virgin stands between two interceding saints. 
The accompanying figures differ in these various examples. I shall confine 
myself to the Dumbarton Oaks relief where the idea of the Incarnation has been 
emphasized through the accompanying figures. 

The Byzantine theologians explained that God granted to the prophets, 
through visions, the foreknowledge of the Incarnation, and after the In¬ 
carnation He who was invisible even to the immaterial angels became visible to 
mortal man.^® John the Baptist stands here, to the left of the Virgin, as the last 
of the prophets and the first witness of the Incarnation, a witness even before 
Christ’s birth. For, as Theodore the Studite explains in his homily on the 
Beheading of John the Baptist, John rejoiced even in his mother’s womb when 
he heard Mary’s salutation to Elizabeth, and although as yet devoid of speech, 
he could exclaim: “I cry out, because I perceive that the only begotten Son 
of the Father has become incarnate. I leap because I perceive that the Redeemer 
of the world has taken human form. 

The earliest surviving example in which John the Baptist as witness of the 
Incarnation is associated with the Virgin is an ampulla at Bobbio. In this 
composition, which differs from the representations on all the other ampullae, 
the Ascension occupies the upper part, while the Virgin orans, between John 
the Baptist and his father Zacharias, and two angels fill the lower half. The 
large star above the head of the Virgin, the inscription on the scroll held 
by John—“Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world” (John 1:29)—make it evident that the symbolism of the Incarnation 
has been combined here with that of the Redemption. As A. Grabar has pointed 

“ See, for instance, Andrew of Crete, PG 97, col. 1107; Germanus, PG 98, cols. 308 C, 320 B, 352 A, 
380 D; Theodore, PG 99, coL 1528 C; Nicephorus, PG 100, col. 341 C. 

26 G. and M. Soteriou, EiKoves Tfjs laovfjs Iivoc, I (Athens, 1956), fig. 163 ; O. Wulff and M. Alpatoff, 
Denkmdler dev Ikonenmalerei (Hellerau bei Dresden, 1925), fig. 49. 

27 G. and M. Soteriou, op, cit., fig. 177, Virgin between John the Baptist and Saint George; fig. 158, 
Virgin between Moses and Saint Euthymius of Jerusalem; fig. 164, Virgin between Joachim and 
Anna. 

28 See, for instance, Theodore the Studite in his homily on the Celestial host: PG 99, col. 736 D. 

22 PG 99, col. 756 D. 
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out, John and Zacharias have been selected to accompany the Virgin as “the 
last in date of the prophets of the Salvation who stand on the threshhold of the 
age of the Incarnation.”^ On a Carolingian ivory book cover in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, which is based on an East Christian model, the Virgin 
enthroned with the Christ Child again appears between John the Baptist and 
Zacharias.®^ A later and, unfortunately, badly damaged example of these wit¬ 
nesses of the Incarnation may be seen in the church of Qeledjlar in Cappadocia: 
the standing Virgin, holding the Christ Child before her breast is painted in 
the center of the small apse of the prothesis; Zacharias stands on the right, as 
on the Bobbin ampulla and the ivory book cover; the corresponding figure at 
the left has been destroyed, but it surely represented John the Baptist.®^ In 
all other surviving examples John is not accompanied by his father. In the 
arch over the apse of the chapel of San Zeno in Santa Prassede in Rome he 
stands alone, facing the Virgin; the mosaic is greatly restored but one can 
faintly distinguish the disk with the lamb which adorns the cross held by John 
the Baptist.®^ The reference to the Incarnation is clearer in the mosaic on the 
wall above the northern apse of the Cappella Palatina in Palermo. John the 
Baptist standing next to the Hodegetria, as on the Dumbarton Oaks ivory, 
holds a scroll bearing the same inscription as on the Bobbio ampulla.®^ On an 
icon of the Palaeologan period in the monastery tcov BAaTrAScov in Thessalonica, 
the bust figure of the Hodegetria is flanked by an angel and by John the Baptist, 
again holding a scroll with the same inscription.®® 

As E. Kitzinger and A. Xyngopoulos have pointed out in their respective 
studies of the mosaics of the Cappella Palatina and the icon of Thessalonica, 
the representation of the images of the Virgin and John the Baptist in the 
prothesis connect this composition with the rite of the Proskomide, the pre¬ 
paration of the Eucharist, which takes place in the prothesis. This liturgical 
connection also explains the presence on our ivory of the bishop on the right, 
next to the Virgin. 

This figure has sometimes been identified as John Chrysostom;®® John the 
Baptist having opposite him his namesake, the great Patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople. But the well-established iconographic type of John Chrysostom, with a 
high bulging forehead and short beard, differs from the figure on the right, and 
comparison of our ivory with contemporary examples on which the names of 
the saints are inscribed (fig. 5), leaves no room for doubt that the saint on the 


A. Grabar, Les ampoules de Tevve Sainte {Monza-Bobbio) (Paris, 1958), p* 61; description on pp. 
43-44, pi. LIII. 

Margaret L. Longhurst, Catalogue of Carvings in Ivory (London, 192 7 )> PP* 62-63 and ng. 138. 

32 G. de Jerphanion, Une nouvelle province de Vart byzantin, Les eglises rupestres de Cappadoce, I 

(Paris, 1925), p. 203 and p. 204, note i, pi. 54. . • o 

33 Photo Alinari, no. 26715. J. Wilpert,i)i^ romischenMosaiken undMalereien der kirchlichen Bauten 
vom IV. bis XIIl! Jahrhundert (Freiburg im Breisgau, I 9 i 7 )» P- 929 - R* Garrucci, Storia della arte 

cristiana, IV (Prato, 1877), pi. 288. „ „ • wvt / \ 

34 E. Kitzinger, '‘The Mosaics of the Cappella Palatina in Palermo, Art Bulletiny XXXI ( 1949 ), 

35 A. X^ngopoidos, "Une icone byzantine a Thessalonique," Cahiers archeologiqueSy III (i 94 ^)» 
pp. 114-128. 

36 H. Peirce and R. Tyler, op. cit.y p. 14. 
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right of our ivory is Basil the Great of Caesarea, always represented with a long 
beard and thick hair falling low down on his forehead.®^ 

In the rite of the Proskomide, the priest first cuts out of the prosphora, or 
eucharistic bread, the central part bearing Christ’s seal which is called the 
Amnos, or Lamb, and in detaching this part he says: “The Lamb of God is 
sacrificed. He who taketh away the sin of the world, for the life and salvation 
of the world,” referring to the passage from the Gospel of John which we saw 
inscribed on the scroll held by John the Baptist in the examples mentioned 
above. He then detaches other parts, consecutively, in honor of the Virgin, 
of the archangels, of John the Baptist and other prophets, of the apostles, the 
Church Fathers and other saints. In commemorating the Church Fathers, Saint 
Basil is mentioned first, as he is also in the litanies.®® 

A miniature in an eleventh-century Psalter of the Pantocrator monastery 
on Mount Athos, no. 49, gives an almost exact illustration of this rite, repre¬ 
sented in a symbolic manner (fig. 4). The Virgin carrying the child is flanked 
by an angel and John the Baptist, who holds the scroll with the usual in¬ 
scription; below appear three of the Church Fathers, Gregory the Theologian, 
Basil the Great and John Chrysostom.®® A variant of the same composition 
occurs in a Psalter of slightly later date in Berlin; John the Baptist has been 
omitted, the Virgin stands between two archangels, and the bishops depicted 
below are Nicholas of Myra, John Chrysostom, and Basil.^ 

The ivory group of the Dumbarton Oaks Collection is an important example 
of the manner in which a profound theological conception may be expressed 
through an apparently simple composition. The symbolism of the Incarnation, 
combined with that of the Redemption, as on the Bobbin ampulla, is here 
illustrated in a different manner, by recalling the eucharistic sacrifice. The role 
of the Virgin as mediatrix, clearly shown through the gestures of intercession 
of the accompanying figures, was also mentioned during the rite of the Pro¬ 
skomide when in detaching the fragment in honor of the Virgin, the priest 
said, “through her intercession, receive O Lord, this offering on your celestial 
altar. ”41 


The Byzantines took pride in the possession of two precious relics of the 
Virgin—her mantle or maphorion kept in the church of the Blachernae, already 
mentioned above, and her girdle, the C.cbvTi, preserved in the church of the 
Chalkoprateia, near Hagia Sophia. These inviolable treasures, which the Virgin 
had granted to her own city, were the lasting pledge of her protection against 
all dangers. According to one tradition, the girdle, enclosed in a reliquary (f) 

A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, op. cit, II, figs. 31, 32b, 33, 72a, iiia. K. Weitzmann has 
also identified the bishop as Saint Basil; cf. his review in Art Bulletin, XXV (1943) p. 164. 

38 F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western (Oxford, 1896), pp. 357-358. 

39 V. Lasareff, “Studies in the Iconography of the Virgin,“ Art Bulletin, XX (1938), p. 37 and fig. 7. 

^3 G. Stuhlfauth, “A Greek Psalter with Byzantine Miniatures,’^ Art Bulletin, XV (1933), p. 318 

and fig. 7. The inscription written above and below the miniature reads: “They took their position 
beside the Mother in awe of the Logos, the generals of the incorporeal souls. The foremost of the prelates, 
all three of them, holding the inspired books in their hands.’’ 

Brightman, op. cit., p. 357. 
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dyiaaop6s) had been deposited in the church of the Chalkoprateia by the 
Emperor Arcadius. In the last years of the ninth century, when Zoe Zaoutzina, 
the second wife of Leo VI, fell ill, the reliquary was opened, the girdle was taken 
to the palace, the Empress was healed, and the girdle replaced in the reliquary. 
When the reliquary was opened there was found in it the document which 
testified that the girdle had been deposited in the aop6s by Arcadius.^^ 

Neither in the account of the anonymous English pilgrim who at the end of 
the twelfth century saw the silver reliquary on the altar of the church of the 
Chalkoprateia, nor in the Book of Ceremonies which describes the visits of the 
Emperor to this church on the feasts of the Annunciation and the Nativity of 
the Virgin, nor in the homilies on the [.cbvri, is there any mention of the icon 
of the Virgin. However, there is good reason for associating with the Chalko¬ 
prateia, as Likhachev, Kondakov, and others have done, the iconographic 
type which on the seals bears the name Hagiosoritissa, the Virgin of the Holy 
Soros or reliquary.^ There are several variants of this type; the Virgin standing, 
turned to the right or to the left, raises her hands in a gesture of intercession or 
prayer to the bust of Christ depicted in a segment of sky (fig. 3); or only the 
half figure is represented in the same attitude, praying to Christ or to the hand 
of God emerging from the segment of sky. The half figure is more frequently 
represented on small objects and icons; for instance, on a bloodstone cameo at 
Dumbarton Oaks (fig. 2) or on the Byzantine enamel reliquary at Maestricht 
where the bust figure of Christ has been represented as on the seals with the 
standing Virgin.^^ The half figure t5q)e of the Hagiosoritissa enjoyed great 
popularity and was copied both in the West and in the East, beyond the actual 
frontiers of the Byzantine Empire. The image at Sta Maria in Aracoeli in Rome 
is one of the numerous Italian examples, the original of which was attributed 
to Saint Luke.^® In Georgia the central figure of the famous icon of the mon¬ 
astery of Khakhuli^® repeats this same type which is also frequently represented 
in Russian art. The full figure occurs rarely on small objects, but we have an 
example in the bloodstone cameo in the Walters Art Gallery; the Virgin stands 
praying turned to the right, but neither the bust of Christ nor the Hand of 
God has been represented.^^ 

The stone relief of the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, on which the Virgin 
stands in the same attitude as the Hagiosoritissa type, turned slightly to the 


« Menologium, PG CXVII, col. 613. Homily of St. Euthymius on the Girdle in Patrologia Orien- 

talis, XVI (1922), p. 511. . 

‘3 N. P. Likhachev, Istoricheskoe znachenie italo-grecheskoj ihonopisi. Izobrazhenija Bogomateri (St. 
Petersburg, 1911), pp. 56-63 and pi. viii, 1-6. N. P. Kondakov, Ikonografija Bogomateri, II (St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1915), pp. 294-315. The Hagiosoritissa is also represented on some coins of the Comnenian 
period: Tommasso Bertele, “La Vergine aghiosoritissa nella numismatica bizantina," Revue des itudes 

byzantines, XVI (1958), PP- 233-234. ... r~ * 

** De Ulonumenteu van Geschiedenis en Kunst in de Provincie Limburg. De monumenten in de Lemeente 

Maastricht, I, 4 ('s Gravenhage, 1938), p. 55 o> fig- 517 - . 

“ Luigi Grassi, “La Madonna di Aracoeli e le traduzioni romane del suo tema iconogranco, Kivista 
di archaeologia cristiana, XVIH (1941), pp. 65—96. 

B. Amiranashvili, Beka Opizari (Tiflis, 1956), pp. 42-43- 

Early Christian and Byzantine Art. An Exhibition Held at the Baltimore Museum of Art (Baltimore, 
1947), pi. Lxxviii, no. 555. 
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right and with both hands raised, presents an interesting problem (fig. 6).^ 
Since the pose is the same as that of the Virgin in the Deesis group, and since 
neither the hand of God nor the bust figure of Christ has been included, one 
may wonder whether this slab was not originally one of three slabs which, 
placed together, formed the Deesis, that is, a composition similar to the reliefs 
in the southern aisle of San Marco in Venice.^® However, as far as one can tell 
from the few surviving examples, when individual slabs were intended to be 
placed next to one another, there was no frame, as at San Marco, or the frame 
was very shallow and the figures even encroached upon it somewhat so that the 
unity of the group was not interrupted; while in the single icon-relief, like the 
beautiful Orans Virgin from Giilhane in the Archaeological Museum in Con¬ 
stantinople, or other similar panels, the frame is much deeper.®® It does not 
seem to me, therefore, that another slab or slabs could have been placed im¬ 
mediately next to ours, but, given the attitude of the Virgin and the absence 
of any other figure or symbol to which her intercession was addressed, one may 
suppose that there existed a corresponding slab, placed at some distance, on 
which was carved the image of Christ. Before considering the actual location in 
the church where such slabs may have been placed, I should like to discuss the 
composition consisting of the Virgin turned towards Christ. 

The description of the mosaics of the church of La Daurade {Deaurata) in 
Toulouse, written by Dom Odon Lamothe in 1663, suggests that this icono- 
graphic type originated at an early date, and is as old as, if not older than, the 
Deesis.In the decoration of La Daurade, which was probably done in the late 
fifth or early sixth century, on the wall immediately above the altar Christ 
was represented holding the book of the Gospels with the inscription Pax 
vobiscum-, to the right the Virgin turned towards Him, and here the description 
reads: Sancta Maria juxta imaginem Salvatoris a capite ad pectus velata, facie 
admirahili et devota modicum proximam Salvatoris imaginem respiciens.^^ Flanking 
these figures, and extending all round the decagon, were images of the 
archangels, prophets, and apostles. 

The surviving examples of this iconographic type are not older than the 

« The slab is 1.04 m. high and 40 cm. wide; the bevelled frame is 4 cm. wide. It has been cut 
from a larger marble slab which was originally decorated with an ornamental design, and the image of 
the Virgin has been carved on what was once the back of the panel. As the photograph shows (fig. 7), 
the design is now incomplete; the foliate interlace of the upper band is interrupted on the left side, 
and the vertical bar of the rectangular frame around the four concentric lozenges is also missing on the 
kft side. The slab was at one time embedded in a wall or placed against it, for there is still some plaster 
in the grooves of the ornament. 

“ H. von der Gabelentz, Mittelalterliche Plastik in Venedig (Leipzig, 1903), pp. 137—138, fig. 5. 

For an example of a low frame with parts of the figure carved over the frame, see the Virgin orans 
and the Archangel in the Berlin Museum; O. Wulff, Altchvistliche und Mittelalterliche byzantinische 
und italienische Bildwerke, pt. II (Berlin, 1911), p. 3, nos. 1698-1699. For the relief from Giilhane and 
kindred examples, see R. Bemangel and E. Mamboury, Be guartier des Manganes et la premiere region 
de Constantinople (Paris, 1939), pi. xiv and Appendix II, pp. 155-161. Other examples of reliefs are 
reproduced by G. Soteriou, BuIavTivaid[v6yAu9oislK6vEs, Recueil d’etudes dediees d la memoire de N. P. 
Kondakov (Prague, 1920), pp. 125-138. 

“ For the bibliography concerning the early date of the Deesis, see Ernst H. Kantorowicz, “Ivories 
and Litanies,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, V (1942), p. 70, note 4. 

Helen Woodruff, "The Iconography and Date of the Mosaics of La Daurade,” Art Bulletin XIII 
(1931), p. 89 and fig. 2. 
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eleventh century. We see it on the ivory diptych of the Staatsbibliothek of 
Bamberg, used as a binding for the prayer book of the Empress Cunegonde, 
written between the years 1002 and 1012 (fig. 8).®® In the Psalter of the British 
Museum of the year 1066, Stephen the Younger, one of the victims of Icono- 
clasm, holds a diptych on which are painted the bust figures of Christ and of 
the Virgin, turned towards Him.®^ Stephen the Younger continued to be 
represented holding this t57pe of diptych, witness a painting in the prothesis of 
the church of Sopocani in Yugoslavia. The group of Christ and the interceding 
Virgin is painted in the upper part of a Byzantine reliquary of the Sancta 
Sanctorum which may be dated in the twelfth century.®® The large mosaic on 
the east wall of the esonarthex of the Kariye Camii, beneath the southern 
dome, provides us with an outstanding example of the continued use of this 
theme in the art of the Palaeologan period (fig. 9).®® 

In monumental art, the interceding Virgin and the full-face Christ are more 
often represented as separate images and this brings us to the question of the 
place to which they were assigned. A miniature in a manuscript of the Heavenly 
Ladder of John Climacus depicts the interior of a church; on either side of the 
ciborium are two icons; in the one on the left the bust figure of the Virgin is 
turned slightly to the right, while the one on the right shows the full-face bust 
of Christ.®’ This image reproduces, in a simplified manner, the paintings or 
mosaics on the western faces of the piers which flanked the arch of the bema, and 
between which the iconostasis was erected. One of the earliest extant examples 
is a fresco in the church of Qeledjlar in Cappadocia, dating from the late tenth 
or early eleventh century. The interceding Virgin, turned to the right, is painted 
on the north pier of the bema; the corresponding figure on the south pier is now 
destroyed, but it must have been that of Christ.®® In the church of Daphni, 
near Athens, fragmentary remains of the mosaics which decorated the piers 
of the bema were discovered in 1955; the upper part of the standing figure of 
Christ holding the Gospel book can still be seen on the south pier, but only 
the head of the Virgin turned slightly to the right remains on the north pier.®® 
It is not possible to determine whether or not the interceding t5q)e had been 
represented here, for in the eleventh century the Virgin holding the Child had 
already sometimes replaced the interceding Virgin, for instance, in the church 
of the Dormition in Nicaea.®® A further change may be observed at Porta 

Cod. A. II. 55: Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, op. cit., II, pi. XXV, fig. 65. 

British Museum, Add. 19.352, fol. 117: A. Grabar Uiconoclasme, fig. 141. 

Philippe Lauer, “Le tresor du Sancta Sanctorum,’' Monuments Piot, XV (1906), pl- xiv, i. 
C. Cecchelli, “II tesoro del Laterano,’’ Dedalo, VII {1926-27), p. 430. 

Paul A. Underwood, “The Deisis Mosaic in the Kahrie Camii in Istanbul,’’ Late Classical and 
Mediaeval Studies in Honor of Albert Mathias Friend, Jr. (Princeton, 1955), pp. 254-260. Id., “Notes 
on the Work of the Byzantine Institute in Istanbul: 1955 - 195 ^/' Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 12 (1958), 
fig. 18 opposite p. 277. 

Sinai, Monastery of Saint Catherine, Cod. gr. 418, fol. 269: John R. Martin, The Illustration of 
the Heavenly Ladder of John Climacus (Princeton, 1954)> 213* 

G. de Jerphanion, op. cit., I, p. 211, pl. 44.2. 

A. K. Orlandos, “NscoTspa supfi^cxTa eis tijv \xovr\v Aa9v{ou,’' ’ApxeTov tcov puLavrivwv ^vijpeicov Tfis 
‘EAAdSos, VIII (1955-1956), PP- 84-88, figs. 16, 18-19. 

60 Th. Schmit, Die Koimesis-Kirche von Nikaia (Berlin and Leipig, 1927), pis. xxv and xxvii. At 
the church of Nerez, in the twelfth century, the Virgin Hodegetria is again on the left, the correspond- 
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Panagia at Trikkala in Greece,®^ and at theKariye Camii, in Istanbul®^; in both 
instances the Virgin and Child of the Hodegetria type is moved to the south 
pier and Christ holding the book and blessing is represented on the north pier. 
In the Parecclesion of the Kariye Camii, the Virgin of the Eleousa type is 
painted on the south wall of the bema, turned to the left; the painting on the 
north wall, where the standing Christ must have been depicted, has disappeared.®® 
The early type, that is the interceding Virgin on the north side of the bema 
and the full-face Christ on the south side, continued to be represented in 
Serbian churches, for instance, at MileSevo®^ and at Arilje®® in the thirteenth 
century, at Mateic®® and Staro Nagoricino®’ in the fourteenth century. At 
Nagoricino the Virgin is called f) K£xapiTcoui^vT| and Christ 6 ^Aeiiuioov; in the 
narthex of Lesnovo the Virgin, depicted on the west face of the northeast 
pier, has the epithet f] irapotKAriais; on the southeast pier Christ is enthroned and 
the inscription reads, 6 cpopepos Kprrfis.®® In the church of Decani, the Virgin 
turned to the right, designated as fi ^irioKsvfiis, is depicted on the northwest pier, 
while Christ Pantokrator appears on the southwest pier, standing and holding 
a sword in His hand.®® At Sopocani, the Virgin and Christ flank the door 
leading from the exonarthex to the esonarthex.^® 

A variant of this iconographic type may be seen in several Byzantine 
churches: the interceding Virgin, painted on the north pier of the bema or 
to the left of the narthex door, and turned towards the corresponding figure 
of Christ on the south pier of the bema or on the right of the narthex door, 
holds an open scroll bearing a versified inscription. She is represented thus on 
the north pier of the bema in the church of the Virgin of Arakos at Lagoudera 
in Cyprus (fig. lo).'^^ In the church of Asinou, also in Cyprus, her image is 


ing image on the right is that of Panteleimon, the patron saint of the church: N. L. Okunev, in Semi- 
narium Kondakovianum^ III (1929), pis. i and iv. 

A. K. Orlandos, H n6pTa-navcxyid)c Tfjs ©eaaoAias,” ’ ApxeTov tcov puLavTivcov pvriiJiElcov Tfjs *E?^d5os, 
I (1935), PP- 29-33, figs. 14, 20-21. 

P. A. Underwood, “Notes on the Work of the Byzantine Institute in Istanbul: 1955-1956,“ 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 12 (1958), p. 282!., figs. 16 and 17. 

P. A. Underwood, “Second Preliminary Report on the Restoration of the Frescoes in the Kariye 
Camii at Istanbul by the Byzantine Institute, 1955,“ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, ii (1957), PP* 217-220, 
figs. 45 and 50. 

N. L. Okunev, “Milesevo. Pamjatnik serbskago iskusstva XIII v.,“ Byzantinoslavica, VII 
(i 937 ~i 938)> p. 54- The figure of Christ pi. xvi) belongs to the original layer, that of the Virgin is 
partly covered by a repainting of the sixteenth century. 

N. L. Okunev, Arilje. Pamjatnik serbskago iskusstva XIII v.,“ Seminarium Kondakovianum. 
VIII (1936), p. 234. 

M. N. Okunev, Tsrkvasvete Bogoroditze-Mateic,“ Glasnik Skopskog nau 6 nog druMva, 7—8 
(i93o)> p. iii; see diagrams II and III, nos. 85 and 193, and fig. 3. These paintings are on the west 
face of the north and south piers which support the dome. 

I. Popovid and V. R. Petkovic, Staro Nagoritino, Psa 6 a, KaleniC (Belgrade, 1933), p. 34, pis. xi 
and XXIX, 2. 

M. N. Okunev, “Lesnovo,” Uart hyzantin chez les Slaves, I, 2, Les Balkans (Paris, 1930), p. 243. 

V. R. Petkovic and D. BoSkovic, De 6 ani, pt. II (Belgrade, 1941), pp. 24-25, pis. cliv-clv. 

M. N. Okunev, Sostav rospisi khrama v Sopocanakh,” Byzantinoslavica, I (1929), p. 136, 
pis. 19-21. These paintings date from the fourteenth century. 

A. Stylianou, “ Ai Toixoypa9iai toO vaoO Tfjs TTavocyias toO ’ApoKou, AccyouSspoc, KiWrpos,” Acts of 
the Ninth International Congress of Byzantine Studies held at Saloniki in 1953, 'EAAtiviKd, Suppl. 9.1 
(^955)> p. 4^3^ pis. 143.1, i54*i* I owe the reproduction and the transcription of the inscription to the 
kindness of Mr. Stylianou. 

6 
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painted both on the north pier of the bema and in the narthex.'^^ ^he latter, 
and at Lagoudera she is designated as f] i’kzovua, although this epithet is usually 
connected with a different iconographic t5rpe. In the church of St. Anne in 
Trebizond, the interceding Virgin with the scroll painted on the north pier of 
the bema is called n yopyoEirfiKoos she has no distinctive title in the church of 
the Anargyroi in Kastoria,’^ but in the church of Saint Nicholas in Salonika, 
where the Virgin is painted on the north pier of the bema, and in the church 
of the Transfiguration in the monastery of the Meteora’® she is called fi irapoKATiais. 
This seems to have been the correct epithet for this iconographic t5^e, and 
is the one used in the Painter’s Guide which also cites the verses that should 
be inscribed on the scroll. These verses appear, with slight variations, in the 
majority of extant paintings; they are a dialogue between Christ and the 
Virgin who asks her Son to have pity on men and to save them in His mercy. 
The text of the Painter’s Guide is as follows;’® 

’H •n-apoKXri'yiS ('H 0 £ot6kos) A4youaa ettI irpos t6v Xpi(JT6v KdKKiva. “A^^ai 

5lriaiv Tfis CTfjs puTpos, okTlppov.” 

'O XpiaTos paOpa. “Ti, pfjTEp, oIteIs — “Tiiv ppOToov acornpiav.” — “TTapcopyiadv pe.” 
—“ ZupTTocQriCTOv, uiE pou.”— “’AAA oOk iTnarpiipouai’’ Kai “ Zoocrov y^piv.” 

The Serbian artists followed the same models. At Kurbinovo, decorated 
probably in the twelfth century, the versified dialogue is still written in Greek,” 
but in the fourteenth century, at Nagoricino, although the epithet n TrapdKAriCTis 
is in Greek, the inscription on the scroll gives us the Serbian translation of 
the same dialogue.’® The same text is repeated on the scroll held by the Virgin 
at Gracanica and at Decani, in the painting to the left of the door of the 
narthex.’® 

72 Right Reverend Bishop of Gibraltar, V. Seymour, W. H. Buckler, and Mrs. W. H. Buckler, “The 
Church of Asinou, Cyprus, and its Frescoes " Archaeologia, LXXXIII (i 933 )> PP- 34 i> 342, 33 i, 33 ^^ 
nos. 24 and 35 of diagram VI-VIII, nos. 8 and 9 of diagram II-IV and pi. xcv.2. On the north pier 
of the bema, the Virgin is accompanied by John the Baptist. The inscription of the scroll, which is 
said to cover eleven lines, has not been transcribed {op. cit., p. 341); the inscription on the scroll of the 
Virgin in the narthex reads: Atitccs Trpoadysi piT^TpiK^s t| FTapOalvos, | t6 cxut 6KOjjnrTirpbs PpoTCov acoTripiav 
(op. cit., p. 336). 

73 G. Millet and D. Talbot Rice, Byzantine Painting at Trebizond (London, 1936), p. 26 and pi. xiv, 
2. There are two layers of painting; the epithet and the versified inscription belong to the upper layer 
and were deciphered by G. Millet. On the south pier of the bema, there is an image of John the Baptist 
instead of the customary one of Christ. 

74 S. Pelikanides, KacjTopia (Salonika, 1953 ), pl- 28. 

75 G. A. Soteriou, “BuLavrivd nvrmeTaTfjs ©ecrcrcxAias IPKai I A'aicovos,”’EmTTipis'ETaipdas BuLavrivcov 
ZttouSwv, IX (1932), p. 402 and fig. 23. 

76 A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ‘EppiT)veia Tfjs Jlcoypa9iKfis T^yvris (St. Petersburg, 1909), p. 280. See 
a slightly different version in Epigrammatum Anthologia Palatina, III, edited by E. Cougny (Paris, 
1927), p. 423, no. 125. 

77 R. Ljubinkovic, “Stara tsrkva sela Kurbinova,“ Starinar, XV (1940), P- i 04 - Here the Virgin is 
painted on the wall, under the window, next to the monumental figure of Christ represented on the 
south side of the bema, while on the corresponding north side there is an equally monumental image 
of Saint George, the patron saint of the church. Ibid., pp. 103-104, 107 and fig. 4. 

78 N. P. Kondakov, Ikonograpja, II, p. 304, fig. 170. 1 . Popovic and V. R. Petkovi^, op. cit., pp. 37-38 
and pi. VI. M. N. Okunev, Monumenta artis serbicae, I (Prague, 1928), pi. 10. At Gracanica and in 
several other churches: M. N. Okunev, op. cit., in Seminarium Kondakovianum, Ylll (1936), PP- 234-235 
and id., in Vart byzantin chez les Slaves, I, 2, p. 256. 

78 For Grac^anica and other Serbian examples, see M. N. Okunev, op. cit., in Uart byzantin chez les 
Slaves, I, 2, p. 256 and in Seminarium Kondakovianum, VIII (193^), PP- 234-235. For Decani, see Pet- 
kovic and BoSkovic, op. cit., pt. II, p. 2, pis. xcvi and cxxi, 2. 
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The consistency with which the same text is repeated in Greek and in Serbian 
in the majority of surviving paintings®® suggests that this variant of the Hagio- 
soritissa is also derived from a famous model, probably an icon which was 
reproduced in panel paintings as well as in monumental art. As in the case of 
the Hagiosoritissa, the panel paintings depict sometimes the full-length, some¬ 
times the half-length figure of the Virgin, with or without the bust of Christ 
in the segment of the sky. 

Both types are preserved in outstanding examples of the twelfth century. 
The full-length figure appears on the iconjyhich, according to tradition, was 
painted for the Grand Duke Andrew Bogoliubski after a vision he had in 1158, 
when the Virgin appeared to him holding a scroll in her hand, and ordered him 
to have her portrait painted and deposited in a church built in her honor.®i 
This icon, unfortunately in a very poor state of preservation but in which one 
can still recognize a painting of high artistic quality, represents the Virgin 
holding the open scroll in her left hand and raising her right hand towards the 
bust of Christ in the upper right corner of the panel. A Deesis, with two ac¬ 
companying angels is painty on the upper frame of the icon.®^ A painting in 
the palace of Andrew Bogoliubski at Bogoliubovo probably recalls this vision, 
for the prince is shown kneding before the Virgin depicted in the same attitude 
as on the icon.®® The Bogoliubski icon was frequently copied in later centuries, 
sometimes exactly repeating the twelfth-century model, and sometimes adding 
a group of worshippers kneeling before the Virgin.®^ 

The best example of the half-length figure is the celebrated icon of the 
cathedral of Spoleto on which the Virgin turned to the right holds the scroll 
with the usual versified dialogue. This painting known only through engravings®® 
can now be fully appreciated, for, at the request of Silvio Mercati, the icon was 
taken out of its Gothic tabernacle, the metal cover was removed, the painting 


The interceding Virgin holding a scroll is also represented in the church of Saint Elias in Salonika, 
to the left of the door leading from the narthex to the church, but I v^as not able to copy the text of 
the inscription; the painting to the right of the door is destroyed. In the church of Saint Demetrius in 
Salonika we see a variant of this type: the Virgin stands next to the "orans" figure of a saint, probably 
Saint Theodore, while Christ appears above them, in the segment of the sky. The inscription is an 
abbreviated and modified form of the usual verses. G. and M. Soteriou, * H paCTiAiKTj toO dyiou AtiMTiTpiou 
©eaaoAoviKTis (Athens, 1952), pp. 194-195 and pi. 66 . In the Serbian church of Pec we find a further 
variant: on the face of a pier, halfway up the north side of the nave, the Virgin holding the scroll 
stands full face and carries, at the same time, the infant Christ on her arm; Christ is represented on the 
opposite pier on the south wall. 

Istorija russkogo iskusstva, I (Moscow, 1953), P- 44 ^* 

Ibid., reproductions on pp. 445 and 446. Lasareff, loc. ciU, writes that because of the poor condition 
of the icon it is not possible to determine whether it is the work of Byzantine or Russian painters. 
The inscription on the scroll apparently could not be deciphered and one cannot see from the repro¬ 
duction whether the text is written in Greek or Slavonic. The inscription on the silver Hza which was 
added much later is in Slavonic and differs from the versified dialogue. Kondakov, Ikonografija, II, 
p. 300, fig. 166. A Greek icon, brought to Kiev from Mount Sinai shows the standing Virgin with the 
scroll bearing the usual text. N. P. Kondakov, Ikony Sinajskoj i Afonskoj Kolektsii (St. Petersburg, 
1902), pi. VIII. 

K. K. Romanov, "LacolonnadedupourtourdelaCathedralede Saint-Georges a Jur’ev-Pol’skij,'' 
Uart hyzantin chez les Slaves, II, i, p. 57, fig. 28. 

P. P. Pokrysh'kin, Ikony Moskovskago Pridvornago Sobora Spasa na Boru (St. Petersburg, 
^913)> pis. vii-x. N. P. Kondakov, The Russian Icon. Album (Prague, 1929), pi. 73. 

85 N. P. Likhachev, op. cit., fig. 95; N. P. Kondakov, Ikonogmpja, II, fig. 169. 
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was cleaned, and a color reproduction was published (fig. ii).®* Mercati was 
able, at the same time, to identify the person for whom the icon was made; she 
was Irene Petraliphina, a descendant of Petrus de Alipha (from Alifa in Cam¬ 
pania) the companion of Robert Guiscard who, after the latter’s death in 1085, 
entered the service of the Byzantine Emperor. The icon can, therefore, be 
dated a few decades after 1085 but before 1185 when, according to a charter, 
Frederick Barbarossa presented it to the cathedral of Spoleto; it is one of the 
finest works of the Comnenian period. As another example of this type one may 
mention an icon of the Monastery of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai, even 
though the iambic verses inscribed on the scroll are somewhat different from 
the usual dialogue.®'^ Exceptionally, on one of the icons of the same monastery, 
the Virgin is shown holding a scroll in the representation of the Deesis, and the 
words written on it refer to the well-known dialogue.®® 

Apart from the Serbian paintings mentioned above, we have further evidence 
that there existed in Serbia an icon of the interceding Virgin holding a scroll 
which was the object of particular veneration. The paintings in the chapel to 
the south of the narthex in the Church of the Mother of God at Studenica and 
those of the corresponding chapel at Sopocani show the translation of the body 
of Stephen Nemanja who relinquished the throne and became a monk under 
the name of Simeon (fig. 12). In both frescoes the group of clerics proceeding 
from the monastery to meet the procession carries, in great pomp, an icon on 
which is depicted the half figure of the Virgin, in this instance, turned to the 
left and holding an open scroll in her hand.®® 

The interceding Virgin was also chosen for dedicatory portraits or for com¬ 
memorative monuments. At the Martorana, in Sicily, George of Antioch who 
had built this church in honor of the Virgin in 1143, kneels before the Virgin 
who holds an open scroll in her left hand. Here the inscription is adapted to the 
special circumstances for which the mosaic was made; the Virgin addressing 
herself to Christ, whose image appears in the segment of sky in the upper right 
corner of the panel, asks Him to protect and grant forgiveness to George who 
erected this house for her.®® In a Lectionary dated 1061-1062 in the Library of 
the Greek Patriarchate in Jerusalem (Megale Panagia, fol. i'^) and in a twelfth- 
century manuscript in the monastery of Lavra on Mount Athos, no. 103A, 
fol. 3 (fig. 13), the person for whom the manuscript was written kneels in the 
same manner at the feet of the Virgin who raises both hands to the hand of 
God or the bust figure of Christ painted in the upper left corner of the page.®^ 

S. Mercati, “Sulla sanctissima icone del Duomo di Spoleto,“ Spoletium, 3 PP* 3 “- 6 - 

Soteriou, op. cit., I, pi. 173; II, p. 160. 

Soteriou, op. cit., I, pi. 170; II, p. 156. 

G. Millet, La peinture du Moyen Age en Yougoslavie. Album presentipar A. Frolow, I (Paris, I 954 )> 
pi. 44, i; II (Paris, 1957), pl- 43-2- D- Winfield, “Four Historical Compositions from the Mediaeval 
Kingdom of Serbia,^ Byzantinoslavica, XIX (1958), pp. 251-278, figs. 3, 4. Winfield writes that ‘the 
inscription on the scroll at Studenica has entirely disappeared, and of the inscription at Sopocani too 
little is left to decipher” [op. cit., p. 258), but the paintings were probably in a better state of preser¬ 
vation when Okunev saw them, for he says that the inscription on the scroll is the Virgin’s dialogue 
with Christ [op. cit., in Seminarium Kondakovianum, VIII [193^]> P- 234). 

90 O. Demus, The Mosaics of Norman Sicily (London, 1949), pl- 58b; see the inscription on p. 90. 
9 ^ Ibid., p. 348. A photograph of this miniature was kindly lent to me by Mr. O. Demus. 
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The dedicatory inscriptions written on the gold background again differ from 
the usual one, but the versified dialogue between the Virgin and Christ reap¬ 
pears on an icon of the seventeenth century from Mount Athos. This example, 
though of very late date, is particularly interesting because it shows the double 
image of the Virgin and Christ; on one panel was represented Jesse, the son of 
the Georgian Prince Asotan, kneeling before the Virgin who held the scroll 
with the usual text, while on the other appeared Christ to Whom the Virgin’s 
prayer was addressed, and at His feet knelt the Prince Asotan.®^ This double 
icon with the two kneeling figures calls to mind the beautiful mosaic of the 
inner narthex of the Kariye Camii, already mentioned, for here also, although 
the Virgin does not hold a scroll, she obviously intercedes before Christ for 
the sebastocrator Isaac Comnenus and the nun Melane kneeling on either 
side (fig. g).*® 

The above survey of the principal monuments in which the companion 
images of the Virgin and Christ have been depicted, shows that they were 
usually placed on the bema piers or at the sides of the narthex door. Thus 
before entering the nave, while he was still in the vestibule where certain 
liturgical ceremonies were held, the faithful had before his eyes the comforting 
image of the interceding Virgin; this same image was moreover placed in the 
most prominent part of the church, at the entrance of the sanctuary. Whether 
she appeared holding the scroll on which her entreaty was inscribed, or merely 
stood turned towards Christ and raising her hands in prayer, this image em¬ 
phasized the supreme role of the Virgin as intercessor, as the mediatrix between 
man and Christ. 

Many of the representations on the bema piers belong to the period prior 
to the development of the iconostasis; to the time when the chancel barrier 
was a simple marble structure, with columns supporting a decorative architrave 
and ornamental slabs in the lower part of the intercolumniations. There were 
few, if any, permanent icons on this chancel barrier, and this fact brought into 
even greater prominence these two images which stood, like large icons, on 
the bema piers. 

If, as I have suggested, the Dumbarton Oaks relief had, originally, a corre¬ 
sponding slab with the figure of Christ, these two could have been set in the 
bema piers or in the east wall of the narthex, on either side of the door. The 
size of the marble slab, measuring only 1.04 metres, is considerably smaller 
than similar representations in mosaic or painting, which are usually life-size 
figures or even slightly taller. But all the examples mentioned above belong to 
fairly large churches and we may suppose that the stone relief was once placed 
in a small chapel.®^ 


G. Millet, J. Pargoire, and L. Petit, Recueil des inscriptions chretiennes de VAthos (Paris, 1904), 
p. 91, no. 285. 

P. A. Underwood, op, cit,, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 12 (1958), pp. 284-287 and fig. 18. 

The size of the relief is approximately the same as that of the marble slabs in the intercolum¬ 
niations of an iconostasis, but all surviving examples of such slabs have a decorative design—crosses, 
floral or geometric ornaments, or animals. One cannot entirely exclude the possibility that our relief 
may have been a single “icon,*'which, in that case, could have been placed in any part of a church. 
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The stone "icons” of the Virgin now known represent her in the orans attitude 
or with the Child in her arms; single slabs are part of a composition like the 
Deesis group at San Marco, already mentioned, or the Annunciation embedded 
in the faQade of the church of San Giovanni and San Paolo in Venice. A frag¬ 
mentary relief discovered at Arta shows a feminine figure turned to the left, 
and with the left hand raised; but as the head is not preserved one cannot be 
sure that it represented the Virgin.^® Thus the Dumbarton Oaks relief is the 
only surviving sculptured image of the interceding Virgin so frequently repre¬ 
sented in mosaics, paintings, and in the minor arts. 

A. Orlandos, “'H Trapa tt^v "ApTav liovf^ tcov BAaxepvcov,'' ’Apx^iov tcov puL. |Jivr||Ji. Tfjs *EAA< 5 c 5 os, 
II (1936), p. 41, fig. 39. Orlandos assigns this relief to the thirteenth century and sees in it influences 
of Romanesque art. 




1. Dumbarton Oaks Collection. Ivory Plaque. The Virgin between John the Baptist and St. Basil 













2. Dumbarton Oaks Collection. 
Bloodstone Cameo with 
Bust of the Virgin 


3. Dumbarton Oaks Collection. 
Seal of the Virgin Hagiosoritissa 



4. Mt. Athos, Pantocrator Monastery, 
no. 49, fol. 4^ 


5. Berlin-Dahlem, Ehem. Staatliche Museen. 
Ivory Triptych, detail 












8 . Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek. Ivory Binding for the Prayer Book of the Empress Cimegonde 







9 . Istanbul, Kariye Camii, Inner Narthex. Mosaic 




12 . Sopocani, southwest Chapel. 
Translation of the Body of Stephen Nemanja 


13 . Mt. Athos, Lavra Monastery, no. 103 A, fol. 3 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


AN ARMENIAN BIBLIOLOGY 

Students of Early Christian and Medieval civilizations have long been aware 
of the need for comprehensive and reliable bibliographies. This need has been 
felt even more keenly by those who are primarily interested in the East Chris¬ 
tian world, for information on either primary sources or critical studies is too 
often scattered in books and periodicals which are not easily available even in 
large libraries. The recent publication by Hakob S. Anasian of the first volume 
of his Armenian Bibliology^ is a major event for these studies and deserves to 
be called to the attention of all medievalists. I wish to express here my thanks 
to the editors of Traditio who, realizing the significance of this publication, 
accepted the present article although it has been their general policy not to 
include book reviews in their journal. 

The Armenian Bibliology is to consist of ten volumes containing information 
on all Armenian authors, Armenian translations of foreign writers, and anony¬ 
mous writings from the fifth to the eighteenth century. It seems probable that, 
when completed, the estimated ten volumes will not be sufficient, for the first 
volume does not even cover the entire first letter of the alphabet, but includes 
only the names from A to Ar. 

In the long Introduction the author explains the scope and plan of his work. 
His aim has been to give more than a purely factual and systematic description 
of books and notices of different editions, in effect, a critical study which deals 
with the contents of the works that are listed; that is why he has entitled his 
book a ‘bibliology’ rather than a ‘bibliography.' 

After outlining the plan followed in the articles, and which I shall summarize 
below, the author has included in his Introduction, all bibliographic indications 
which are to be found in the works of medieval Armenian writers. These com¬ 
prise such indications as the lists of apocryphal or ‘forbidden books’ given by 
the historian Samuel of Ani in the twelfth century, or by Mekhit’ar of Ayrivank’ 
in the fourteenth century; or lists of Armenian historians, or of authors of 
Armenian hymns given by other medieval writers. In each case Anasian has 
indicated the manuscripts which provide the basis for a critical edition of these 
lists, and in one or two instances he has himself made valuable corrections or 
additions. 

This section is followed by an imposing list of 178 catalogues of Armenian 
manuscripts, and publications of colophons of manuscripts, a list which includes 
both published catalogues and unpublished ones deposited at the Library of 
Erevan. At the end of the volume there is an index of incipits (col. 1189 - 1228 ). 
This is a very useful addition, for, as is well known to all students of Early Chris¬ 
tian literature, the same text or homily is sometimes attributed to different 


^ H. S. Anasian, Haykakan matenagidowVyown: Vol. I, A to Arak’el Saladsorets’i (Erevan 
1959) xcvpp. + 1228 cols. in-4o. (In Armenian, with Russian title: Armianskaia bibliologiia, 
V-XVIIIvv. Akademiia nauk Armianskoi SSR. Institut istorii). 
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authors^ and it is only by the help of such indices that one can hope to bring 
together the scattered source materials. 

The plan followed for the bibliographical notices is the following. The articles 
are listed in alphabetical order by the author’s name; or by the title, for anony¬ 
mous works, for instance the Assizes of Antioch; or under general headings such 
as Alphabets, Apocrypha, and so forth. Each article begins with brief information 
about the author or the given text, and a general bibliography on the subject; 
whenever necessary there is a summary of different opinions expressed in critical 
studies. This is followed by a list of the author’s works, giving each time both 
the title and the incipit; the different editions are given in chronological order 
with the indication of the manuscripts used for these editions, whenever this 
information is available, and adding a list of other manuscripts in which that 
particular text is to be found. In compiling this list, the author has consulted 
not only all published catalogues of manuscripts, but he has also made use of 
unpublished catalogues deposited in the library of Erevan (the Matenadaran). 
What is even more useful, he has systematically explored the rich collection of 
manuscripts of the Matenadaran; the indications he has thus furnished are most 
valuable, for only a small part of the manuscripts which were originally at Etch- 
miadzin were catalogued in summary fashion, and moreover with numerous 
errors. 2 

For unpublished texts, Anasian has attempted to indicate the most reliable 
manuscript, selected preferably from among those at Erevan which he could 
consult personally. In several instances he has described the contents or given 
a list of chapters ,and he has reproduced informative passages from the colophons. 

The translations into modern Armenian or into a foreign language are next 
listed and for those texts which are themselves translated from Greek, Syriac, 
Arabic or Latin there is always a reference to the standard publications in the 
original language. Finally, at the end of each article, there is a full and up-to- 
date bibliography of critical studies published in different languages on the 
author or on the Armenian versions; these are listed in alphabetical order by 
the name of the author of the critical study. Thus one can find all the availabe 
information necessary for future studies. 

For medievalists and Church historians who are not primarily concerned with 
Armenian literature two groups of entries are of prime importance: first, the 
translations of Greek, Syriac, Arabic and Latin works; second, the lives of saints. 
I shall limit my remarks to these two categories. As is well known, Armenian 
translations made in the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries, as well as in later 
periods, have contributed to our knowledge of the literary products of the early 
centuries of our era. It is through these that we have sometimes come to know 
works the originals of which are lost. One may mention, amongst many other 
examples. Saint Ephrem’s Commentary on the Diatessaron; the Chronicon of 
Eusebius; the Refutation of the Doctrine of the Council of Chalcedon by Timothy 
Aelurus, Patriarch of Alexandria; or Philo’s Commentaries on Genesis and 
Exodus, and his treatises on Providence and Animals. Even when the originals 
are preserved, the testimony of the Armenian versions is valuable, for, at times, 
they have retained an earlier or better redaction than the one known through 


2 Y. Kareniants’, General Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of the Holy See 
of Etchmiadzin (in Armenian; Tiflis 1863). 
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the Greek maniiscripts. This was recently pointed out, for instance, for the 
treatise of Hippolytus of Rome on the Benedictions of Isaac, Jacob and Moses.® 

Until now the standard reference work for Armenian versions of ancient au¬ 
thors was G. Zarbhanalian's Catalogue des anciennes traductions armeniennes, 
siecles V-XIII (Venice 1889; in Armenian, with French title). This survey 
is still useful, but it has a major weakness, common to many works published 
at the time; the author, while referring to manuscripts, did not specify their 
provenance. This failure was partly obviated by J. Muylderman’s Repertoire 
de pieces patristiques d'apres le catalogue armenien de Venise,^ in which he listed 
the Armenian versions of Greek, Syriac and Latin texts included in the second 
volume of the Catalogue of the Mekhitharist Library in Venice-San Lazzaro, 
which was published without an index. Catalogues of other Armenian manu¬ 
scripts are fortunately provided with an index, but many collections are still 
only partially catalogued and important manuscripts remain virtually unknown. 
As mentioned above, Anasian has not only listed all manuscripts known through 
catalogues, but he has added references culled from unpublished catalogues and 
especially from the rich collection of the Matenadaran at Erevan. He has thus 
been able to call attention to versions which hitherto were not known, or were 
imperfectly known. For instance, under the heading of Acacius of Melitene, 
we find in addition to his correspondence with the catholicos Saint Sahak, 
already known and published, the indication of an Armenian version of his 
homily delivered at the Council of Ephesus, preserved in two manuscripts of 
Erevan, nos. 2620 and 3830.® Anasian has also found in MSS 1982, 3295, and 
4425 of Erevan a fragment from another homily which begins with the words: 
‘ For the true incarnation of Christ. ’ To the three manuscripts of Erevan he has 
added, with reason, a reference to Yaticanus Borgianus 31, fol. 132. The name 
of the author had been misread by the author of the catalogue, as Arak (?) and 
translated as Heraclius; this should be corrected to Akak (Acacius).® Another 
example of hitherto unknown texts, in this case short passages, may be seen 
under the heading of Ambrose of Milan (col. 640-642), where we find four ex¬ 
cerpts from his writings in addition to the three already listed by Muyldermans. 

More important is the notice on Alexander, patriarch of Alexandria, the 
opponent of Arius, very few of whose writings have survived in Greek (col. 550- 
553). According to Epiphanius, there existed a collection of his Encyclical letters 
numbering seventy, but only two, preserved in the histories of Theodoret and 
Socrates, are known in full.^ We now learn, for the first time, that separate 
Armenian versions of these letters exist in Erevan, MS 2620, fol. 8-17^;® excerpts 
from the longer letter are also to be found in two other manuscripts of Erevan, 
MS 500 (fol. 283) and MS 4188 (p. 51). The homilies of Alexander are even less 


3 PO 27 (1954) viii, xxii. 

^ Le Museon A1 (1934) 265-292. 

® See col. 490. Anasian gives the references to Hardouin’s and Mansi's editions of the 
Acts of the Councils, as well as to Migne, PG 77.1467-1472. 

® E. Tisserant, Codices Armeni Bibliothecae Vaticonae: Borgiani, Vaticani, Barberiniani, 
Chisiani (Rome 1927) 52. 

’ Berthold Altaner, Patrologic (Freiburg 1950) I 229. 

8 For the Greek texts cf. PG 18,572-577, 548-572. 
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well known. One, De anima et corpore deque passione Domini, exists in Syriac 
and Coptic, and there are Syriac fragments of other homilies.® To these Oriental 
versions one can now add several Armenian excerpts preserved in MS 2679 of 
Erevan (fol. 222^-226 or 224^-228); these excerpts are different from the passages 
quoted by Timothy Aelurus. 

Interesting information will be found under the heading Albertus Magnus 
(col. 388-402). The Compendium theologieae veritatis which, as modern scholar¬ 
ship has shown, was written by Hugo Ripelin of Strassburg, is known in Arme¬ 
nian as the ‘Albert Book.’ The Armenian translation, made in 1344 by the 
Dominican Peter of Aragon and the Armenian monk, Yakobos vardapet, was 
published in Venice in 1715 by the abbot Mekhit’ar, the founder of the Mekhitha- 
rist congregation, and studied recently by M. A. van den Oudenrijn, O.P.^® 
To the list of manuscripts given by the latter several others can now be added 
and on the basis of these it will be possible to determine the character and extent 
of the changes avowedly made by Abbot Mekhit’ar in his edition. In the colo¬ 
phon added by Peter of Aragon and Yakobos vardapet to the ‘Albert Book,’ 
they state that they translated it anew (verstin), Anasian has found in MS 
725 of Erevan a different recension of the entire Book IV, and he has reproduced 
a passage from chapter 8 for purposes of comparison (col. 400). This hitherto 
unknown version may well be the earlier translation referred to by Peter of 
Aragon and Yakobos vardapet, and the confrontation of the two texts may 
explain why a revision was needed or was thought desirable. The majority of 
medieval Latin theological writings were translated into Armenian after 1330, 
when the Dominican Bartholomew, bishop of Maragha, went to the monastery 
of K’rna, which became the center of the Armenian Fratres Unitores. But we 
know of at least one translation made prior to this date. The Commentary of 
Saint Thomas Aquinas on the Fourth Book of Sentences by Peter Lombard 
was translated in 1321 at the monastery of Tsortsor by Yovhannes of Erznka, 
also called Tsortsorets’i, with the assistance of a priest Batholomew who appears 
to be a different person from Batholomew of Bologna.The first translation of 
the ‘Albert Book,’ either entirely or in part, may have been made about the 
same date. 

Among the manuscripts of Erevan, Anasian has also found an abridged version 
of Albert the Great’s De secretis mulierum. He gives the contents of MS 4607, 
where the eleven books are followed by the De physiognomia et de hominis pro- 
creatione of Michael Scot (or Scott), sometimes attributed to Albertus Magnus. 
The De secretis mulierum is also included in God. 31 of the State Museum of 
Tiflis and in a manuscript which before 1915 was in the Armenian monastery 
of Ankara, known as the Red Monastery. On the basis of the description given 
in the catalogue prepared before 1915, Anasian believes that the manuscript 
of the Red Monastery may also have contained an abridged version of De vir- 
tutibus herbarum, lapidum et animalium quorundam. None of these Armenian 


® B. Altaner, op. cit. 229. O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur (Frei¬ 
burg im Breisgau 1912) III 35-36. 

M. A. van den Oudenrijn, O.P., ‘Das « Buch Albert » in der armenischen Literatur,’ 
Divas Thomas 18 (1940) 428-448. 

M. A. van den Oudenrijn, O.P., 'Uniteurs et Dominicains d’Armenie,’ Oriens Christia¬ 
nas 40 (1956) 96; see notes 3-5 for references to the Armenian sources, 
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versions has been published and, to my knowledge, this is the first time that 
they are brought to the attention of scholars. 

Of the Greek Church Fathers included in this first volume, the most important 
is Athanasius of Alexandria. Twenty-four pages (col. 321-368) are devoted to the 
Armenian versions of his works; these are grouped under separate headings, 
according to their contents, giving each time full references to manuscripts, edi¬ 
tions and critical studies. The majority of the Armenian versions were published 
in Venice in 1899, but there are still some unpublished texts which are worth 
mentioning, even though they may prove to be spurious works. These texts are 
the following: in Erevan, MS 1408, seven homilies which are commentaries on 
the Catholic Epistles of James, Peter, John and Jude (col. 360*361); in Erevan, 
MS 4618, a text entitled, ‘Against those who say that it is by God’s command 
that man does evil and good ’ (col. 339, no. 9) ; in Erevan, MS 4188, a Jong pas¬ 
sage on the Holy Spirit from the ‘Profession of Faith’ (col. 341, no. 13). 

In the bibliography I nave noted only one major omission, namely the pub¬ 
lication by Robert P. Casey, The Armenian Version of the Pseudo-Athanasian 
Letter to the Antiochenes and of the Expositio Fidei (Studies and Documents 15; 
London-Philadelphia 1947). Casey’s study was based on MSS 629 and 648 of 
the Mekhitharist Library of Vienna, the only ones in which he had found this 
text. To these two we can now add MS 2196 of Erevan, mentioned by Anasian, 
which contains a major part of the same text. In the bibliographical notices of 
the works of Athanasius, one should also mention an article by J. Lebon, ‘ Pour 
line Edition critique des ceuvres de S. Athanase, ’ Revue d'histoire ecclesiastique 
21 (1925) 524-530. Lebon stresses the importance of the Oriental versions, in 
particular of the Armenian version of De Incarnatione et contra Arianos, which 
should be taken into consideration in the discussions concerning the authenti¬ 
city of this text. 

The second group of entries of general interest to medievalists comprises the 
hagiographic texts. The Armenian versions listed in the Bibliotheca hagio- 
graphica Orientalis are based on the collections of Lives of Saints published 
before 1910. Since then the Synaxarium known as that of Ter Israel has been 
published, with a French translation, in the Patrologia Orientalis, providing 
us with many more, though brief, biographies. Anasian has also included ref¬ 
erences to the Synaxarium of Grigor Tserents’ as well as to what seem to be 
unpublished versions. One should, however, proceed with some caution in 
regard to the latter, for the incipits which are used as a basis for determining 
different recensions are not always a sufficiently reliable guide. A case in point 
is the Vita of ^Abd al-Masil, a Jew converted to the Christian faith and mar¬ 
tyred in Persia in the fourth century. Anasian has grouped the texts according 
to their incipits and listed them as versions 1, 2 and 3 (col. 41-42). But if we 
compare the incipit of version 3 with version 2, which has been printed in full 
in the Venice edition of 1874, we find that after a fairly long introductory para¬ 
graph in the latter, the beginning of the actual Vita hardly differs from the 
incipit of version 3 .^^ n would seem, therefore, that we have the same recension 
and the minor differences in wording are of a type which frequently occurs in 
hagiographic texts. Anasian’s version 1 begins with the words: ‘All those who 
have truly believed in Christ and followed the teachings of the Holy Gospel...’ 


12 hiues and Martyrdoms of Saints (in Armenian; Venice 1874) I 7. 
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(col. 41). The rest of the sentence is not given, but these opening words suggest 
an introductory paragraph and the Vita itself may not be different. Only the 
confrontation of the complete texts can show whether or not there are significant 
variations, but one’s doubts are aroused by the fact that the manuscripts grouped 
under versions 1 and 3 have exactly the same information in the colophon, and 
state that the life of ’Abd al-Masil was translated from the Syriac into Armenian 
in 873, by order of Gurgen Artsruni (col. 41 n. 2; col. 42 n. 1). 

In another instance as well, namely the life of Antigonus Romanus and Eu- 
praxia, one may wonder whether this redaction differs from the life of Eupraxia 
listed as version 2 (col. 931-932). These are, however, minor criticisms and one 
could naturally not expect the author of the Bibliology to have read and com¬ 
pared with one another all the hagiographic texts. Even if further studies should 
lead to different conclusions, what is important is that in each case Anasian has 
given the detailed information which will enable such studies. Already the 
Vitae included in this first volume constitute a valuable supplement to the 
Bibliotheca hagiographica Orientalis, all the more so as references are given to 
the manuscripts as well as to published lives. Among those which, to my know- 
edge, have not yet been included among the Armenian versions, one may 
mention a fairly long account of the Martyrdom of Alexander of Rome and of 
Theodulus. This text occurs in two manuscripts of Erevan : MS 1522, fob 
71-74’^; MS 3777, fol. 141-144. The beginning of this Vita corresponds, as Ana¬ 
sian has pointed out, to the fourth chapter of the Latin text in Acta Sanctorum, 
Maius I (Paris and Rome 1866) 378. 

The above survey of some of the sections of the Armenian Bibliology will 
give an idea of its vast scope and importance. One is truly amazed that it could 
have been undertaken by a single person and carried out in such great detail, 
extending the research into unpublished materials. Throughout his work, the 
author has applied the most rigorous methods of modern scholarship and pro¬ 
vided specialists in different disciplines with a model reference book. Besides 
being a major contribution for the advancement of Armenian studies, this book 
is of signal value to medieval historians, to students of patristics and hagio¬ 
graphy. 

Dumbarton Oaks. Sirarpie Der Nersessian 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HOMILIES OF GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS 

PARIS GR. 510 

A STUDY OF THE CONNECTIONS 
BETWEEN TEXT AND IMAGES 


SiRARPIE DeR NeRSESSIAN 



T he ninth-century manuscript of the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus 
at the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, gr. 510, is one of the outstanding 
examples of Byzantine miniature painting and a key monument for the 
art oftheearly Macedonian period.^ The styleof the paintings and the iconography 
of the gospel scenes have frequently been discussed; the historical scenes and 
their possible relation to Early Christian and Byzantine chronicles have been 
specially considered.^ But no serious attempt has been made to discover the 
connection of the illustration, as a whole, with the text, the general opinion 
being that in many instances such a connection either does not exist or is 
extremely tenuous.® The purpose of this article is to show that, on the contrary, 
the relation between the images and the homilies is very real and profound, and 
that the miniatures tend to illustrate the principal ideas set forth by Gregory. 

Before undertaking this study, a few words should be said about the portraits 
of Basil I, of his wife Eudocia, and of their sons Leo and Alexander which 
appear at the beginning of the manuscript. Since Basil’s eldest son Constantine, 
who died in 879, has not been represented, the manuscript has been dated 
between the years 880 and 886, the date of Basil’s death. But this span of 
years can be narrowed still further. We know from the anonymous life of 
Theophano, probably written by a contemporary, that the Empress Eudocia 
died shortly after the marriage of her son Leo to Theophano, which was 
celebrated in the winter of 882-883;^ consequently the manuscript must have 
been illustrated between 880 and 883. 

^ H. Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens manuscvits grecs de la Bibliotheque Nationale, du VP au 
XIsihcle (Paris, 1929 ), pis. xv-lx. 

2 The principal studies are: N. Kondakoff, Histoire de Vart hyzantin (Paris, 1891 ), 2 , pp. 57 - 75 . 
G. Millet, Recherches suv Viconographie de VEvangile aux XIV^, XV^ et XVP sihcles (Paris, 1916 ), see 
Index, p. 510 . C. R. Morey, “Notes on East Christian Miniatures,” The Art Bulletin, XI ( 1929 ), 
pp. 92 — 97 - K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei des IX. und X. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1935 ), 
pp. 2 - 5 . K. Weitzmann, “Illustration for the Chronicles of Sozomenos, Theodoret and Malalas,” 
Byzantion, XVI ( 1942 - 1943 ), pp. 87 - 134 . 

2 H. Bordier {Description des peintures et autres ornements contenus dans les manuscrits grecs de la 
Bibliotheque nationale [Paris, 1883 ], pp. 62 - 89 ) repeatedly stated that he found no allusion to the scenes 
that were represented and did not see their connection with the text. Kondakoff was of the same opinion, 
although in a few instances he attempted to explain the choice of the miniatures. He wrote: “En les 
etudiant de pres, on s’aper 9 oit aussitot que I’artiste a tres faiblement traduit les pensees contenues dans 
les sermons et, qu’au contraire, il a depense beaucoup trop de talent dans les scenes purement deco- 
ratives toujours vides de sens” {op. cit., p. 59 ). In his chapter in Andre Michel, Histoire de VArt (Paris, 
1920 ), I, I, p. 240 , G. Millet made a clearer distinction between the different categories of miniatures: 
“Le lien de Tillustration et du texte n’est pas toujours facile a saisir. C’est tantot le sujet meme du 
sernion, tantot I’evenement ou la fete qui I’a provoque, le plus souvent de simples allusions noyees dans 
le developpement, allusions directes a TAncien Testament, allusions symboliques, saisies par le souci 
toujours present de la concordance, aux evenements et aux mysteres du Nouveau.” 

^ Eduard Kurtz, “Zwei griechische Texte fiber die hi. Theophano, die Gemahlin Kaisers Leo VI,” 
Memoires de VAcademie imperiale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 8 th ser.. Ill, no. 2 ( 1898 ), p. 6 and 
p. 53 , note 9 . Kurtz dates Leo’s marriage in 881 - 882 , but I have followed the date given by V. Grumel, 
“La chronologie des evenements du regne de Leon VI,” Echos d'Orient, 39 ( 1936 ), p. 27 . Grumel states 
(p. 28 ) that the date of Eudocia’s death is not known, but that it occurred some time between Leo’s 
marriage and his imprisonment in April—July 886 . The words f] vea vuiJi 9 r|, however, used by the 
anonymous biographer to designate Theophano (Kurtz, p. 7 , line 7 ), clearly indicate a newly married 
bride and afford a reason for dating Eudocia’s death in 882 - 883 . 
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The first gathering, consisting of three folios, is incomplete and the order 
seems to have been disturbed when the manuscript was rebound in 1602.® 
Folio A, with the badly damaged image of Christ enthroned painted on the 
verso, is a single leaf, and the stub of the other half of the conjugate leaf, which 
has been cut off, is pasted to folio C. The conjugate leaves B-C are decorated 
with the portraits of Eudocia and her two sons (B recto) facing the enthroned 
Christ; there are two large crosses on folios B verso and C recto, and the portrait 
of Basil is on folio C verso.® Thus the effigy of the Empress precedes that of the 
Emperor, which, even if we were to suppose that the manuscript was written 
for Eudocia rather than for Basil, is contrary to Byzantine usage; we may 
wonder, therefore, if the conjugate leaf B-C was not folded backward at the 
time of the rebinding. If that was the case, the restored original order would 
give us, on two facing pages, first Basil, then Eudocia; as for the two crosses, 
one would face the image of Christ and the other the lost miniature, which 
perhaps represented the Virgin enthroned as a pendant to Christ enthroned. 
Such an order can be found in the tenth-century Bible of the Vatican, Regin. 
gr. I, where we have: fol. 2, a large ornate cross; fol. 2'', the patrikios Leo 
kneeling before the Virgin; fol. 3, the cathegoumenos Macar and the proto- 
spatharios Constantine kneeling before Saint Nicholas; fol. 3'', a large ornate 
cross;’ that is, as in the proposed order of the Paris manuscript, donor portraits 
facing one another, preceded and followed by large crosses. 

A change had already taken place while the manuscript was being illustrated. 
Under the flaked gold background of the cross on folio B'', one can see parts of 
a preliminary sketch for the portrait of Basil I.® Thanks to the great kindness 
of Mr. Jean Porcher, Conservateur en chef du Cabinet des Manuscrits, I was able 
to examine these pages closely and to note the differences between the sketch 
and the painted portrait on folio C' .* As in the latter, Basil stood between the 
archangel and another figure, probably the prophet Elijah, but, while in the 
finished painting the Emperor is crowned by Michael and the prophet presents 
the labarum, in the sketch the crown, held by both the prophet and the 
archangel, was placed jointly by them on the Emperor’s head and I could see 
no trace of a labarum. 

From the point of view of the illustrations, the homilies of Gregory of 
Nazianzus can be divided into the three following groups. 

I. Panegyrics, such as the sermons on Saint Cyprian or the Maccabees; 
funeral orations like that on Saint Basil; sermons with a historical content, for 
instance those that are directed against Julian the Apostate or that recount the 
persecution of the Orthodox by the Arians. For all of these we have narrative 
compositions representing the events that are recalled by Gregory; they present 
no special problems, so far as an interpretation is concerned, and I shall not, 
therefore, discuss them. 

® The binding stamped ’with the arms of Henri IV bears the date 1602 : Omont, op. cit., p. ii. 

® Omont, op. cit., pis. xv-xix. 

’ Miniature della Bibbia Cod. Vat. regin. greco i e del Salterio Cod. Vat. Palat. greco 381. Collezione 
paleografica vaticana, fasc. i (Milan, 1905 ), pis. 3 - 6 . 

® H. Omont, op. cit., pi. xvii. 


Ibid., pi. XIX. 
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2. Homilies delivered on important feast days, for instance on Pentecost, 
or on the occasion of specific events, such as the plague of hail that had ruined 
the crops of the people of Nazianzus. The illustrations of these orations consist 
either in well-known gospel scenes or subjects that could be easily represented; 
I shall consider only those cases in which the miniatures either do not show what 
would be the obvious scene or add significant episodes which are not mentioned 
in the text. 

3. Theological and moral orations and those that relate to Gregory himself; 
his reluctance to accept the priesthood, his flight, his return. For our purpose 
this is by far the most important group since these sermons do not easily lend 
themselves to illustration, and it is through an examination of their miniatures 
that we can best understand the intent of the artist or rather of those who 
guided him. 

The miniatures that are placed as a frontispiece to the Funeral Oration of 
Gregory’s father differ from those of the other homilies in the first group, for 
they combine narrative and symbolic scenes and are an excellent example of the 
type of illustration characteristic of this manuscript. The elder Gregory 
belonged to a sect called Hypsistarii and was converted to Orthodoxy late in 
life. “For the salvation of my father,” says Gregory, “there was a concurrence 
of the gradual conviction of his reason and the vision of dreams which God 
often bestows upon a soul worthy of salvation. What was the vision ? This is to 
me the most pleasing part of the story. He thought that he was singing, as he 
had never done before, though his wife was frequent in her supplications and 
prayers, this verse from the psalm of holy David: I was glad when they said 
unto me, we will go into the house of the Lord.”^® Upon awakening he told his 
wife of his dream, he confessed his desire for conversion to the metropolitan 
Leontius and to other bishops who were accompanying him to Nicaea, and he 
was accepted among the catechumens and baptized. “And as he was ascending 
out of the water, there flashed around him a light and a glory worthy of the 
disposition with which he approached the gift of faith.... To the baptizer and 
initiator... it [the light] was so clear and visible that he could not even hold 
back the mystery, but publicly cried out that he was anointing with the Spirit 
his own successor. Gregory then recalls some of those to whom God manifested 
Himself—Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Paul—and after exclaiming, “Why need I 
count up all those who have been called to Himself by God and associated with 
such wonders as confirmed them in his piety?” he proceeds with the account 
of his father’s life, insisting on his piety and his faithfulness to the orthodox 
doctrine which he defended with great courage against the Arian emperor. 

Of all the events recalled by Gregory, the illustrator of the Paris manuscript 
has retained only those which refer to the conversion of Gregory’s father: his 
dream which he relates to his wife, his instruction and baptism by the bishop; 
and with the use of a circular white line the illustrator has called attention to 

PG 35 , cols. 1000 A-iooi B. The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers^ 2 nd ser., VII (Michigan, 1955 ), 
p. 258 . (Hereafter designated as NPNF). 

NPNF, p. 259 . 
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the light that flashed around Gregory as he was being baptized (fig. i). This 
emphasis on the conversion of the elder Gregory and the miraculous signs which 
accompanied it, sharply differentiate the narrative scenes of the Paris manu¬ 
script from the illustrations of the ninth-century codex of Milan^^ and help us 
to see the relation between these narrative scenes and the ones depicted on the 
upper part of the page. In the first register we have the calling of the Apostles 
Peter and Andrew, James and John, and Matthew; in the second, from right to 
left, the calling of Philip, combined with Christ speaking to Nathanael (John 
7:43-51); and Jesus speaking to the rich young man in the presence of Philip. 
These gospel scenes, which precede the conversion of Gregory’s father, are 
intended to show that, like the apostles, Gregory was also “called to Himself by 
God.” The reasons for including the conversation between Jesus and the rich 
young man are less clear. Perhaps this scene was added by way of contrast 
between those who, as Peter exclaimed, had left everything and followed Jesus, 
and the rich men for whom it would be difficult to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. 

The illustrations of two of the Festal Orations are also particularly important 
in helping us to reach a better understanding of the aims and interests of the 
artist. The miniature which accompanied the first oration for the feast of 
Epiphany or “the Holy Lights” is lost; it is probable that it represented the 
Baptism of Christ in the river Jordan, the scene chosen for this homily in the 
manuscripts of Gregory of Nazianzus of a later date.^^ In the oration “On Holy 
Baptism,” preached on the following day, Gregory spoke of the spiritual 
effects of the sacrament of baptism. He explains what is meant by “God is 
light, a second light is the angel..a third light is man,” and he adds, “Light 
was also the first-born commandment given to the first-born man... and a 
Light typical and proportionate to those who were its subjects was the written 
law, adumbrating the truth and the sacrament of the great Light, for Moses’ 
face was made glorious by it. And to mention more Lights—it was Light that 
appeared out of Fire to Moses, when it burned the bush indeed, but did not 
consume it. ... And it was Light that was in the pillar of fire that led Israel 
and tamed the wilderness. It was Light that carried up Elias in the car of fire. 
... It was light that shone round the Shepherds. ... It was Light that was the 
beauty of the Star that went before to Bethlehem to guide the Wise Men’s way. 
... Light was that Godhead which was shewn upon the Mount to the disciples. 
... Light was that Vision which blazed out upon Paul, and by wounding his 
eyes healed the darkness of his soul. ... Light beside these in a special sense 


A. Grabar, Les miniatures du Gregoire de Nazianze de VAmhrosienne {Ambrosianus 4g-^o) (Paris, 
1943), pis. XVI. 1-2, xvii-xxi. 2. This detailed cycle of fifteen miniatures does not include the scenes of 
the conversion and baptism of Gregory’s father. Saint Paul standing with a book in his hand, and 
Isaiah seated, his head raised perhaps to the Hand of God (a small area of the vellum leaf has been cut 
out) are painted next to the lines in which they are mentioned (pi. xvi. i, pi. xvii. i). With the exception 
of the standing figures of James and John, and the Stoning of Stephen (pL xvii. 2), all the other 
miniatures refer to incidents in the life of the elder Gregory, but no unifying idea can be detected in the 
choice of these scenes. 

Matt. 19 : 16 - 30 ; Mark 10 : 17 - 31 ; Luke 18 : 18 - 30 . 

See, for instance, H. Omont, op. cit., pis. cxii. i, cxvi. 9 , cxxiii. i. 
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is the illumination of Baptism of which we are now speaking; for it contains a 
great and marvellous sacrament of our salvation.”^® 

Four of the scenes alluded to in this passage appear in the illustrations; Moses 
before the burning bush; Paul on the way to Damascus blinded by the light 
descending from the medallion with the image of Christ; Elijah carried up to 
heaven; the Isrealites guided by the pillar of fire, which has been combined 
with the Passage of the Red Sea (fig. 2). It is not by chance that these scenes, 
rather than any of the others alluded to in the homily, have been selected as 
typological illustrations of the Baptism, for they are recalled in the services of 
the Byzantine church and also frequently in the exegeses of the gospel. Two 
of the biblical texts read during the Great Vespers on January 6 recount the 
Passage of the Red Sea and Elijah’s ascension to heaven; and the fourth ode 
sung at Matins recalls the miracle of the burning bush.^® The Passage of the 
Red Sea is represented together with the column of light which guided the 
people of Israel in the desert, not only because this is usually done in Byzantine 
iconography, but because it is one of the “types” of the Baptism commonly 
cited by Christian writers.This symbolism originated with Saint Paul who 
wrote in his first Epistle to the Corinthians: “our fathers were under the cloud, 
and all passed through the sea; and were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea” (10:1-2). This passage is read during the services of the blessing 
of the waters, and the hymns constantly refer to this biblical event as a figure 
of the marvel of divine baptism.^® 

Thus the scenes selected by the artist are the very ones which were familiar 
to him through the liturgy as symbols and prefigurations of Christ’s Baptism. 
Whether or not the actual event had been represented for the first homily, for 
the second the painter preferred symbolical images. 

The second oration on Easter begins with these words. “I will stand upon my 
watch, saith the venerable Habakkuk; and I will take my post beside him today. 

... Well, I have taken my stand, and looked forth; and behold a man riding 
on the clouds and he is very high, and his countenance is as the countenance of 
an Angel, and his vesture as the brightness of piercing lightning; and he lifts 
his hand toward the East, and cries with a loud voice. His voice is the voice of 
a trumpet; and round about Him is, as it were, a multitude of the Heavenly 
Host; and he saith, ‘Today is salvation come into the world, to that which is 
visible, and to that which is invisible. Christ is risen from the dead, rise ye with 
Him. Christ is returned again to Himself, return ye.’ ... Thus he speaks; and 
the rest sing out, as they did before when Christ was manifested to us by His 
birth on earth, their glory to God in the highest, on earth, peace, goodwill 
among men. And with them I also utter the same words among you.”^® Gregory 
then proceeds to explain allegorically the circumstances of the Jewish Passover, 

PG 36 , cols. 364 D -365 B; NPNF p. 361 . 

1 * Exodus 14 : 15 — 18 , 21 - 23 , 27 — 29 ; II Kings 2 : 6 — 14 ; cf- E. Mercenier, La priere des eglises de rite 
byzantin, 2 nd. ed. (Chevetogne, 1953 ), II i, pp. 264 - 267 , and 294 . 

J. Danielou, Bible et liturgie (Paris, 1951 ), pp. 119 - 135 . 

Mercenier, op. cit., pp. 276 , 283 , 292 , 294 , 297 - 298 . 

PG 36 , col. 624 A-B; NPNF, pp. 422 - 423 . 
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“the mysteries sketched by the Law, and fulfilled by Christ... who by His 
Passion taught us how to suffer, and by His glorification grants us to be 
glorified with Him.’’^® 

The beautiful composition created for this oration is, in its major parts, a 
faithful image of the opening paragraph (fig. 3). Gregory has taken his watch 
and looks toward the celestial vision pointed to him by the prophet Habakkuk, 
represented as a young man, in accordance with the current iconographic type. 
In the starlit sky above the clouds, in the midst of the angelic host, a youthful, 
winged figure stands in a mandorla; he raises his hand toward the East and the 
words he utters, Siipiepov acoTtipia Koapcp, are written on the frame above his 
head.^^ This scene can also be interpreted as a symbolic image of the Resur¬ 
rection, for although the “angel” does not have a cross nimbus as in other 
representations of Christos-angelos, he stands in the mandorla of light reserved 
for divine apparitions. This interpretation appears clearly in a twelfth-century 
manuscript of the Homilies, Paris, gr. 550, where Habakkuk and Gregory point 
to Christ enthroned in a mandorla and surrounded by the angelic host.^^ 

To this symbolic scene of the Resurrection the ninth-century painter has 
added two figures which also symbolically recall Christ’s Crucifixion and Burial. 
In the foreground of the composition, opposite Habakkuk and Gregory, stand 
two female figures. The first is Saint Paraskeve, the allegorical figure of Good 
Friday, who carries the instruments of the Passion—the lance, the sponge, the 
nails and the recipient which held the vinegar mixed with gall. Next to her is 
Saint Helena, dressed in the rich costume of the Byzantine empresses; she 
holds with both hands the model of the Rock of Golgotha with an opening at 
the base showing the grotto in which she discovered the True Cross. 

As in the preceding miniature, we have here a composition which goes beyond 
the factual representation of the words of the homily, though these doubtless 
served as a point of departure, and which seeks to render the deeper meaning 
of the oration. This approach also characterizes the illustrations of many of the 
theological and moral sermons. 

The “Discourse against the Eunomians” serves as an introduction to the 
four theological orations: one on God, two on the Son, and the last on the Holy 
Spirit; I shall begin with these for they help us to understand the scenes which 
the painter has selected as illustrations for the preliminary Discourse. The 
miniatures of the first oration on the Son, and of the oration on the Holy Spirit 


20 PG 36 , col. 652 D; NPNF, p. 431 . 

21 These words are repeated in the hirmos of the fourth ode of the canon composed by John of 
Damascus which is sung during Matins on Easter Sunday: Mercenier, op. cit., p. 271 . 

22 Omont, op. cit., pi. cviii. i. In the manuscript of Mount Sinai no. 339 , fol. Christ enthroned in 
a mandorla from which project the four Zodia, and Gregory and Habakkuk, standing below, fill the 
headpiece. The same subject, repeated in the margin, recalls part of the composition of the Paris 
manuscript: above, the angel in an oval mandorla surrounded by the angelic host; below, Gregory and 
Habakkuk. In the eleventh-century manuscript of the Patriarchal Library in Jerusalem, cod. Td 9 ou 
14 , fol. 6 , Christ and two angels stand in the mandorla, Gregory points to the vision, Habakkuk turns 
to gaze upon it. William H. P. Hatch, Greek and Syrian Miniatures in Jerusalem (Cambridge, Mass., 
1951 ), pi. III. 

23 A. Grabar, Martyrium, Recherches sur le culte des reliques et Part chretien antique (Paris, 1946 ), 2 , 
p. 204 . 
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are lost and we now have only those which accompany the oration on God and 
the second oration on the Son. 

In the de Deo Gregory explains that even the most exalted human reason 
cannot fully grasp the nature of God. Some of the just men of old possessed a 
degree of knowledge; but never the full knowledge of God. Such were Noah and 
Abraham, who “offered a strange victim, the type of the Great Sacrifice. Yet 
he saw not God as God, but gave Him food as a man. ... And Jacob dreamed of 
a lofty ladder and stair of angels, and in a mysteiy anointed a pillar—^perhaps 
to signify the Rock that was anointed for our sake—and gave to a place the 
name of the House of God in honour of Him whom he saw; and wrestled with 
God in human form; whatever this wrestling of God with man may mean... 
possibly it refers to the comparison of man’s virtue with God’s...; and for a 
reward of his reverence he received a change of his name; being named, instead 
of Jacob, Israel—that great and honourable name.’’^^ Gregory further develops 
his idea with references to Elias, to the visions of Isaiah and Ezekiel, and to 
Paul who was permitted to utter what the Third Heavens contained. 

In the frontispiece of this oration we see the Sacrifice of Abraham, Jacob’s 
vision of the ladder and his struggle with the angel—alluded to by Gregory in 
the passage quoted supra —and the anointment of David by Samuel which is 
not mentioned in the oration (fig. 4). As examples of the vision of God granted 
to some men, Isaiah who “saw the Lord of Sabaoth sitting on the Throne of 
Glory,’’ or Ezekiel who “describes the Cherubic Chariot of God... and Him 
that shewed Himself in the firmament’’ might be considered as more appropriate 
subjects; instead, the painter has chosen those figures or scenes which in 
Christian symbolism are recognized as “antitypes’’ of Christ. From the Early 
Christian period on, the sacrifice of Isaac is one of the typological themes most 
frequently mentioned as the prefiguration of the Passion and this is recalled 
by Gregory in his sermon when he speaks of it as “the type of the Great 
Sacrifice.’’ Jacob is also an antitype of Christ; Justin and Origen in several 
instances state that Christ is called Jacob and Israel,^® and Justin gives the 
following explanation of the name Israel. “The name of Israel then means this: 
A man overcoming power. For Isra is a man overcoming, and el is power. And 
this it was prophesied that Christ would do when He had become man, by the 
mystery of this wrestling in which Jacob wrestled with Him who appeared to 
him.The typology of Jacob’s ladder is already alluded to in the Gospel of 
John (1:51). 

That these scenes represented by the painter were chosen as types of Christ 
is further proved by the addition of the last scene. Instead of depicting Jacob 
anointing the pillar, which, as Gregory says, signifies “the Rock that was 

PG 36, col. 49; NPNF, p. 295. 

J. Danielou, Sacramentum futuri. Etudes sur les origines de la typologie biblique (Paris, 1950), 
pp. 97 - 111 - 

2® Justin Martyr, The Dialogue with Trypho, trans. by A. Luk}^! Williams (London, 1930), XXXVI. 
2, C. I, CXIV. 2. Origen, Homilies on Genesis, PG 12, cols. 128 A, 242-43, and Commentaries on Saint 
John, PG 14, cols. 64 A, 93 C. 

27 Justin Martyr, op. cit., CXXV. 3. 

2® J. Danielou, Sacramentum futuri, pp. 99-100. 
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anointed for our sake,” he has painted the anointment of David, which has the 
same meaning. Origen in his commentaries on the Psalms clearly states that 
David is a figure of Christ, and among the scriptural passages which he quotes 
as proof of this is Psalm 88(89):20-21: “I have found David my servant; with 
my holy oil have I anointed him: with whom my hand shall be established: 
mine arm also shall strengthen him.”^ Similar ideas are expressed by Basil of 
Seleucia who writes that David, chosen by the Lord, the ancestor of Christ 
according to the flesh, had received together with the royal dignity the promise 
of the Lord’s incarnation.^^’ 

The idea of illustrating the oration on God by means of the “types” of Christ 
is in keeping with the general tendency of Byzantine art in which the Father 
is represented with the features of the Son, His likeness. For the oration “On 
the Son,” we find, as is natural, scenes from the life of Jesus, but as will be 
seen, these are also intended to convey an idea closely connected with the main 
thesis of this homily. Gregory refutes the arguments of those who denied the 
Godhead of the Son, and he explains that He is of one substance with the 
Father, though a distinct person, generated beyond all time. Toward the end of 
his discourse he reviews the events of the life of Christ, always dwelling on the 
fact that God was made perfect man while remaining perfect God. From this 
long enumeration the painter has retained the words: “He asks where Lazarus 
was laid, for He was man, but He raised Lazarus, for He was God,” and he has 
represented the Raising of Lazarus as his first scene.But, instead of repre¬ 
senting any of the other episodes, he has depicted Jesus at the house of Simon 
and the Entry into Jerusalem, which are not mentioned in the homily (fig. 5). 
One might think that these two scenes were added because the painter found 
them in his model, since, in the gospel of John, the account of Christ’s Anoint¬ 
ment by Mary at Bethany, and His Triumphal Entry follow the Raising of 
Lazarus. However, by writing MAPIA above one of the two sisters kneeling at 
Christ’s feet, and H TTOPNH above the woman who is washing Christ’s feet, the 
painter has clearly indicated that he is following the account of Luke (7:36-40) 
and not that of John (12:1-8). 

In his study on the typology of the gospel of John, H. Sahlin explains that 
the anointment at Bethany signifies that Jesus now inaugurates His function 
as the Messiah, and that the anointment of His feet, instead of His head, finds 
its explanation in Jesus’ own words to the disciples: “He that is washed 
needeth not save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit” (John 13: lo).®^ This 
messianic meaning can also be applied to the account in Luke, since there 
also—in contradistinction to the gospels of Matthew and Mark—Christ’s feet, 
rather than His head, are washed and anointed. 

Two ideas, closely connected with the context of the Oration, are set forth in 
the illustration: Jesus, perfect man and perfect God raises Lazarus; Jesus, the 

^ PG 12, col. 1118 C. 

PG 85, col. 189 C; Homily on David. 

PG 36, col. loi A; NPNF, p. 309. 
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Messiah, is anointed and acclaimed by the people with the cries of “Hosanna, 
Blessed is the King of Israel that cometh in the name of the Lord” (John 12:13). 

We must now turn to the introductory discourse of the theological orations 
which is directed against the Eunomians.^® In this Gregory condemns the 
nefarious habit of argumentation on sacred subjects in all places and by all 
persons, and lays down “clearly with respect to the theologian, both what sort 
of character he ought to bear and on what kind of subject he may philosophize, 
and when, and to what extent.”®^ There is nothing in this sermon which could 
have furnished a theme susceptible of translation into pictorial form, but, 
recalling that the discourse is directed against the Eunomians who argued that 
the Son, being begotten, could not be of the same essence as the Father, the 
painter has represented several miracles which, like the Raising of Lazarus, are 
meant to show that Christ is perfect man and perfect God, and therefore of the 
same essence as the Father. Two of the miracles represented here—Jesus walking 
on the waters and taking by the hand Peter who was about to sink, and the 
healing of demoniacs®®—were alluded to by Gregory in his first Oration On the 
Son. “He was heavy with sleep, but He walked lightly over the sea. He rebuked 
the winds. He made Peter light as he began to sink...; the demons acknowledge 
Him and He drives out demons.”®® The illustrator may have remembered this 
passage, but whether he did or not is of no particular importance, for in order 
to show Jesus who, as man, walked among men, and, as God, healed them, one 
miracle served as well as another. 

The same t5rpe of pictorial exegesis is used for the two letters addressed to 
Cledonius.®'^ Here Gregory attacks those who held the same views as Apollinarius 
and partially denied Christ’s humanity: he restates the true Orthodox doctrine 
which does not sever the manhood from the Godhead and recognizes in Christ 
“one and the same Person, Who was perfect man and also God.”®® Once again 
several miracles, not even alluded to in the text, have been depicted as examples 
of the events in the life of Christ incarnate which revealed His Godhead.®® 

The oration “On the Dogma,” delivered on the occasion of a visit paid by 
some bishops,^ is a long theological treatise on the Trinity in which Gregory 
speaks at greater length on the generation of the Son. In the beginning of the 
sermon he sets forth certain precepts for the priests, stating that one cannot 
attempt to direct the souls of the faithful, or discourse on theology, if one has 
not previously subjected the body to the soul and purified oneself in body and 
soul. In order to be worthy of offering the holy sacrifice one must first offer 
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oneself to God as a living sacrifice and become the holy temple of the living 
God. 

The illustrations of this homily show: Jesus, the divine model of the priest, 
seated among the doctors in the temple, asking them questions and answering 
them, prototype of the priest preparing himself to teach the Scriptures; then, 
Jesus in the desert, resisting the tempter, an example of the subjection of the 
body to the soul and the purification through prayer and fasting; and, in the 
last scene, Jesus Feeding the Multitude (fig. 6). The special iconography of this 
composition, in which Christ, standing in the center, blesses the loaves and 
fishes presented by two apostles, while the people and the baskets filled with 
bread are relegated to the sides, subordinates the narrative element to the 
symbolic interpretation of this miracle, recognized by all the commentators of 
the Gospels as the prototype of the eucharistic sacrifice.'*^ The miniatures thus 
translate into images the precepts set forth by Gregory, culminating in the 
holiest function of the priest. 

The oration “On the Arrival of the Egyptians”^^ was delivered when some 
Egyptian merchants, who had come to Constantinople, passed by the large 
churches stiU held by the Arians and went to Gregory’s small chapel, the 
Anastasia. He welcomed these men who came from the land to which the infant 
Jesus had fled from the persecutions of Herod, the land which, of old, the 
wisdom of Joseph had saved from famine, and which was now spiritually 
nourished by the teachings of Peter and Athanasius. He hailed them as true 
defenders of the faith, worshippers of the Godhead in three persons, and he 
attacked the heretics who denied the true divinity of the Son or of the Holy 
Spirit. The passing references to the Massacre of the Innocents, to the Flight 
into Egypt, or to Joseph have not held the attention of the illustrator; instead, 
realizing that this oration is essentially a defense of the Orthodox faith, he has 
represented the second Oecumenical Council convoked in Constantinople in 381 
by the Emperor Theodosius.^® xhis Council reaffirmed the doctrine of Nicaea 
and condemned all those who did not fully accept the Nicaean creed; among 
these were the Apollinarians, and the semi-Arian Pneumotomachi, personified 
in the miniature by their leader, Macedonius, represented in the foreground on 
the left (fig. 16). The lower right corner of the page is torn off, but Apollinarius 
had been depicted here, facing Macedonius, for his name could still be read 
in the seventeenth century, when Banduri copied this miniature.'*^ 

The oration “On the Words of the Gospel, When Jesus had Finished these 
Sayings” (Matt. 19:1) is primarily a commentary of the answers given by Jesus 

This same interpretation is made evident in the representations of this scene in the catacombs and 
on monuments of Early Christian art such as the chair of Maximian, the mosaics of S. Apollinare Nuovo 
in Ravenna, or the Gospel of Sinope. J. Wilpert, Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms (Freiburg im 
Breisgau, i 903 )» P- 286 and ff. C. Cecchelli, La Cattedra di Massimiano (Rome, 1958), pp. 170—176 and 
pi. XXIX. A. Grabar, Les peintures de Vevangeliaire de Sinope (Paris, Bibl. nationale, 1948), pp. 19-20, 
pi. III. See also F. Cabrol, Dictionnaire d'archeologie chretienne et de liturgie, s.v. pain, XIII. i, p. 447 
and ff. 
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to the Pharisees’ questions on marriage and divorce (vs. 3-12). Gregory begins 
his discourse with these words, “Jesus Who chose the Fishermen, Himself also 
useth a net, and changeth place for place. Why ? Not only that He may gain 
more of those who love God by His visitation; but also, as it seems to me, that 
He may hallow more places. To the Jews He becomes as a Jew that He may 
gain the Jews; to them that are under the law as under the law, that He may 
redeem them that are under the law; to the weak as weak, that He may save 
the weak.... He casteth the net; He endureth all things, that He may draw 
up the fish from the depths, that is, Man who is swimming in the unsettled and 
bitter waves of life.’’^® 

As a direct illustration of this sermon, the painter could have represented 
Jesus speaking to the Pharisees or to the apostles. However he has preferred to 
depict the “Fishermen” to whom Jesus gave their mission, saying “go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost (Matt. 28:19).^® The first scene shows Jesus 
blessing His disciples and sending them forth; then, in twelve separate com¬ 
partments, we see the people of all nations, baptized by the apostles who, like 
their Master, endured all things in order to save the people from “the unsettled 
and bitter ways of life” (fig. 17). 

In his homily “On the Love of the Poor,” Gregory extolls charity, the greatest 
of all virtues. He speaks in moving terms of the miserable condition of the 
poor and of the sick, especially of the lepers, outcasts avoided by everyone, 
who wandered half naked and half starved without finding any shelter. He 
urges his listeners to give generously to the poor, recalling the miserable rich 
man who burned in hell and asked for a drop of water to cool his tongue, while 
the poor man who bore his poverty with patience rested in Abraham’s bosom.'*’ 
The parable of Dives and Lazarus would have occurred to the painter even if 
Gregory had not referred to it; he has devoted half the page to this composition 
representing all the details of the story as it is narrated in the Gospel of Luke 
(16:19-31) (fig. 7). But the painter has also added another scene: in the upper 
half of the page we see a large building, and inside this Basil of Caesarea and 
Gregory, identified by the inscriptions, ministering to the sick. The ninth- 
century painter had in mind, no doubt, the hospital built by Basil at Caesarea, 
although it is not mentioned in the oration for, as modern scholarship has 
proved, it had not yet been erected when Gregory preached this sermon.*® It 
was thought during the Middle Ages, however, that Gregory had delivered the 
oration in Basil’s hospital. This opinion is expressed by the scholiast Basil the 
Younger, who lived in the first half of the tenth century, but it must already 
have been prevalent at the time the Paris manuscript was illustrated.*® 

The relation between text and image is more difficult to understand in some 
of the moral orations. In the one “On Moderation in Discussions,” Gregory 
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expresses his deep concern that those who should be most closely united are 
separated through arrogance and ignorance, and that the Church is divided 
into factions fighting against one another. Men have received different gifts 
from the Holy Spirit, he writes, and they are in different stations of life, but 
divine grace is for all men; whatever contributes to our salvation is not reserved 
for some, but freely given to all and we are all one body in Christ. He enjoins 
his people to observe order and discipline, to be humble and modest in their 
acts as in their speech, not to indulge in the discussion of matters that are 
beyond their understanding, and to act with wisdom and moderation in all 
circumstances. ^ 

These moral considerations could not be illustrated, and the painter wisely 
refrained from representing the passing references to Moses and Aaron or to the 
apostles; instead he depicted, as his first scene, the Judgement of Solomon 
(fig. 8). Solomon appears here as the model of wisdom and justice, which were 
the gifts bestowed upon him by God when he asked for an “understanding 
heart” and for the ability to “discern between good and bad” (I Kings 3:9, 12). 
And when he pronounced his judgement to the two women, each one of whom 
claimed the child as her own, all Israel “saw that the wisdom of God was in 
him” (v. 28). 

The meaning of the next two scenes—Jesus Speaking to the Samaritan 
Woman and Healing the Ten Lepers—^is less clear. These episodes may have 
been selected as examples of the equality of all men in God’s eyes and of the 
salvation reserved for all those who believe in Him. The Jews had no dealings 
with the Samaritans, but Jesus not only spoke to a woman of that nation but 
revealed to her that He was the Messiah, and many Samaritans believed in 
Him (John 4:26,39). As for the lepers who were healed, the only one of them 
who “turned, and with a loud voice glorified God, and fell down on his face at 
His feet, giving Him thanks,” was also a Samaritan (Luke 17:15-16). 

Only two of the three orations On Peace are illustrated, the miniature of the 
third oration is lost. The first sermon, entitled: “On Peace after the Re¬ 
conciliation of the Monks,” was preached after a schism in the church of 
Nazianzus had been healed.®^ This schism had come about when the elder 
Gregory had attached his signature to a semi-Arian creed; Gregory made his 
father apologize for his involuntary error and sign an Orthodox creed. Xo 
celebrate the return of peace in the church he delivered the sermon in which he 
speaks of all the evils brought about by dissensions, praises the virtues of peace 
and, addressing himself to the people, tells them to embrace and kiss one 
another. Then, turning to his father, he adds: all your children have come to 
you, they surround the altar.®^ The last scene of the full page illustration 
(fig. 9) exactly corresponds to these words: father and son stand behind the 
altar and next to it are the monks embracing one another. The other scenes 
represented on this page are: The Creation; The Fall and Expulsion from Eden; 
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the Cherub with Flaming Sword Guarding the Gate; an Angel speaking to 
Adam; Adam and Eve seated on a mound; Moses Receiving the Tables of the 
Law. 

Gregory alludes to the Fall when he says: we have not been able to escape the 
envy of the evil spirit, we have not preserved our inheritance. The reference 
to Moses is more explicit. Gregory recalls how the people of Israel were pro¬ 
tected when they were at peace with one another and with God, while mis¬ 
fortunes befell them when they were no longer united or obedient; and he adds: 
what need is there for me to recall how God made His voice to be heard on the 
mountain, how He gave them the laws 

These two passages help us to understand the relation between the miniatures 
and the oration. The peace between God and men, broken through the diso¬ 
bedience of our forefathers and their expulsion from Eden, was reestablished 
when God spoke to Moses and gave the Law to the people of Israel. Peace, and 
the union of mankind with God, are renewed through the sacraments; this is 
suggested in the last scene where Gregory and his father stand behind the altar, 
and this suggestion gives a second and deeper meaning to the narrative episode 
that has been represented. 

In his second oration On Peace®® Gregory again deplores the dissensions 
among the Christians, with special reference to the Apollinarians and other 
heretics. Extolling the peace he has just given to the people, that is during 
the liturgy, he dwells on the disastrous effects of discord. As illustrations 
of this homily we have representations of the Tower of Babel and the 
Flood.®® 

Gregory had alluded to the Flood in his first oration On Peace; we have been 
compared to Noah’s Ark, he said, because we have been saved from the universal 
flood.®^ In his third oration On Peace he refers to the Tower of Babel, stating 
that all true defenders of the faith, who do not divide the Divinity, speak the 
same language, in contrast to the men who, in ancient times, erected a tower.®® 
Neither the Tower nor the Flood are mentioned in the second oration, yet the 
choice of these two scenes can be understood. 

In his second Catethetical Oration on the Holy Spirit, Cyril of Jerusalem 
contrasts the gift of tongues bestowed upon the apostles with the confusion of 
tongues. Those who heard the apostles were confounded, he says, “it was a 
second confusion in the room of that first evil one at Babylon. For in that 
confusion of tongues there was division of purpose, because their thought was 
at enmity with God; but their minds were restored and united, because the 
object of interest was godly.’’®® This same opposition is brought out in the 
prayers of the Byzantine church for the feast of Pentecost. The Spirit has 
united in a divine harmony the tongues which had been divided; when God 
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descended to confuse the tongues He dispersed the Gentiles, but when He sent 
the tongues of fire, He called all men to unity.®® 

The Tower of Babel thus appears here as the image of the destruction of the 
unity of the church, brought about by the dissensions of the heretics; the re¬ 
storation of unity, resulting in the peace which Gregory evokes with great 
eloquence, is suggested by means of Noah’s Ark and the Flood. 

Patristic exegesis saw “in the Flood a t3q)e of Christ’s Baptism, wherein He 
appeared as the new Noah on whom the Holy Spirit descends to reveal the 
reconciliation of God and man.’’®^ Gregory’s oration is not immediately 
connected with this typology, but several passages in the writings of the Church 
Fathers explain the relation between his sermon on Peace and the image of the 
Flood where the dove, returning with the olive branch, has been given special 
prominence. In the De Baptismo Tertullian wrote: “As the dove was sent forth 
from the Ark after the Flood, the world’s baptism so to speak, purifying it from 
all iniquity, and returning with an olive branch, a sign even among the gentiles 
of peace, announced peace upon earth; in the same way, but on a more spiritual 
level, the dove of the Holy Spirit came down upon earth.., bringing the Peace 
of God, coming forth from the heavens where is the Church prefigured by the 
Ark .’’®2 Moreover, just as only those who were in the ark were saved, so also 
only those who are in the Church can hope for salvation. This idea, which 
ultimately goes back to Peter’s Epistles (I, 3:20; II, 2:4-9), is also developed 
by the Greek Church Fathers, for instance by John Chrysostom who wrote: 
“The ark is the Church, Noah is Christ, the dove the Holy Spirit, the olive 
branch the divine philanthropy. As the ark in the midst of the waters protected 
those inside it, so does the Church protect those who have strayed.”®® 

Dissensions and consequent punishment are thus portrayed by the Tower of 
Babel, while Noah and his family saved from the Flood and the dove returning 
with the olive branch are images of the restoration of peace through the union 
of all men within the Church. 

I shall consider now the illustrations of the occasional sermons which are not 
purely narrative, although as in the Funeral Oration of his Father, discussed at 
the beginning, a narrative scene is sometimes included. Such is the oration 
which Gregory delivered in the presence of his father and of Basil after he had 
been made bishop of Sasima.®^ In the lower part of the page his consecration is 
represented,®® a composition very similar to the same scene depicted at the end 
of the manuscript in the miniatures which accompany his Vita (fig. 10), 
while the Vision of Isaiah which fills the upper part of the page is inspired by the 
opening paragraph of the sermon. “Once more the anointment and the Spirit are 
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as one and once again I walk in mourning and sadness. And can one wonder at 
this ? Isaiah also, before he saw the glory of the Lord, His sublime throne and the 
seraphim around it . . . had no weakness, feared no thing, and raised his voice 
against Israel. . . . But when he saw these things, when he heard the holy and 
mysterious voice, then he exclaimed as if he had come to know himself better; 
Woe is me for I am undone.. .because I am a man of unclean lip and I dwell 
in the midst of people of unclean lips; for mine eyes have seen the King, the 
Lord of hosts.” This reference to the vision facilitated the task of selection, 
though it should be pointed out that this is not a passing reference, but one 
which is in close harmony with the real meaning of the homily and Gregory’s 
fundamental attitude, his reluctance to accept the high office to which he 
considered himself to be ill fitted. 

This reluctance, his predilection for the ascetic life which more than once 
caused him to escape into solitary regions, was more forcefully expressed by 
Gregory earlier in his career, in the Oration “In Defense of His Flight to Pontus 
and His Return after His Ordination,” in which he also explains the reasons 
which made him come back to Nazianzus.®® The illustrator has again focused 
his attention on these two central themes of the discourse. The most important 
factor leading to his return was the recollection of Jonah’s story, how and why 
he fled “from the face of God, or rather thought that he was fleeing,” and what 
happened to him after his flight.®’ This story the artist has fully illustrated, 
representing all the episodes,®® but preceding it, in the upper section of the page, 
he has introduced two Gospel scenes: the Annunciation and the Visitation. 
These must be considered in connection with the first part of the discourse, the 
reasons given by Gregory for his flight to Pontus and his ideas concerning the 
obligations of the priestly office. One of these duties is to rescue the soul “from 
the world and give it to God, and to watch over that which is in His image”; 
this is Christ’s wish, “this is why God was united to the flesh by means of the 
soul.... This is the reason for the generation and the virgin, for the manger and 
Bethlehem.”®® This allusion to the Incarnation has suggested the scene of the 
Annunciation, but there is an added meaning. We have here another example 
of hesitation followed by acceptance, since Mary at first doubted the message 
of the angel, saying: “How shall this be, seeing I know not a man?” but later 
accepted exclaiming: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto me ac¬ 
cording to thy word” (Luke 1:34, 38). The reference to the Incarnation, the 
reasons “of the assumed flesh, of the novel union between God and man” are 
further illustrated by means of the Visitation, although this scene is not 
mentioned by Gregory, for both the words of Elizabeth greeting “the mother of 
my Lord,” and those of Mary in the Magnificat are proclamations of this 
mystery. 

After his consecration as bishop of Sasima, Gregory was still reluctant to 
enter upon his episcopal duties and had even resigned his see; but finally, 
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yielding to his father’s entreaties, he went to Nazianzus to become bishop- 
coadjutor. In the short oration pronounced on the occasion of his installation 
he said that not only had he been overpowered by the old age of his father, but 
he had been “torn asunder by regret and enthusiasm. The one suggests flights, 
mountains, and deserts, and calm of soul and body, and that the mind should 
retire into itself, and recall its powers from sensible things, in order to hold pure 
communion with God, and be clearly illumined by the flashing rays of the 
Spirit, with no admixture or disturbance of the divine light by anything 
earthly or clouded. ,.. The other wills that I should come forward, and bear 
fruit for the common good, and be helped by helping others, and publish the 
Divine light, and bring to God a people for His own possession, a holy nation, a 
royal priesthood, and His image cleansed in many souls.”™ 

The large composition of the Transfiguration accompanies this Oration,'^^ a 
scene suggested in part by the references to the “flashing rays of the spirit” 
and “the Divine light,” but even more because it was on Mount Tabor that 
Christ’s divinity was first revealed to the apostles, and because it is the duty of 
the priest, successor of the apostles, “to publish the Divine light, and bring to 
God a people for His own possession. 

Basil of Caesarea had had a major role in forcing Gregory to accept his 
election as bishop of Sasima, and Gregory could never quite forget what he 
called a treachery on the part of a friend who was well aware of his yearning for 
the ascetic life. When Basil’s brother, Gregory of Nyssa, once paid a visit to 
Nazianzus, Gregory welcomed him in an oration in which he could not refrain 
from alluding to Basil, or from complaining that though Gregory of Nyssa, to 
whom he was particularly devoted, had come at this time, he had not come 
earlier, when he most needed him. Of what use is an alliance after everything 
has been destroyed by the enemy, or a pilot after the tempest, asked Gregory, 
and he quoted the words uttered by Job: “How hast thou helped him that is 
without power ? How savest thou the arm that hath no strength ? How hast 
thou counselled him that hath no wisdom?” (26:1-2)™ 

As an illustration of this homily we see first the portraits of Gregory of 
Nazianzus, of Gregory of Nyssa for whom the oration was pronounced, and 
of the brother of the latter, Basil of Caesarea.^^ The complaint by Job, to whom 
Gregory compares himself, has furnished the subject of the scene in the lower 
half of the page: Job, covered with sores is seated among the ashes; on the left 
stand his friends and on the right his wife who, protecting her nose from the 
stench, presents him some food at the end of an iron pike. 
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Gregory’s oration addressed to those who accused him of having sought the 
patriarchate of Constantinople is a long apology of his life followed by ex¬ 
hortations to the emperors, the dignitaries, and the common people, bidding 
them all to live according to the teachings of the GospelJ® Two biblical scenes 
illustrate this oration; above, Moses striking the rock in the desert and the 
people drinking the water (Exod. 17:1-7); and below, two separate episodes 
from the Book of Joshua. To the right Joshua kneels before the angel (5:13-15), 
to the left he raises his hand bidding the sun to stand stiU, while his army is 
slaughtering the enemy (10:10-13).'^® 

Gregory begins his oration by saying that he is surprised to see with what 
attention they listen to his feeble voice; he is not the first to preach the 
Orthodox doctrine in Constantinople, he has not smitten a new fountain for 
them, as Moses did for the Eg5^tians, but one that was secret and obstructed, 
as the servants of Isaac did of old, cleaning out not only the wells of living 
waters but also those which had been filled by the Philistines.’’ The represen¬ 
tation of the miracle performed by Moses, which Gregory recalls, should be 
considered here with its symbolic implications. There is already a veiled 
reference to it in the Gospel of John when Jesus, speaking to the Samaritan 
woman, tells her that God would have given her “living water,’’ and that the 
water given by Him will be “a well of water springing up into everlasting life” 
(John 4:10,14):’® Paul is more explicit in the Epistle to the Corinthians. After 
referring to the Passage of the Red Sea as a prefiguration of the Baptism, he 
adds “and [our fathers] did all drink the same spiritual drink; for they drank of 
that spiritual Rock that followed them; and that Rock was Christ” (I Cor. 10:4). 
Gregory of Nyssa, in his Commentary On the Life of Moses, adopts the same 
typology and gives the spiritual interpretation of the miracle; the Rock is 
Christ, inaccessible and resisting to the unbelievers, but to whoever approaches 
it with the staff of faith it becomes a drink which quenches the thirst and fills 
him; for Christ said; My Father and I will come unto him and make our abode 
with him (John 14; 23).’® 

The symbolism of the first scene may explain why two episodes from the 
life of Joshua, not even alluded to in the text, have been added. For if the 
Rock is Christ, Joshua (Jesus in the Greek version) is the “type” of Christ most 
frequently mentioned in Christian exegesis. Moreover, Moses and Joshua are 
constantly opposed to one another; Joshua is the successor of Moses and 
greater than him, since he alone brought the people into the Promised Land,®® 
and in his homilies on Joshua, Origen wrote that Moses did not order the sun to 
stand still as Joshua did. 

PG 36, cols. 265-280. 

Omont, op. cit., pi. xl. 

PG 36, col. 265 B-C. 

H. Sahlin {op. cit., pp. 16-17) explains the typology of the conversation between Christ and the 
Samaritan woman with special reference to the twelve wells of water at Elim (Exod. 15:27). 

Gregoire de Nysse, La vie de Mo'ise, with introduction and translation by J. Danielou, 2nd ed. 
(Paris, 1955), pp- 71-72 and Introduction, pp. x-xxiv. 

J. Danielou, Sacvamentum futuri, pp. 203—256. Origene, Homelies sur Josue, with introduction, 
translation, and notes by Annie Jaubert (Paris, i960), pp. 9-62. 
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According to Origen, Joshua’s miracle means that while we are fighting 
against our enemies and the evil spirits the "sun of righteousness” will not leave 
us, for He said: "and, lo, I am with you always even unto the end of the world.”®^ 
As for the "man” who appeared to Joshua and identified himself as "the 
captain of the host of the Lord” (Josh. 5:14), Origen sees in him Christ, whom 
Joshua recognized and worshipped, for "is there another captain of the host of 
the Lord, save Our Lord, Jesus Christ?”®^ John Chrysostom also wrote that 
Joshua is the image of Jesus and his miracle—when he stopped the sun—was 
greater than the miracles of Moses.®® 

The central argument in Gregory’s apology is that, although unworthy and 
unwilling, he has accepted his high office so as to defend the faith and the true 
doctrine attacked by the enemies of the Church. These are the ideas illustrated 
by means of the antitypes of Christ represented here. The waters that gushed 
from the rock are the "living waters” which Gregory’s teaching brings to his 
flock. Moreover, Moses and Joshua are his biblical models, the one giving the 
Law to the people of Israel and keeping them faithful to the worship of God, 
the other scattering the enemies of Israel, thanks to the divine assistance 
granted to him. 

Gregory refers to biblical episodes which are prefigurations of Christ in his 
oration on the Consecration of Eulalios as Bishop of Doaris. He gives thanks to 
God for His help in the troubles which had beset the Church. Who was it, he 
says, who stopped the war, if not the almighty Lord, the arbiter of wars, who 
divided the waters, fed the people in the desert, sent down the manna, brought 
forth water from the rock, put to flight the Amalekites by virtue of the hands 
spread in the shape of the cross, who destroyed the walls of a city In the 
frontispiece of this oration (fig. ii), above the figure of Gregory writing his 
sermon, we see two of these scenes which are constantly recalled by the Early 
Christian writers in their interpretation of the Old Testament: the Destruction 
of Jericho, and Moses praying, his hands held up by Aaron and Hur while 
Joshua is destroying the army of Amalek (Ex. 17:10-13).®® As in the preceding 
example and the writings of the Church Fathers, Moses and Joshua appear 
together, each one in a different way as the type of Christ. 

I shall mention only briefly here two other orations connected with events in 
Gregory’s life. In the first, entitled "On himself, to his father and to Basil the 
Great,” and pronounced when, yielding to these two, he had agreed to be 
elevated to the rank of bishop, Gregory speaks again, but in more general 
terms, of the reasons for his hesitations and final acceptance.®® I have not been 
able to find anything in this short sermon which could explain the extensive Old 

Origene, Homelies sur Josue, pp. 106-108. 

Ibid., pp. 184-186. 

Homily on the Epistle to the Hebrews: PG 63, col. 187. See also PG 56, col. 104. 

PG 35, col. 853 A-B. 

For the typology of the Fall of Jericho, see J. Danielou, Sacramentum futuri, pp. 246—256 and 
Origene, Homelies sur Josue, pp. 188-190. For the typology of Moses praying with outstretched arms, 
see J. Danielou, op. cit., pp. 145-148, and Gregoire de Nysse, Vie de Mo'ise, pp. 76-77 and references in 
note 2. 

PG 36, cols. 828-832; Omont, op. cit., pi. xxvi. 
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Testament cycle from the life of Joseph used as an illustration, and I shall 
consider it, further on, in connection with another group of miniatures. The 
second is “The Last Farewell” delivered during the Oecumenical Council in the 
presence of the bishops, when he felt obliged to resign his office as patriarch of 
Constantinople.®’ The representation of the Council of 381 had been selected, as 
we have seen, for the oration On the Arrival of the Egyptians. Here Gregory is 
depicted first standing between the bishops and Theodosius, and then, taking 
leave of the people and entering the ship which carried him back to Nazianzus 
(fig. 12). These scenes are not connected with the oration, for it was pronounced 
entirely in the council room and addressed to the bishops; they represent events 
recounted by Gregory in his long autobiographical poem and in the Vita by 
Gregory the Presbyter. After his farewell speech Gregory had left the Council 
and rushed to the palace; there, in the presence of several witnesses, he asked 
Theodosius' permission to leave his see. When the Emperor granted his request, 
Gregory tried to persuade his friends and followers to bear with patience all 
that had happened; he comforted his flock who could not bear to part from him, 
and he departed for Nazianzus.®® We see here, therefore, two events which took 
place after his farewell address; first Gregory in the palace speaking with the 
Emperor, as the inscription of the miniature specifies, 6 QeoAoyos auv[6taXey]6(jievos 
paaiXsi ©eoSoaicp, then Gregory leaving Constantinople;®® a narrative scene very 
similar in composition to the first miniature illustrating his Vita (fig. 10).®® 

Among the occasional sermons which are illustrated by means of Old or New 
Testament scenes, we must also consider the oration addressed “To Julian the 
Tax Collector,” and another “To the People of Nazianzus and the Prefect.” 

In the first of these two orations Gregory calls upon the people to turn their 
minds to spiritual rather than worldly matters and to work towards their 
salvation through the observance of charity, love, and kindness to one another.^^ 
He appeals to those who are responsible for the assessment of taxes to do so 


PG 36, cols. 457-492. 

De Vita sua, verses 1871-1918: PG 37, cols. 1160-1164. The account of Gregory the Presbyter 
(PG 35, cols. 300 C-301 A) is based on this poem. 

In his discussion of this miniature, K. Weitzmann {op, cit., pp. 122-124) remarks that the text of 
the homily does not give the slightest clue to a meeting between Gregory and the Emperor, nor is such 
a meeting mentioned in any of the chronicles. He suggests, therefore, that the first scene is taken from 
a manuscript of Theodoret, where it illustrated the passage describing the reception of Meletius and 
other bishops at the palace, before the meeting of the Council. But since we know from Gregory’s own 
poem that he had been to see the Emperor at the palace, it is not necessary to look for another ex¬ 
planation of this first scene. A similar composition occurs in a manuscript of later date, Paris, gr. 543, 
facing the Farewell Address (Omont, op. cit., pi. cxxiv. 2). Here Theodosius, surrounded by dignitaries 
of the palace, presents a staff to Gregory, identified by his facial type, but clothed in the simple, brown 
tunic and mantle of a priest. In the second scene, on the same page, Gregory dressed in patriarchal robes, 
delivers his farewell address, standing between two groups of bishops. This second scene, showing 
Gregory and the bishops seated instead of standing, is the one usually selected for the headpiece of the 
“Last Farewell” (Omont, op. cit., pis. cxiv. i, cxvi. 13; Hatch, op. cit., pi. xvi). In the Jerusalem 
manuscript, Td90u no. 14, while this composition occupies the headpiece, another miniature is painted at 
the end of the homily, on folio 265, showing Gregory leaving Constantinople in a boat; that is, the 
same scene as in Paris, gr. 510. 

The first scene, which shows the departure of Gregory from his home is very close to the compo¬ 
sition of Paris, gr. 510 and Jerusalem Td9ou 14 depicting Gregory leaving Constantinople: Gregory has 
stepped into a boat manned by two sailors; his parents, his brother, and sister stand on the shore. 

PG 35, cols. 1044-1064. 
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with justice, if for no other reason than that our Saviour was born at the time 
when all the people were being taxed; when Joseph and Mary went up to 
Bethlehem, Jesus was born, the shepherds were dazzled by the light, the Magi 
offered their gifts and recognized Him as God, while Herod, seized with 
fury, ordered that all the children be killed. Let us be with those who came to 
worship Him, he adds, and if we have no incense, gold, or myrrh, let us give Him 
the mystical gifts which are higher than the material ones. The illustrator 
has represented the Adoration of the Magi and the Massacre of the Innocents, 
recalled by Gregory; to these two scenes he has added the Presentation of Christ, 
perhaps as an example of a “mystic” gift, and because Joseph brought to 
the temple the young pigeons to be sacrificed according to the law.®^ 

The second of these two orations was pronounced when the people of Nazian- 
zus, who had rebelled against the heavy exactions, were alarmed by the arrival 
of the governor of the province, and fled to the church seeking protection. The 
prefect also came to the church and Gregory spoke in his presence comforting 
his people and, at the same time, appealing to the prefect. Gregory begins his 
oration by telling his flock that he is suffering for them as Jeremiah suffered 
for the misfortunes of the people of Israel; he urges them not to be downcast 
and to pray, reminding them of David who, bowed down with grief, turned to 
God and sought comfort through his prayers. Then, addressing himself to the 
prefect and other officials, he entreats them, in an eloquent plea, to be lenient 
in their demands and to imitate the charity of God.®® 

The illustrations of this oration are in harmony with its context, even though 
not all of the scenes represented are specifically mentioned in the text, and 
some are differently interpreted.®^ The first one shows the prophet Jeremiah 
not lamenting over Israel, as Gregory recalls, but lowered down into the dungeon 
with cords, while King Zedekiah is sitting in the gate of Benjamin (Jer. 38:6-7). 
It is not quite clear why this episode was chosen—^perhaps as an example of 
unjust punishment—but the next one agrees with Gregory’s allusion to David’s 
grief and prayer, for it represents his penitence as he kneels before the prophet 
Nathan and confesses his sins. As illustrations for the second part of the homily, 
the appeal for leniency and imitation of Christ’s charity, the painter has 
represented the parable of the Good Samaritan, in which, following the 
explanation given by all commentators, the Samaritan is represented as Christ. 
The three miracles which follow—the Healing of the Paralytic and of the 
Woman with an Issue of Blood, and the Raising of Jairus’ Daughter—are no 
doubt meant to show examples of Christ’s compassion not merely through the 
parable but by means of actual events in His life. 

The Declaratio in Ezechielem, one of the last texts included in this collection 
of homilies, is a spurious work, a short and somewhat trivial explanation of 
Ezekiel’s vision of the four living creatures by the river Chebar;®® facing it we 
see, instead of this scene, Ezekiel’s vision of the dry bones (37:1-14) (fig. 13). 

Omont, op. cit., pi. xxxii. 

PG 35, cols. 964-981. 

Omont, op. cit., pi. xxxiii. 

PG 35, cols. 665-669. 
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The prophet is represented twice; above, standing on a mountain the slopes of 
which are littered with skulls and bones, he raises his hands in prayer to the 
Hand of God; below, an angel shows to him a group of small figures, that is, 
the bones which, receiving sinew, flesh, skin, and the breath of life, “stood up 
upon their feet, an exceeding great army” (v. lo). 

The resurrection of the dry bones, typifying in the biblical text Israel’s 
revived life, was interpreted by the Church Fathers as the symbol of the final 
resurrection,^® and this passage of the Book of Ezekiel is read during the 
services of the great Saturday following the prayers which acclaim Christ’s 
resurrection.®^ 

The composition of the Paris manuscript, one of the finest in the volume, 
is set, exceptionally, in an ornate oval frame which contributes toward giving 
greater prominence to the theophanic vision. It should be noted that the painter 
disregarded the accompanying text, and, instead of depicting the vision by the 
river Chebar, of which there are many earlier examples, he chose the vision of the 
dry bones which is very rarely represented. The reason for this choice must be 
sought, I think, in the interpretation of this vision that connects it with the 
Resurrection. Placed almost at the end of the series of homilies this miniature 
shows, in the symbolic manner adopted for many of the other illustrations, the 
final reward of those who practice the Christian virtues and who remain true 
to the true doctrine of the Church propounded by Gregory. It is an image which 
shows the promise of human salvation and eternal life foretold by the prophets, 
prefigured in the Old Testament, and fulfilled through Christ’s Incarnation and 
Passion. 

A small number of illustrations have no apparent connection with the 
orations which they accompany, and in each one of these instances one may 
ask the question whether the illustrated page is in its original place. The first 
two to be considered are folios 30 and 32. On folio 30^, preceding the oration 
“To Those Who Had Invited Him, and Not Come to Receive Him,” we see the 
Crucifixion, the Descent from the Cross, the Burial, and Christ Appearing to 
the Holy Women.®® The martyrdom of the twelve apostles has been represented 
on folio 32''; not only do these scenes have no connection with the Funeral 
Oration of Gregory’s brother Caesarius, which they precede, but the burial of 
Caesarius has been represented on folio 43'',together with the portraits of the 
entire family and the death of Gorgonia, Gregory’s sister, in front of the Funeral 
Oration of Gorgonia.®® 

The gatherings of this manuscript are normally quaternions, but no. S' 
(fols. 26-34), to which folios 30 and 32 belong, has at present nine folios; to this 

Wilhelm Neuss, Das Buck Ezechiel in Theologie und Kunst (Munster in Westf., 1912), pp. 180-188; 
see pp. 25, 43-44* and 47 for the references to the writings of the Church Fathers. The connection of this 
vision with the Resurrection is particularly clear on an ivory of the British Museum which includes the 
figure of Christ in a mandorla: ibid., pp. 182-185 and fig. 26. The earliest representation of the vision 
of the dry bones is in the Dura Synagogue: Carl H. Kraeling, The Synagogue. The Excavations at Dura- 
Europos. Final Report VIII, Part I (New Haven, 1956), pp. 178-194, pis. lxix-lxxi. 

Mercenier, op. cit., II, 2, p. 254. 

PG 35, cols. 517-525. Omont, op. cit., pi. xxi. 

PG 35, cols. 755-817, Omont, op. cit., pis. xxii, xxiii. 
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a tenth folio should be added, for the beginning of the oration “To Those Who 
had Invited Him” (before fob 31) is missing. One may therefore wonder if 
folios 30 and 32, each one of which is a half-leaf, and has no writing on the recto, 
were not misplaced when the manuscript was rebound in 1602. Mademoiselle 
M. A. Concasty of the Department of Manuscripts at theBibliothequeNationale, 
very kindly re-examined the manuscript for me, and she writes as follows 
concerning folio 30. “Place au milieu du cahier, il a ete certainement cousu. 
apres, car une seconde ficelle est nettement visible, a la pliure du talon, de 
couleur plus claire que la ficelle de couture du cahier, que Ton voit sous le talon. 
II est done vraisemblable que le folio 30 a ete deplace au moment de la reliure.” 
The Passion and Resurrection scenes of folio 30^ would be an appropriate 
illustration for the first oration on Easter (folio i) which now has no miniature 
attached to it. 

The oration “In Praise of Heron of Alexandria,” was pronounced in honor of 
Maximus, an imposter who succeeded in deceiving Gregory and posed as one 
who had suffered for the Orthodox faith.^** Gregory praises him as the most 
perfect of philosophers, the defender of truth who upheld the dogma of the 
Trinity and who, by his invincible courage, became the persecutor of those who 
persecuted him. He recalls at some length the persecutions of the true defenders 
of the faith by the Arians and by Julian the Apostate and then passes on to the 
sufferings of Heron, to his exile and return after four years, which he compares 
to the resurrection of Lazarus after four days. Several episodes from the life of 
Samson, Gideon praying for the dew to fall on the fleece, and the martyrdom of 
Isaiah accompany this oration (fig. 14). The Samson cycle, ending with the 
destruction of the house at Gaza in which the Philistines were assembled, might 
be considered as the representation of a man of great courage who persecuted 
those who had persecuted him; and the apocryphal scene of Isaiah’s death as an 
example of the martyrdom of a just and pious man. The image of Gideon is 
more difficult to understand for in Christian exegesis the miracle of the fleece is 
usually interpreted as a type of the virgin birth. The connection of all these 
miniatures with the oration is very tenuous, and material considerations lead 
one to wonder whether the illustrated folio 347 is in its original place. The 
gathering to which it belongs (fols. 342-349) now has the normal number of 
eight leaves, but before folio 348 a folio with the beginning of the oration 
is missing, so there should be nine folios altogether; folio 347 is a half¬ 
leaf without any writing on the recto, like the two folios previously men¬ 
tioned. 

The same remarks apply to folio 435, which has no writing on the recto and 
is a half-leaf attached to a gathering consisting of nine folios (fols. 432-440). 
The scenes painted on the verso are David in the Lion’s Den; the Three 
Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace; the Prayer of Manassah; and Isaiah and 
Hezekiah, scenes which are familiar through the illustrations of the Canticles in 
Psalters, but which have no connection with the text which they precede. This 


100 pQ 23, cols. 1197-1225. 
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text is the letter to the Monk Evagrius giving primarily an exposition of the 
dogma of the Trinity 

In each one of these examples of marked inconsistency between picture and 
text, the present make-up of the manuscript gives one cause to suspect a 
disturbance in the order of the folios which may have occurred before the 
rebinding, when the manuscript had already suffered the loss of several 
illustrated pages; or it may have occurred when it was reboundd®^ 

All the miniatures that we have seen thus far gave entirely, or in part, a 
theological or symbolical interpretation of the orations; but there is one 
important set of representations which has other connotations and the same 
connotations may be detected in some of the compositions that have already 
been discussed. 

The last text which formed part of the original collection of homilies copied 
in the ninth century, is the Metaphrase of Ecclesiastes, a spurious work like the 
Commentary of Ezekiel.^®® The accompanying illustration has no connection 
with this biblical book for it represents Constantine’s Dream; the Battle at the 
Milvian Bridge with the Sign of the Cross, seen by Constantine as he was 
marching on Rome, shining in the sky; and the Invention of the True Cross 
(fig. 15). Historical events, the Battle at the Milvian Bridge and the Invention 
of the Cross, separated from one another by several years, have been brought 
together on this page; these same events are also recalled together in the 
prayers sung on the Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross. “O Cross, luminous 
sign among the stars, you showed in advance a trophy of victory to the most 
pious King; having found you, his mother Helena made of you the adornment 
of the world. In exalting you on this day, we, the choir of the faithful, cry out: 
‘Light us with your splendor, O vivifying cross; sanctify us by your virtue, O 
most venerable cross, and fortify us by your exaltation, you who are raised 
against the army of our enemies. 

The imperial implications of these compositions in the Paris manuscript 
cannot be mistaken. Constantine’s successors on the throne of Byzantium owed 

Omont, op. cit., pi. lvii. The letter is considered spurious by modern critics; it is published 
with the letters of Gregory of Nyssa in PG 46, cols. 1101-1108. 

The miniatures are usually painted on a verso and face the opening page of the homily they 
illustrate; the recto of this illustrated folio may or may not have any writing depending on whether the 
text of the preceding homily ends on a verso, or continues on the recto of this illustrated folio. However, 
in sixteen instances where the text ends on a verso, the next page is not left blank, but the miniature 
of the following homily is painted on this recto and the text begins on the verso, thus no longer facing 
the illustration. Three homilies have no accompanying miniatures although a blank page precedes 
each of them: Letter to Cledonius, beginning on folio 309 (folio 308v is blank); Homily on the Nativity, 
beginning on folio 250 (folio 249V is blank); Panegyric of Athanasius, beginning on folio 319'" (folio 319^ 
is blank). The stub of a folio that has been cut off can be seen between folios 249 and 250 and there was 
probably an illustrated leaf here. The Oration De se ipso, cum ex agvis rediret, beginning on folio 231’'^ 
was never intended to have an illustration, for the preceding homily ends on folio 231^; the headpiece 
of folio 231V has been cut off, but there is no lacuna in the text. 

103 This text has been attributed to Gregory Thaumatourgos and published among his works: PG 10, 
cols. 988-1017. The oration In Praise of the Martyrs and Against the Arians is written by a later hand 
on the original vellum leaves, which for some reason were left blank: fol. 450^-451 v. The Vita of Gregory, 
by Gregory the Presbyter (fols. 452^-465^) is incomplete; it is written by the same scribe as the rest of 
the manuscript; the illustrations are on folio 452L fig. 10. 

Mercenier, op. cit., II. i, p. 117; see also p. 116 prayer by Theophanes. 
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their victories to divine intervention and to the principal instrument, the 
crraupos vikottoios, revealed to the first Christian Emperord®® The crosses 
stamped on the imperial coinage, the place assigned to the cross in the ceremonies 
which took place in the Palace or the Hippodrome, reveal the triumphal 
meaning of the cross, essential attribute of the sovereigns who “rule and 
conquer through it.’’^®® The cross known as the Constantinian Cross, kept as a 
precious relic in the Palace, preceded the emperors in all the official processions 
and accompanied them on their military expeditions^®^ We are thus inevitably 
led to the conclusion that the image of Constantine’s Vision was included in the 
Paris manuscript because it was written for the Emperor Basil Id®® The 
illustrations begin with the imperial portraits and end with the representation 
of Basil’s august predecessor Constantine, continually evoked by Byzantine 
historians who salute every victorious emperor as a New Constantine. The 
words heard by Constantine, Sv Toih-co vka, are clearly inscribed on the cross 
which appears in the sky in the scene of the Milvian Bridge, and the inscriptions 
1C XC NIKA accompany the two large crosses painted at the beginning. In the 
preliminary sketch only the crown placed jointly by the two attendant figures 
on Basil’s head had been represented, but in the finished portrait Elijah 
presents to him the labarum, the Constantinian standard.^®® Thus the scenes 
painted at the end are closely connected with the imperial patron of the 
manuscript.^^® The allusions to Basil and to his victories gained by the help of 
the Cross, made through these images of Constantine, become even more clear 
when we recall the mosaic decoration of the Kenourgion, the new palace 
erected by Basil. On the ceiling of the imperial bed chamber, the Cross, the 
crraupos vikottoios, shone in the starlit sky and around it stood the Emperor, the 
Empress, and their children, their hands raised to God and to the Cross; you 
could almost hear them exclaiming, adds Constantine Porphyrogenitus in his 
description, “through this victorious sign all that is good and dear to God has 
been performed and achieved in the days of our reign.’’^ 

The addition of the scene of the Discovery of the Cross to those of Constantine’s 
Vision, events which, as mentioned before, are associated in the prayers of the 
Feast of the Exaltation, may also have another underlying meaning. Just as 
Constantine is the prototype of Basil, Helena, seated on a richly decorated 

A. Grabar, L’empereur dans Vart hyzantin (Paris, 1936), pp. 32-39 and passim. 

Ibid., p. 33 and references to the Book of Ceremonies in note 2. A. Grabar, L’iconoclasme hyzantin. 
Dossier archeologique (Paris, 1957), P- 27 and ff. 

A. Grabar, UEmpereur, p. 36. 

108 ]y[y colleague Cyril Mango has called my attention to the fact that in these miniatures Constantine 
is bearded, like a mediaeval Byzantine emperor, and that he is also represented with a beard on the 
ninth-century mosaics in the room above the southwest entrance of Hagia Sophia: P. Underwood, “A 
Preliminary Report on Some Unpublished Mosaics in Hagia Sophia,'’ American Journal of Archaeology^ 
55 (1951), pp. 367-370 and pi. 17. 

Omont, op. cit., pis. xvii-xix. 

There were some scenes from the life of Constantine in the Church of the Martyr Polyeuctus built 
by the Empress Eudocia and decorated by the Princess Juliana. The poem in the Palatine Anthology 
describes them as follows: “There you may see a marvelous creation of the holy pencils above the 
center of the porch, the wise Constantine, how escaping from the idols he quenched the impious fury of 
the heathen and found the light of the Trinity by cleansing his limbs in water.” The Greek Anthology, 
Loeb ed. (London-New York, 1927), I, p. ii. 

Vita Basilii, chap. 89, Bonn ed. (1838), p. 334. 
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throne and holding the globe, symbol of the imperial power, may be considered 
the protot5rpe of the Empress Eudocia who shares with her husband the honors 
of the dedicatory portraits. One may further suppose that this double dedication 
was one of the reasons for giving a prominent place to Helena in the miniature 
which illustrates the second oration on Easter, and in which the rock with the 
grotto of the Invention of the Cross constitutes another link with the scene of 
this Invention represented in the last miniature. 

Some of the other compositions may have imperial undertones in addition 
to their religious meaning. One of these is the representation of the Second 
Oecumenical Council (fig. i6), for, as A. Grabar has shown, the iconographic 
type of the Councils presided over by the emperor, is one of the important 
themes of imperial imagery, created to mark the part played by the emperors 
in Church affairs.^^^ Another example is the representation of the apostles sent 
out by Christ and baptizing the people of different nations (fig. 17), for it was 
also the duty of the emperor as vice-regent of Christ and successor of the 
apostles, to defend and spread the Christian faith. This role is emphasized in 
the acclamations of the factions on the feast of Pentecost; "God by His 
illumination in the shape of tongues, having destroyed the impiety of nations, 
has undertaken to conquer and destroy through you, valiant emperors, the 
impiety of nations, so that you may bring those who speak different tongues to 
speak the one language of faith.” Or again, "You have been crowned by the 
Holy Spirit, emperor of the Romans, and in Him you lead your people to 
worship, in all truth, the thrice divine majesty.”^^® The connection between the 
mission of the apostles and the duties of the emperor would have occurred to 
a painter of the ninth century all the more readily as this was a period of great 
missionary activity, encouraged by the Byzantine emperors; the period of the 
conversion of the Moravians, Bulgarians, and other Slavs of the Balkan 
peninsula; the century during which the Russians were converted and missions 
were sent to the Khazars, and when Basil attempted to force the Jews of the 
empire to accept the Christian faith. 

The representation of the Mission of the Apostles may have suggested, by 
association, that of the scenes of their martyrdom,^^^ f^j- which I was not able 
to find a textual basis either in the Funeral Oration of Caesarius, in front of 
which this illustrated folio is now placed, or in the homilies which have lost 
their pictorial frontispiece and with one of which it may have been originally 
connected. 


A. Grabar, Uempereur, pp, 90-92. Id., Uiconoclasme, pp. 60-61. 

Constantin VII Porphyrog6nete, Le livre des ceremonies, ed. and trans. by A. Vogt (Paris, 1935), 
PP- 54-55. 

F. Dvornik, Les legendes de Constantin et de Methode vues de Byzance, (Prague, 1933). Id.y The 
Slavs, Their Early History and Civilization (Boston, 1959). A. Grabar, “L’art religieux et Pempire 
byzantin a Pepoque des Macedoniens," Annuaire de VEcole Pratique des Hantes Etudes. Section des 
sciences religieuses, 1939-1940. PP- 23-25, calls attention to the fact that the scenes of the Mission of the 
Apostles begin to appear during this period and that for the first time, among surviving monuments— 
Paris, gr. 510 being one of the earliest—the representations of the people about to receive the grace of 
the Holy Spirit are added to the composition of the Pentecost. 

Omont, op. cit. , pi. xxii. 
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Imperial connotations in addition to the theological meaning can be seen in 
the composition of the Anointment of David, added by the painter to the 
Abraham and Jacob scenes which were mentioned by Gregory in the oration 
de Deo (fig. 4). The epithet “a, new David” applied to the Byzantine emperors is 
a commonplace, but comparisons between David and Basil are particularly 
numerous. In his description of the mosaic decoration of the Kenourgion, 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus writes that Basil’s sons held books with the 
following inscription: EOxapioroOiiEv ctoi, Aoye toO ©eoO, oxi iK irrcoxdas AauiTiKfjs 
dvOv|;coaas tov TTorr^pa fipcov Kai expicras aOrdv Tcp ctylou ttveOijicxtos”^^® 

Basil’s sudden rise is compared to that of David in one of the poems written by 
the patriarch Photius in honor of Basil, in which Basil is made to say, NecbTepos 
Crrrfjpxov ’Ev tekvois tou iraTpos an adaptation of David’s own words in the 

first verse of the supplementary Psalm no. 151. The same comparison occurs in 
an anonymous poem on Basil, again with reminiscences of the wording of this 
Psalm. 

Moses and Joshua are also frequently mentioned as models of the emperors. 
Eusebius had acclaimed Constantine as a ‘‘new Moses” and compared his 
victory over Maxentius at the Milvian Bridge with the Passage of the Red Sea, 
Moses being the antitype of Constantine, and the Pharaoh that of Maxentius. 
Joshua triumphing over the enemies of Israel, with God’s assistance, is a model 
of the victorious Christian emperors.^^ These are also the biblical heroes whose 
triumphs together with scenes from Classical Antiquity decorated the walls of 
the palace built by Digenis Akritas, and though this is a description in an epic 
poem, it has been thought that it might reflect the type of secular scenes 
represented in the imperial palaces. One saw in the palace of Digenis Akritas the 
fight of David with Goliath, “Moses, his miracles, the plagues of Egypt, Exodus 
of the Jews, ungrateful murmurs, and God’s vexation, and His servant’s 
prayers, Joshua son of Nun, his glorious feats.Among these biblical scenes 
figured also the exploits of Samson,^^^ some of which are represented on one of 
the illustrated pages of the Gregory manuscript (fig. 14) for which I was not 
able to find a satisfactory explanation. 

In another instance as well, where the relation between image and text is not 
clear, an explanation may have to be sought in the imperial dedication of the 
manuscript. As in the case of the martyrdom of the apostles, the illustrated leaf 
with the representation of Daniel in the Lion’s Den, the Three Hebrews in the 

Vita Basilii, p. 334. Gyula Moravcsik, “Sagen und Legenden iiber Kaiser Basileios I/’ Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers, 15 (1961), p. 69. 

11 ’ PG 102, col. 580 A. 

11® Gyula Moravcsik, “’Avcbvuiiov d9i6pcoTiK6v iroiriiia 'rrepi toO auTOKpcScTOpos BaaiXeiou A'/’ in Els 
Mvnpr)v K. I. ’ApdvTOu (Athens, i960), p. 7; see also other examples given on pp. 7-9. 

11® Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, IX. 9. E. Becker, “Konstantin der Grosse, der ‘neue Moses,”' 
Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte, XXXI (1910), pp. 161-171. A. Grabar, L’empereur, pp. 95-96, 236-37. 

120 Meyer Schapiro, “The Place of the Joshua Roll in Byzantine History,” Gazette des beaux arts, 
35 (i 949 )> PP- 161-176. Although this manuscript belongs to the tenth century, some of the ideas 
underlying the illustrations were prevalent in the ninth century, which was also a period of great 
military achievements. 

121 Digenes Akrites, Edited with an introduction, translation, and commentary by John Mavro- 
gordato (Oxford, 1956), p. 223, book VIII, vss. 3403-3406. 

122 Ibid., p. 221, vss. 3371-3378. 
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Fiery Furnace, the Prayer of Manassah, and Isaiah Prophesying his Recovery to 
Hezekiah has no apparent connection with the letter to Evagrius which it now 
accompanies,^^® or with any of the other homilies which no longer have an illus¬ 
tration. These four scenes are obviously taken over from a Psalter,^®^ but why 
did the painter choose these Canticles rather than any of the others ? Can it be 
because, with the exception of the Canticle of Moses, illustrated with the Passage 
of the Red Sea already represented in the manuscript, these four Canticles are the 
only ones related, in one way or another, with a royal personage ? We see, in 
antithetical fashion, above, the victims of a cruel ruler and, below, two kings 
saved through their faith in God. There is also a unifying idea, for the victims, 
Daniel and the three Hebrews, were also saved through divine intervention. 

A palatine scene, with a careful representation of the imperial throne and 
Theodosius standing in front of it, was substituted, as noted sufra, for the 
composition of Gregory delivering his farewell address to the bishops assembled 
in the council room (fig. 12). Finally, the events from the life of Joseph, which, 
as previously mentioned, have no apparent connection with the oration delivered 
by Gregory after his flight and return,^®® have also certain elements of imperial 
iconography. In his article on “The Joseph Scenes on the Maximianus Throne 
in Ravenna,” Meyer Schapiro has quoted passages from the treatise of Philo on 
Joseph where “the biblical patriarch is pictured as the ideal ruler,” as well as 
excerpts from the writings of Saint Ambrose and other Latin authors in which 
Joseph, the antitype of Christ, also appears “as the model of the high civil 
servant and the bishop.”^®® The Greek Church Fathers frequently refer to Joseph 
as one of the figures of Christ, but I have found no comparison between him and 
the emperor or the bishops, though it is not impossible that such comparisons 
may have been made. Some of the scenes depicted in the Paris manuscript are, 
however, directly connected with Byzantine imperial iconography. The pictorial 
cycle of Joseph’s Hfe^®^ begins with his departure from his father’s home to visit 
his brothers, and ends with his appointment as ruler, omitting, however, his 
imprisonment and all other intervening episodes between the scene with 
Potiphar’s wife and his appointment over the land of Egypt. Pharaoh had put 
his ring on Joseph’s hand, “arrayed him in vestments of fine linen and put a 
chain about his neck, and he made him to ride in the second chariot which he 
had; and they cried before him. Bow the knee” (Gen. 41:42-43). The last but 
one scene shows Joseph, crowned, standing before the enthroned Pharaoh who, 
instead of putting a chain around Joseph’s neck, attaches the chlamys on his 
shoulder (fig. 18). This gesture agrees with the description of the promotion of a 
Caesar given in the Book of Ceremonies, when the emperor clothed the Caesar 
with a chlamys.^®® In the last scene Joseph is seated on a quadriga, dressed as 
the Byzantine emperors and, like them, he holds the globe in one hand and the 

^23 Omont, op. cit., pi. lvii. 

K. Weitzmann, Illustration in Roll and Codex (Princeton, IQ47), pp. 14Q-IS0. 

125 PG 35, cols. 828-832. 

12® Gazette des beaux arts, 40 (1952), pp. 27-38. 

127 Omont, op. cit., pi. xxvi. 

12® Le livre des ceremonies, II, p. 28. 
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labanim in the other, while the people are prostrate, in the attitude of the 
proskynesis. This is the way in which the conquered people making their 
offerings to the triumphant emperor had been represented on older monuments, 
and it is in this same attitude that we see the Bulgarians at the feet of Basil II 
in the Psalter illustrated for him 4 ^® The iconographic type of Joseph riding 
in a frontal quadriga goes back to Roman medallions with the image of Sol 
invictus^^ and those which represent imperial sparsiones^^^ or a processusP"^ 
Several of these were issued by Constantine and his immediate successors, and 
such gold medallions continued to be in use until the seventh century 4 ^® In 
almost all these examples the emperor holds in his left hand a globe bearing a 
Victory and his right is raised in the gesture of Sol invictus ; on the obverse he 
holds a mappa and an eagle-tipped sceptre, while in the miniature of the Paris 
manuscript Joseph carries the globe and labarum. However, on a gold medallion 
of Valens which has the usual frontal quadriga on the reverse, the Emperor is 
represented on the obverse holding the globe and the labarum marked with the 
monogram of Christ 4 ®^ 

The two Joseph scenes are thus closely connected with imperial iconography, 
whatever may have been the reasons for including the whole cycle. The first 
composition agrees with the description of the promotion of a Caesar; the second 
is patterned on the representations of the processus which was, at the same 
time, a triumphal image.^®® In all this group of miniatures which bear some 
overt or less obvious reference to the patron of the manuscript, the painter has 
followed the method generally used by Byzantine artists whenever they wanted 
to allude to the emperor while representing a biblical scene. 


129 Grabar, L'empereur, pp. 54-57, 86-87, and pL xxiii. i. The same attitude is also to be seen in 
the representations of the adoration of the emperor. Ibid., pp. 85-88, 147-149. 

130 p L’Orange, “Sol Invictus Imperator, Ein Beitrag zur Apotheose,” Symholae Osloenses, 
XIV (i 935 )> pp* 86-114, figs. 4k, 6b. F. Gnecchi, I medaglioni romani (Milan, 1912), II, pi. 121. 7. 

1^1 J. M. C. Toynbee, “Roman Medallions,” Numismatic Studies, 5 (New York, 1944), P* pl* m* 
IV. 3. H. Stern, Le calendrier de 3^4 (Paris, 1953), pp. 156-157, pi. xxxi. lo-ii: gold coins. 

132 j. M. C. Toynbee, op. cit., pp. 84-88, pi. xxi. i, xxxi. i. H. Stern, op. cit., connects these images 
with the pompa of the games in the hippodrome rather than with the consular processus ; see the Roman 
mosaic with Junius Bassus on a biga accompanied by the chiefs of the four factions of the circus, 
pi. XXXII. 2. Charioteers were represented in the same manner on a frontal quadriga, as we know from 
textiles and the relief on the base of the statue erected to the famous charioteer Porphyrius; A. A. 
Vasiliev, “The Monument of Porphyrius in the Hippodrome at Constantinople,” Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, 4 (1948), pp. 27-49, figs. 1-5. A. Grabar, Viconoclasme, pp. 157-158, figs. 114-116. 

133 M. C. Ross, “A Byzantine Gold Medallion at Dumbarton Oaks,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, ii 
(i^ 957 )> PP* 247-261, figs. 5, 7-10. P. Grierson, “The Kyrenia Girdle of Byzantine Medallions and Solidi,” 
The Numismatic Chronicle, XV (1955), pp. 55-70, pi. vi. i. 

13 ^ F. Gnecchi, op. cit., pi. 15. 2. 

133 A. Alfoldi, “Die Ausgestaltung des Monarchischen Zeremoniells am romischen Kaiserhofe,” 
Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, Roemische Abteilung, 49 (1934), PP* 96-100; 
Toynbee, op. cit., p. 86; Gnecchi, op. cit., pi. 109. 8. The only known Byzantine wall painting re¬ 
presenting the triumphal procession of an emperor follows the “Adventus” type: cf. E. H. Kantorowicz, 
“The King’s Advent,” The Art Bulletin, XXVI (1944), pp. 207-231, fig. 28; A. Grabar, L’empereur, 
pp. 234-236. The appointment of Joseph is represented in the ninth-century manuscript of the Sacra 
Parallela, Paris, gr. 923, fol. 12: Pharaoh, seated, places the crown on the head of Joseph who stands 
before him with raised hands. In the Byzantine Octateuchs the Pharaoh presents a ring to Joseph, who 
is accompanied by his wife Aseneth; in the next scene Joseph is in a biga riding to the left: D. C. 
Hesseling, Miniatures de Voctateuque grec de Smyrne (Leyden, 1909), pi. 42, fig. 130. Identical scenes in 
the Octateuchs of the Seraglio (fol. 130^) and of the Vatican (MS gr. 746, fol. 125; MS gr. 747, fol. 61^). 

13 ® A, Grabar, Uempereur, pp. 95-97. 
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The illustrations of the Paris manuscript have a dual character: theological 
and imperial; of the two the first is naturally more marked, given the nature 
of the text. The events mentioned by Gregory frequently served as a point of 
departure; to these other scenes and typological images were added in order 
to convey the principal ideas set forth in the discourses. Out of the thirty- 
one illustrated folios examined supra, a connection with the text can be seen 
in twenty-three instances. Three more should be added to these: Ezekiel’s 
vision which serves as a kind of pictorial epitome for the entire set of illus¬ 
trations; the last folio with the images of Constantine and Helena which can 
be explained by the imperial dedication of the manuscript; the scenes from the 
life of Gregory substituted for the direct illustration of the Farewell Address, 
one of which gives great prominence to the emperor Theodosius. There remain, 
thus, only five illustrated pages without an apparent connection with the 
accompanying homilies. With regard to four of these, the present composition 
of the gatherings makes one wonder if they are in their proper places. We can 
be fairly certain that folio 30 has been displaced and, as mentioned supra, 
this leaf, with the scenes of the Passion and Resurrection, probably accompanied 
the First Oration On Easter. Someone more familiar than I with Christian 
exegesis may find for the other four illustrated pages an explanation which 
escapes me. Already, however, the overwhelming majority of scenes closely 
connected with the context of the homilies shows, beyond any doubt, that we 
have a carefully planned illustration, one which does not limit itself to the 
representation of events that are specifically recalled, but which, by adding 
other scenes, strives to express the real meaning of these homilies. 

This symbolical and interpretive type of illustration sharply differentiates 
the Paris Gregory from all the other manuscript of the homilies. The difference 
in approach is particularly striking when one compares our set of miniatures 
with those of the contemporary codex in Milan, Ambrosianus 49-50, already 
mentioned in connection with the Funeral Oration of Gregory’s father. For 
instance, in the Theological Orations the painter of the Milan manuscript 
represented Gregory delivering his sermon and some of the biblical figures or 
passages recalled in the text^®^. For the Letters to Cledonius, instead of the 
miracles of Christ which are closely related to the Christological doctrine 
propounded in these epistles, we see the banal pictures of Gregory sending his 
letter and Cledonius receiving it.^®® The events of the Old and New Testament, 
the narrative or mythological scenes occasionally painted close to the passages 
in which they are mentioned, have not necessarily been selected from among 
those which best illustrate the principal ideas set forth in the sermons, nor is 
there any attempt to develop these ideas by means of additional compositions. 

The same remarks apply to the manuscripts of later date which comprise a 
selected list of sixteen homilies, for the most part festal orations and panegyrics. 
The principal subject of the homily is usually represented in the headpiece and, 


A. Grabar, Les miniatures de Gregoire de Nazianze, pis. xxxii-xxxvii; the only scene shows Peter 
in the water and Christ walking towards him, pi. xxxiii. i. 

Ihid., pL Lix. 
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in several instances, small scenes are painted in the margins or introduced into 
the text. With rare exceptions, these scenes have a primarily narrative charac¬ 
ter, depicting what is mentioned in the text, without special regard for the 
theological context of the homily. Pastoral scenes illustrate the homily on New 
Sunday and the martyr Mamas, in which Gregory speaks of the beauties and 
pleasures of Spring.^®® Mythological compositions accompany the homily on 
the Holy Lights, the Funeral Oration of Basil and the two discourses against 
Julian the Apostate, and they are dependent, for the most part, on the com¬ 
mentaries by Pseudo-Nonnus, or the allusions to subjects of Classical Antiquity 
made by Gregory.Scenes from the story of the Maccabees, or the life of 
Saint Cyprian and Saint Basil are added to each one of these Orations. 

The method of illustration adopted for the Paris Gregory is unique among 
the manuscripts of the homilies, but this same type of approach, of relation 
between the images and the real meaning of the text, may be seen in another 
group of contemporary manuscripts, namely the Chludov and related Psalters 
with marginal miniatures, which were also illustrated in Constantinople.^^® We 
find in these the same interest in theological speculations, expressed primarily 
in the typological compositions which illustrate the Psalms by means of 
episodes from the Gospels. Leaving aside the scenes and single figures which 
refer to the Iconoclastic controversy, we find similar echoes of contemporary 
events. It was suggested supra that the Mission of the Apostles reflected the 
idea of the emperor as defender and propagator of the Christian faith, and 
could be connected with the intense missionary activity of the ninth century; 
through different iconographic formulae these same ideas are expressed in the 
Psalters. 

Like these Psalters, the Paris Gregory is a “creation” of the ninth century, 
though not a creation in the sense that a set of new images was invented for it. 
We have no way of knowing whether or not there existed an earlier illustrated 
manuscript of the homilies with purely narrative compositions, or the simple 
representation of Gregory delivering his sermon, a t5q)e frequently used in the 
Milan manuscript. Such compositions occasionally occur in the Paris codex; 
for instance, in the First Oration on Peace, discussed supra, or in the homily 
In plagam grandinis, where we see Gregory speaking to the people in the 
presence of his father while, above, hail falls on the fields and trees.^^^ Some of 
the events from Gregory’s life—the ordination scenes, his conversation with 

139 Paris, gr. 533; Omont, op. cit., pi. civ. 2-3. Jerusalem, Patriarchal Library, cod. 1090014, 
fols. 33-34. 

11 “ K. Weitzmann, Greek Mythology in Byzantine Art (Princeton, 1951), pp. 12-74, pls- ii-xxvii. 
The text of Pseudo-Nonnus was also known to the scribe of Paris, gr. 51^ where numbers written in the 
margins refer to the paragraphs of this commentary (ibid., p. 87), but even if an illustrated copy of 
Pseudo-Nonnus had existed in the ninth century, the painter of the Paris Gregory would not have 
used it, for these scenes are alien to his conception of the types of images appropriate for the homilies. 

Ill Paris, Coislin 239; Omont, op. cit., pi. cxvii. 23-25; pi. cxviii. 1-13. 

119 N. Malicky, “Le psautier byzantin a illustrations marginales du t}rpe Chludov est-il de provenance 
monastique ?” L’art byzantin chez les Slaves (Paris, 1932), II. i, pp. 235-243. A. Grabar, L’iconoclasme, 
pp. 196-198. For the group as a whole, see the standard work of J. J. Tikkanen, Die Psalterillustration 
im Mittelalter (Helsingfors, 1895). 

113 A. Grabar, L’iconoclasme, pp. 223—226. Id., L’art religieux et I’empire byzantin, pp. 23—27. 

Ill Omont, op. cit., pi. xxix. 
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Theodosius, and his departure from Constantinople—may have been taken 
over from an illustrated copy of his Vita by Gregory the Presbyter which had a 
greater number of scenes than was used in the full-page miniature illustrating 
his biography at the end of the Paris manuscripts^® In a few instances we have 
good reason for supposing that the compositions were devised for the Paris 
manuscript. The most obvious example is the representation of Gregory and 
Basil caring for the sick, part of the illustration for the oration on the Love of 
the Poor (fig. 7), since the tradition that Gregory delivered this homily in the 
hospital erected by Basil seems to have originated at a fairly late date. One may 
also suppose that the scenes of the conversion and baptism of Gregory’s father 
were composed by the painter of the Paris manuscript, in view of the way in 
which he has focused his attention on these two events and has brought out 
their meaning by adding relevant gospel scenes (fig. i). However, in the vast 
majority of cases, especially in the representation of biblical subjects, the 
painter merely copied from illustrated manuscripts of the Old or New Testament 
those themes which were best suited for the demonstration of a specific idea, 
modifying them slightly, when necessary. The disparity in the origin of 
iconographic types and the stylistic diversities are a sufficient indication of this, 
even though one must not exclude the possibility that more than one artist may 
have been at work. What was new was the entire conception of the illustration, 
a theological exegesis in pictorial form, intended to focus the reader’s attention 
on the main theses of the orations, an exegesis which to some degree showed the 
influence of contemporary events and which also underlined the role of the 
basileus, the vice-regent of Christ, successor of the biblical heroes and of 
Constantine, the first Christian emperor. 

The theological erudition, the subtle thought evidenced in the selection of the 
specific subjects, especially those for which there was no direct textual basis, 
clearly indicate that this work was guided and supervised by a man of great 
learning; and one’s thoughts naturally turn to Photius, the most learned man 
of the time. In a recent work, A. Grabar has given cogent arguments in support 
of the hypothesis that the Psalters with marginal miniatures were illustrated in 
the entourage of the Patriarch Photius.’^^* The evidence is less clear in the case 
of the Paris Gregory, but the possibility that Photius had some share in the 
direction of these illustrations, ideologically allied with those of the Psalters, 
can also be envisaged. Photius, dethroned by Basil after the assassination of 
Michael III, was later reconciled with the Emperor and returned to the patri¬ 
archal throne at the death of Ignatius in 877,^^’ that is, shortly before the Paris 
manuscript was copied and illustrated. If a troparium in honor of Gregory of 
Nazianzus was actually written by Photius, as it is thought to have been,^^® 
he held this writer in great esteem and would have been particularly interested 
in a collection of his homilies. But whether or not Photius had anything to do 

Omont, op. cit., pi. lx. 

A. Grabar, L’iconoclasme, pp. 196-198. 

F. Dvornik, The Photian Schism (Cambridge, 1948), p. 173. 

loannes Sajdak, Historia critica scholastiarum et commentatorum Gregoyii Nazianzeni (Cracow, 

1914), pp. 257-258. 
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with the illustrations of the Paris manuscript, the fact remains that it is an 
outstanding example of the way in which images were used to express religious 
ideas and to serve the imperial mystique, a type of illustration of the homilies 
which was never repeated. 
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4. Fol. 174'". Sacrifice of Isaac. Jacob’s Dream. Anointment of David 






















5. Fol. 196. Raising of Lazarus. Christ Anointed. Entry into Jerusalem 






























6. Fol. 165. Christ Among the Doctors. Temptation. Multiplication of Loaves and Fishes 





























7. Fol. 149. Gregory and Basil Caring for the Sick. Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus 
























8. Fol. 215''. Judgement of Solomon. Christ and the Samaritan Woman. Healing of the Ten Lepers 

















9. Fol. 25'". Scenes from Genesis. Moses Receiving the Law. Gregory Preaching 

















































10. Fol. 4^i,ScenesHfrmn„thefT,ife of Gregory 
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11. Fol. 424'". Destruction of Jericho. Moses Praying. Gregory Writing 


























12. Fol. 239. Gregory and Theodosius. Gregory Leaving Constantinople 




















13. Fol. 438'". Vision of Ezekiel 













14. Fol. 347'". Scenes from the Life of Samson. Gideon and the Fleece. Martyrdom of Isaiah 
































15. Fol. 440. Vision of Constantine. Invention of the True Cross 
























16. Fol. 355. Council of Constantinople 
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17. Fol. 426'". Mission of the Apostles 
































18. Fol. 69'". Scenes from the Life of Joseph 
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I N September 1962 the Dumbarton Oaks Collection acquired from a dealer 
in Western Europe a Psalter and New Testament manuscript, formerly 
no. 49 at the Pantokrator Monastery on Mount Athos.^ The Government 
of Greece was fully informed. It is not known when this manuscript, which 
was still in the monastery in 1941,® left the Holy Mountain, but before 1936 
one leaf (fol. 78) had already been detached from the Psalter and acquired 
by the Benaki Museum in Athens; in 1950 another leaf (fol. 254) was purchased 
by the Cleveland Museum of Art from the Vladimir G. Simkhovitch Collection 
in New York.^ The manuscript acquired by Dumbarton Oaks has been incorpo¬ 
rated in the Collection as MS 3.®* 

Ever since the last decade of the nineteenth century, when this manuscript 
was first described or studied by Brockhaus, Millet, and Tikkanen, and photo¬ 
graphs of the Psalter became part of the Collection of the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes in Paris and were thus made available to scholars,^ the Pantokrator 
Psalter 49 has been mentioned in all general histories of Byzantine art, as well 
as in all studies devoted to Psalter illustration or to Constantinopolitan art 


1 S. P. Lambros, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts on Mount Athos (Cambridge, 1895), I, 
p. 98. 

* Several photographs, made in 1941, were published by F. Dolger, Monchsland Athos (Berlin, 1942), 
figs. 98-101. According to a letter written by Mr. Ernest W. Saunders of the Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois, to Mr. William D. Wixom, Associate Curator of the Cleveland Museum of Art, the 
manuscript could not be located at the Pantokrator monastery in 1953. 

3 Guide to the Benaki Museum, English ed. (Athens, 1936), no. 6, p. 35; Handbook of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art (Cleveland, 1958), no. 32 and fig.;''Byzantine Manuscript Illumination," Oberlin 
College, Allen Memorial Art Museum Bulletin, XV (Winter 1958), p. 47, no. 5 and fig. 9. I wish to 
thank Mr. M. Chadzidakis, Director of the Benaki Museum, Mr. Sherman Lee, Director of the Cleve¬ 
land Museum of Art, and Mr. William D. Wixom, Associate Curator, for sending photographs of the 
leaves in their museums and for permission to reproduce them. I am indebted to Miss Dorothy Miner, 
for photographs of and information on two of the manuscripts in the Walters Art Gallery; to Prof. 
Kurt Weitzmann for sending to me for my information photographs of Pantokrator MS 234; to Prof. 
Andr6 Grabar for two photographs of Pantokrator MS 49 which had not yet been incorporated into 
the catalogue of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes; and to him and Mademoiselle Suzy Dufrenne for letting 
me consult the photographs of the Bristol Psalter and the Pantokrator Psalter 61, which are to be 
published by Mile Dufrenne in her book Illustration des psautiers grecs du moyen age. My thanks are 
due also to Prof. A. Xyngopoulos for information concerning the Psalter (MS 7) in the Athens National 
Library; to Prof. Cyril Mango for a description of the miniatures in the Psalter (Add. MS 11836) in 
the British Museum; to Prof. Romilly Jenkins for checking and completing the transcriptions from 
the Greek in the present paper; and to Prof. John Meyendorfi for his help in identifying the texts 
on fol. 341 ff. of the Dumbarton Oaks MS. 

The other two MSS in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection are: MS i, Greek Lectionary (D.O. 
39.12; cf. Seymour de Ricci, Supplement to the Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in 
the United States and Canada [New York, 1962], p. 103); and MS 2, Georgian Menaion (D.O. 52.1; 
cf. G6rard Garitte, "Le M6n6e g6orgien de Dumbarton Oaks," Le Musion, LXXVII, 1-2 [1964], pp. 
29-64). 

H. Brockhaus, Die Kunst in den Athos-Klostern (Leipzig, 1891), pp. 170, I74ff., 205ff.; G. Millet, 
"Quelques representations byzantines de la salutation ang^lique," Bulletin de correspondance 
helUnique, XVIII (1894), PP- 45b~7; J. J. Tikkanen, Die Psalter illustration im Mittelalter (Helsingfors, 
1895), I. 2, pp. 128-32; G. Millet, La collection chritienne et byzantine des Hautes Etudes (Paris, 1903), 
C 104-115. 
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of the eleventh century.® But, so far, the miniatures have not been considered 
in their entirety and, strangely enough, those which accompany the New 
Testament have hardly ever been recorded. 

Description of the Manuscript 

The manuscript consisted of 364 folios, measuring 16.2 x 10.3 to 10.9 cm., 
numbered i to 362; number 211 has been omitted by mistake and a missing 
leaf between folios 187 and 188 (John i: 1-26) has not been taken into con¬ 
sideration in the modern pagination. Folios i to 340 are in vellum; the text, 
in a small, regular minuscule, is written in a single column and there are thirty- 
six lines to a page. Folios 341 to 362 (beginning with the Epistle to the Hebrews 
13:20) are in paper, and were added later. 

Folios 4, 78, 86, 87, 187, 187 bis, and 254 are now missing; folios 78 and 254 
are in the Benaki Museum and the Cleveland Museum respectively, as has 
been mentioned above; the present location of the other missing folios is not 
known. 

The modem binding of yellow velvet over wooden boards is badly worn. 
The Manuscript was copied in 1084, since the Paschal tables on fol. 3'' begin 
with that year. 

Contents of the Manuscript and Description of the Miniatures 

Fol. 2. Instruction on how to read the Psalter with spiritual profit. 

Fols. 2-3. Brief indication of the content of each Ps alm . 

Fol. 3'". Paschal tables for the years 1084 to iioi. 

Fol. 4 (missing). Cross raised on a mount, and inscription IC XC NIKA written 
in circles at the sides (fig. i).® A later hand has drawn a bearded face, on the 
left; the inscription uovfjs toO navTOKpotropos CnrApxei is also by a later hand. 
Fol. 4'" (missing). Virgin and Saints (fig. 2 )d The three-quarter figure of the 
Virgin Eleousa, embracing the Christ Child held on her right arm, is flanked 
by the full figures of John the Baptist and an archangel. In the lower section 
Gregory the Theologian (of Nazianzus), Basil, and John Chrysostom stand 
frontally. The names have all been added by a late hand. 

Fol. 5. Birth and Anointing of David (fig. 3). In the upper section David’s 
mother, half reclining, gazes into the distance; three young attendants stand 
behind the couch and a servant is seated in the foreground holding the naked 
and nimbed child; the empty bath and a pitcher are depicted on the left. The 
Anointing of David, in the lower section, is badly flaked. Samuel raises the 
horn of oil over the head of David in the presence of David’s father and brothers, 

® It would be futile to list all the works in which our manuscript is mentioned and some of its 
miniatures reproduced. Apart from the publications of early date mentioned in the preceding note, 
we need only refer to some of the more recent discussions by V. Lazarev [Istoriia vizantiiskoi zhivopisi 
[Moscow, 1947], p. iiiff.); and K. Weitzmann [Illustrations in Roll and Codex [Princeton, 1947], pp. 
Ill, 149, 150, 152, 162, 170, 180; The Joshua Roll [Princeton, 1948], pp. 75!!., 80). 

® Photo: Ecole des Hautes Etudes, C 6120. 

’ Photo: Ecole des Hautes Etudes, C 6119 
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only three of whom are clearly visible. The nimbed, female figure standing 
between David and his father Jesse can be identified as the personification of 
Gentleness (npaoTris) by comparison with the corresponding scene in the 
Paris Psalter 139.® 

Fol. 5^. Portrait of David (fig. 4). David, clad in imperial garb, has risen from 
his throne and stretches both hands to receive the scroll presented by the 
Hand of God emerging from the arc of heaven. The paint has flaked, especially 
from the central area of the miniature. 

Fol. 6. Portrait of David (fig. 5). In the square headpiece of Psalm i, David, 
clad as in the preceding miniature, is seated on a stool and writes on a leaf 
leaning against his knees; the Hand of God, blessing, emerges from the arc of 
heaven. An inkwell and a pen can be seen on top of the square table and an 
open book is placed on the fish-shaped lectern. The title of the Psalm, written 
in large, gilt uncials, reads; AauiS to irpcoTov Sapa, tcov ToApcov pdois. The 
initial M is formed by the standing figures of Christ and of David, identified 
by inscriptions. David holds an open scroll above which a cross with two transverse 
bars has been drawn. 

Fols. 6 to 26'^. Psalms i to 49. 

Fol. 27. Repentance of David (fig. 6). In the headpiece of Psalm 50, David, 
admonished by Nathan, is seated on a stool; an angel with drawn sword 
stands behind him. David is represented a second time prostrate before the 
prophet. A bust of David, identified by an inscription, is drawn inside the 
initial €, and his outstretched arms form the horizontal bar of the letter; in 
the outer margin is a figure of Christ enthroned frontally. The title of the 
Psalm is written in small, gilt uncials. 

Fols. 27 to 38''. Psalms 50 to 76. 

Fol. 39. Christ Pantokrator, headpiece of Psalm 77 (fig. 7). The paint has flaked 
from the face, neck, and right hand of Christ who points to the open book 
held in His left hand. The top of the large cross-nimbus covers part of the 
frame. The title of the Psalm, written in large, gilt uncials, reads: Cuvectscos 
Tcp ’ActAcp The initial IT is formed by Christ presenting a closed book to David; 
both figures are identified by inscriptions. 

Fols. 39 to 71. Psalms 77 to 151. 

Fol. 71. Combat of David and Goliath (fig. 8), at the end of the supplementary 
Psalm 151. In the upper part, David, clad in a short tunic and mantle, and 
holding his sling, stands frontally, his head slightly turned toward Goliath 
who protects himself with his shield and raises his right arm to throw his 
spear. In the lower section David cuts off the head of Goliath who has fallen 
on his knees. 

Fol. 72. Crossing of the Red Sea (fig. 9), headpiece of the first canticle of Moses 
(Exodus 15:1-19) which ends on the top of folio 73. The Israelites, preceded 
by the pillar of fire and blessed by the hand of God, proceed to the right; 
Moses stands in their midst and with his wand touches the water which flows 

® H. Omont, Miniatures des phis anciens manuscrits grecs de la Bihliotheque Nationale (Paris, 1929), 
p. 7 and pi. III. 
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across the lower part of the miniature. The colors have flaked in this area, 
but one can distinguish some of the soldiers, Pharaoh in his chariot drawn 
by a rearing horse, and the arms of the personification of the Abyss pulling 
Pharaoh into the water. The title of the Ode, written in gilt uncials, reads; 
”Ap5riv pu6io-as <Dapa<i) Mcoofjs 

Fol. 73. Moses Receiving the Tablets of the Law (fig. 10), headpiece of the second 
Canticle of Moses (Deuteronomy 32) which ends on folio 74'^. Moses stands on 
the mountain, between two rocky peaks, and holds the two stone tablets given 
to him by the Hand of God emerging from the arc of heaven; his discarded 
sandals lie on the ground behind him, next to the flaming bush. The Israelites 
are grouped in the center foreground; they stand frontally but the fore¬ 
most sHghtly raises his head in the direction of Moses. The personification of 
Mount Sinai, seen from the back, is seated on the left and holds the trunk of 
a withered tree; a pool of water fills the lower right-hand comer. The title of 
the Canticle, written in gilt uncials, reads: N6pou ypa9^vTos on56is 4)6fi McoCT6(ios). 
Fol. 75. Headpiece of the Canticle of Hannah (I Kings 2: i-io) which con¬ 
tinues on folio 75'" (fig. ii). On the left, Hannah, holding the infant Samuel on 
her knees, is seated in front of a rectangular, columnar stmcture above which 
are several trees. She is represented again on the right, this time gazing up¬ 
ward and with her hands raised in the attitude of prayer, but the arc of heaven 
has been omitted. A half-length figure of Hannah, identified by an inscription, 
is drawn inside the initial €; her outstretched hands, forming the horizontal 
bar of the letter, are directed toward the enthroned figure of Christ in the 
outer margin. The title, in gilt uncials, reads: ©eov yeyaipg orsTpa rficroucra ^^vcos. 
Fol. 76. Headpiece of the Canticle of Hahakkuk (Hab. 3:1-19) which ends on 
the top of folio 77 (fig. 13). Habakkuk stands in the center and turns to the 
right, his head and hands raised to the arc of heaven. The seated figure on the 
left, effaced and crudely redrawn, can be identified as the personification of 
the city of Babylon by comparison with the identical composition in the 
Psalter in Paris, suppl. gr. 610,® where there is an accompanying inscription 
(fig. 14). In the upper part of the miniature an angel has seized Habakkuk by 
the hair and flies through the air with him; the prophet carries a pitcher in 
his right hand, and in his left hand a basket of food which he rests on his 
shoulder. The initial K is formed by the standing figure of Habakkuk, iden¬ 
tified by an inscription and holding a long, inscribed scroll; a bust of Christ is 
drawn in the outer margin. The title of the Canticle, written in gilt uncials, 
reads: Tt)v toO A6you kIvcoctiv ’AppaKoOu cppAaov. 

Fol. 77. Headpiece of the Canticle of Isaiah (Isaiah 26:9—20) which continues 
on folio 77^ (fig. 15). Isaiah stands in prayer between the allegorical figures of 
Night and Dawn; he raises his head and hands toward the Hand of God 
emerging from the arc of heaven. A three-quarter length figure of the Prophet, 
identified by an inscription, is drawn inside the initial €; his outstretched 
arms, forming the horizontal bar, are directed toward the bust of Christ in 

• Ch. Astnic, "Un psautier byzantin k frontispices: le suppl. gr. 610,” Cahiers archdologiques, III 
(1948), pp. 111-13, fig. 3. 
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the outer margin. The title of the Canticle, written in gilt uncials, reads, ’Haaiou 
•n’p6ppT)ais e^xfis t6 ttA^ov. 

Fol. 78 (in the Benaki Museum). Headpiece of the Canticle of Jonah (Jonah 
2:3-10) which continues on the verso (fig. 17). The sea, hemmed in by moun¬ 
tains, fills the lower left-hand corner of the miniature; Jonah’s bust issues 
from the mouth of the whale whose body is cut off by the frame. Behind 
Jonah is the personification of the Abyss, identified by the inscription Bu66s; 
the paint has flaked and only the outlines of this figure, the trident, and the 
left hand remain. On the right, Jonah stands in prayer next to the gourd plant; 
the arc of heaven toward which the Prophet is meant to be gazing has again 
been omitted. A rocky landscape fills the greater part of the miniature; on the 
left, in the distance, can be seen the gate of Nineveh with trees rising above it. 
The half effaced figure of Jonah is drawn inside the initial € and there is a 
bust of Christ in the outer margin. The title, in gilt uncials, reads: ’Ek 0tip(6s) 
&<paOyacTev Mcovas A^ycov. 

Fol. 78'' (in the Benaki Museum). The Three Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace 
(fig. 18). They are clad in the usual Persian costume; the one in the middle 
stands frontally in the attitude of an orant; the other two are turned toward 
him. The angel, standing behind them slightly off center, lays a protecting 
hand on the shoulder of the young man on the extreme left and directs his 
lance against the two servants, one of whom has turned his face away from 
the flames. 

The Canticle of the Three Hebrews (fols. 79-80) is divided into three parts, 
each one preceded by a title in gilt uncials and with the figure of one of the 
young men in the initial, his hands stretched toward a bust of Christ in the 
outer margin. On folio 79, the figure is identified as Ananias (fig. 19) and the 
title reads: ATv(os) <pA6ya ctP^vvucti twv Tpiwv Nicov (Daniel 3:36-51). On folio 79'" 
the figure is identified as Azarias (fig. 20) and the title reads: Twv e0a6p(cov) 
OpvriCTis fiv ^5ov Newv (Daniel 3:52-56). On folio 80 the figure is identified as 
Misael (fig. 21) and the title reads: T6v AeaTT6TTiv Ovj;wctov f) KTtaT(wv) 90 o'is (Daniel 
3:57-88). 

Fol. 80'". Annunciation and Seated Virgin (fig. 22 and frontispiece), headpiece 
of the Magnificat (Luke 1:46-55) which continues on folio 81. The two scenes 
are separated from one another by rocky hills; the angel and the Virgin stand 
above the ledge; below, the Virgin is seated frontally, next to a small house, 
the door of which stands open; she holds an open book and points to the 
words which must be those of her prayer. The Visitation is represented in¬ 
side the initial M; the Virgin is on the left, as usual, and identified, moreover, 
by an inscription; the title of the scene 6 dcnraap6s is written in the margin. The 
title of the Canticle, in gilt uncials, reads: T6v uiov Oyvsl K(al) 0(£6)v pii(tti)p Kdpt). 
Fol. 81. Canticle of Zacharias (Luke 2:68-79). Zacharias, identified by an 
inscription, stands inside the initial €; his hands, forming the horizontal bar, 
are extended toward the bust of Christ in the outer margin (fig. 23). 

Fol. 81'^. Canticle of Hezekiah (fig. 24), headpiece of the Canticle (Isaiah 38:10— 
20) which continues on folio 82. Hezekiah, crowned and wearing a long tunic 
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and a chlamys, prays in the attitude of proskynesis; behind him stands a 
female figure, probably the personification of prayer, clad in a sleeveless, 
red dress; she bends slightly forward, and her right hand barely touches the 
kneeling King. The throne is placed inside a rectangular structure on the 
left. The kneeling figure of Hezekiah, identified by an inscription, is repeated 
inside the initial and forms the horizontal bar of the letter €. The title in 
gilt uncials reads: T6v ’EJ.6Kiav sOAoyoOvrA poi okottei. 

Fol. Sz'". Headpiece of the Prayer of Manasseh (fig. 25) which ends on fol. 84. 
Manasseh, clad in imperial costume, stands in the midst of a mountainous 
landscape; his veiled hands are raised in prayer and he gazes upward, following 
the gesture of a tall, female figure who points to the arc of heaven. The standing 
figure of Manasseh, identified by an inscription, and holding a long, inscribed 
scroll, forms the initial K. The title, in gilt uncials, reads: Zcodeis Mavaofjs t6v 
©Eov psyaXOvei. 

Fols. 84''-85'^. The Lord’s Prayer (Matt. 6:9-13); the Canticle of Symeon 
(Luke 2:29-32); the Beatitudes (Matt. 5:3-12) 

Fols. 86^^-87 (missing). Portraits of Donors, of later date (figs. 26-27)On folio 
86^" the protomartyr Stephen, dressed as a deacon, lays a protecting hand on 
the shoulder of the monk John, and presents him to the Virgin (represented 
on the opposite page); behind the two stands the “hieromonachos” Gregory, 
holding a closed book in his left hand. The Virgin (fol. 87), with the Christ 
Child on her left knee, is seated on a large wooden throne with curved back; 
Christ appears to be wearing the imperial loros over his tunic. Inscriptions: 
fol. 86'^. A^uais ToO 60OA0U ToO 0 £oO 
rpuyoplou ispopovocxou Koi 
TTVSupaTiKoO iraTpds 
6 oyios ZT^cpavos 
6 TTpcoTopapTup 

A^ais ToO SoOAou toO ©eoO 
Mcootvvou novayoO 

fol. 87. pf|TTip SeoO 

ri CTTTuAaicijTTlCTa 

Fol. 87^^ missing. Inscription of late date, stating that the manuscript 
belongs to the Pantokrator Monastery.^^ 

The New Testament begins on folio 88 with the letter of Eusebius written 
on the recto and verso, without an ornamental frame. 

Fols. 89-93'^. Canon tables written inside simple, arched frames. 

Fol. 94'‘~'^. Preface and index of the Gospel of Matthew. 

Fols. 95-127''. Gospel of Matthew. The Portrait of Matthew is painted inside 
the square headpiece (fig. 28). He is seated, meditating, his right hand resting 
on the open book on his knees. A long scroll hangs from the lectern placed 
above the rectangular desk. A standing figure of Matthew, identified by an 

Photos: Ecole des Hautes Etudes, C 6129-6130 

Cf. photostat owned by the late Robert P. Blake; photo in the Dumbarton Oaks files. 
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inscription and holding a closed book, forms the vertical bar of the initial B; 
the three figures in the outer margin are almost entirely effaced, but the ac¬ 
companying inscriptions help us to identify them as Christ, above, and David 
and Solomon, below. 

Fol. Preface and index of the Gospel of Mark. 

Fols. 129-149'^. Gospel of Mark. The Portrait of Mark is painted inside the 
square headpiece (fig. 29); he is seated in front of his desk; his right hand, 
holding the pen, rests on the paper lying on his knee, while his left touches 
the fish-shaped lectern on which an open book is placed. The initial A is formed 
by the tall figure of Christ standing on a footstool, on the right, and laying 
his hand on the head of the small figure of Mark, identified by an inscription. 
The figure of John the Baptist, in the outer margin, is almost entirely effaced, 
but can be recognized thanks to its inscription; he seems to be wearing a 
short tunic and he holds a cross-staff. 

Fol. 150’'-''. Preface and index of the Gospel of Luke. 

Fols. 151-186'". Gospel of Luke. The Portrait of Luke is painted inside the 
square headpiece (fig. 30); he bends forward to write on a large leaf propped 
against his left knee; a scroll hangs over a fish-shaped lectern placed on a 
square table. A standing figure of Luke, identified by an inscription, is placed 
inside the initial €; the Evangelist’s outstretched hand forms the horizontal 
bar of the letter. The three figures in the outer margin, which again can be 
recognized because of the accompanying inscriptions, are Theophilus, above, 
and Zacharias and Elizabeth, below. 

Fol. 187 (missing). The preface and index of the Gospel of John were written 
on the recto and the Portraits of fohn and Prochoros were painted on the verso 
(fig- 31)-^^ John stands on the right, his head turned toward the Hand of God 
emerging from the arc of heaven, his right hand extended toward Prochoros, 
who, seated on the ground on the left, writes on a leaf he holds with his left 
hand. 

Fols. 188-213'". Gospel of John, beginning with chapter 1:26 (Ouicov crrfiKei...). 
Fol. 214. On the recto, index of the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles; on 
the verso, preface of the Acts written in the shape of a cross. 

Fols. 215-249'". Acts of the Apostles. Luke is represented inside the square 
headpiece (fig. 32); he bends forward to write on a large leaf propped against 
his left knee; opposite him stand the Apostles in a compact group, identified 
by the accompanying inscription; 01 IvSeko dnrdoroAoi. A standing figure of Luke, 
identified by an inscription, forms the bar of the initial T; hardly any trace 
remains of the figure of Theophilus in the outer margin and only his name 
can be deciphered. 

Fol. 249'". Preface of the Epistle of James. 

Fols. 250-253 Epistle of James. Inside the square headpiece (fig. 33) fames is 
seated in the same attitude as the Evangelist Mark, his right hand holding a 
pen and resting on the paper on his knees, his left hand touching the lectern 

For the recto, cf. photostat owned by the late R. P. Blake; photo in the Dumbarton Oaks files. 
Verso, photo; Ecole des Hautes Etudes, C 6125. 
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on which a book is placed. A standing figure of James forms the initial I; he 
is turned toward Christ, standing in the outer margin. 

Fol. 253'". Preface of the Epistles of Peter (fig. 34). Luke, identified by an 
inscription, stands inside the initial €, and is writing the text of the preface; 
the title vm-oOeais Tfjs TT^rpou ^TTicrroXfis is written in uncials inside four circles 
lodged in the angles of the cruciform text. 

Fol. 254 (in the Cleveland Museum of Art). Headpiece of the First Epistle of 
Peter (fig. 35), which ends on folio 257''.^® Peter, blessing and holding a scroll, 
stands in front of an elaborate architectural structure over which a red veil 
has been thrown. The initial TT is formed by Christ blessing Peter. Both are 
identified by inscriptions. 

Fols. 257''-258. Preface to the Second Epistle of Peter. 

Fols. 258-260. Second Epistle of Peter. The beginning of the text on folio 258 
(figs. 36, 59) is preceded by a narrow, ornate band. Peter stands inside the 
initial C. A section of the outer margin, which probably had an image of 
Christ, has been cut off. 

Fol. 260’^®“^''. Preface to the First Epistle of John (figs. 37, 60). The initial is 
formedby a figure of Luke, identified by an inscription; the Evangelist is shown 
standing and writing. John stands in the outer margin; he holds a half-open 
book and turns toward Luke. 

Fols. 261-264''. First Epistle of John (fig. 38). fohn, seated, writing on a large 
sheet held in his left hand, occupies the headpiece; a scroll hangs over a 
lectern placed on a desk. A bust of John, identified by an inscription, is 
painted inside the initial 0. 

Fol. 264''. Preface to the Second Epistle. 

Fols. 264^-265. Second Epistle of John, preceded by a narrow, ornate band. 
The bust figure of John is painted, as before, inside the initial O (fig. 39). 

Fol. 265. Preface to the Third Epistle. 

Fol. 265^. Third Epistle of John. Initial O with bust of John (fig. 40). 

Fol. 266. Preface to the Epistle of Jude written in the shape of a cross. 

Fols. 266''-267''. Epistle of Jude (fig. 41). fude stands in front of an elaborate 
architectural setting, his head turned to the left. His standing figure is repeated 
to form the initial I; turning slightly to the left, he addresses Christ, who is 
represented in the margin next to him, while the figure of James occupies 
the inner margin; identifying inscriptions accompany all three figures. 

Fols. 267''-269. Travels of Saint Paul and preface to the Epistle to the Romans. 
Fols. 269^-281''. Epistle to the Romans (fig. 42). Paul, seated in an armchair, 
writes in an open book; a veiled woman leans over the back of his chair and 
a young man stands, facing them, next to the desk on which another book has 
been placed. The initial 17 is formed by Jesus and Paul, identified by inscriptions. 
Fol. 282. Preface to the first Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Fols. 282''-293''. First Epistle to the Corinthians preceded by a narrow, ornate 
band; initial 11 as on folio 269^ (fig. 43). 

On folio 254V the text continues as far as 1:21. 

The last verses of the Epistle, 16:25-27, have been omitted. 
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Fol. 294. Preface to the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Fols. 294''-302''. Second Epistle to the Corinthians, preceded by a narrow, 
ornate band; initial 11 as before (figs. 44, 61). 

Fols. 302''-303. Preface to the Epistle to the Galatians. 

Fols. 303-306''. Epistle to the Galatians, preceded by a narrow, ornate band; 
initial H as before (fig. 45). 

Fols. 3 o 6''-307. Preface to the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Fols. 307-311. Epistle to the Ephesians, preceded by a narrow, ornate band; 
initial n as before (fig. 46). 

Fol. 311''. Preface to the Epistle to the Philippians. 

Fols. 3ii''-3i4''. Epistle to the Philippians, preceded by a narrow, ornate band. 
The initial n is formed by the standing figures of Timothy and Paul, identified 
by inscriptions, and a bust of Christ blessing them (figs. 47, 62). 

Fol. 314''. Preface to the Epistle to the Colossians. 

Fols. 315-317'^. Epistle to the Colossians, preceded by a narrow, ornate band; 
again the initial H is formed by Timothy and Paul blessed by Christ (fig. 48). 
Fols. 3I7''-3 i 8. Preface to the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

Fols. 318-320''. First Epistle to the Thessalonians, preceded by a narrow band; 
the initialn is formed by the standing figures of Silvanus and Paul; Timothy 
is depicted in the outer margin (fig. 49). All three are identified by inscriptions. 
Fols. 320''-32i. Preface to the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

Fols. 321-322''. Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, preceded by a narrow, 
ornate band; again the initial IT is formed by Silvanus and Paul, and Timothy 
is depicted in the margin (fig. 50). 

Fols. 322''-323. Preface to the First Epistle to Timothy. 

Fols. 323-326. First Epistle to Timothy, preceded by a narrow, ornate band; 
the initial n is formed by the standing figures of Jesus and Paul (fig. 51). 

Fol. 326''^“^''. Preface to the Second Epistle to Timothy. 

Fols. 326''-328''. Second Epistle to Timothy, preceded by a narrow, ornate 
band; initial 11 as before (fig. 52). 

Fol. 329. Preface to the Epistle to Titus. 

Fols. 329-330^. Epistle to Titus, preceded by a narrow, ornate band; initial 11 
as before (fig. 53). 

Fol. 330''. Preface to the Epistle to Philemon. 

Fols. 33o''-33i. Epistle to Philemon, preceded by a narrow, ornate band; 
initial IT as before. Timothy stands close to it, on the left (fig. 54 and frontis¬ 
piece). 

Fol. 331''. Preface to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Fols. 33i''-340''. Epistle to the Hebrews preceded by a narrow, ornate band; 
the initial n is formed by the standing figures of Jesus and Paul; a group of 
Hebrews stands in the lower margin (fig. 55) .Fol. 340^ ends with Hebrews 13:20. 
Fols. 341-360 are paper leaves added in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 
They contain, in addition to the last verses of the Epistle to the Hebrews, a 
number of different texts: 

Fol. 341. End of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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Fols. 341-347. Tables of Gospel and Epistle lessons for the various liturgical 
cycles. 

Fols. 347-350. A spiritual discourse by Abba Ammon 
Inc. Tfipei crauTov dKpipcos... 

Fol. 350. Anonymous spiritual discourse 
Inc. ’Edv slaiv kv Tcp tottco 

Fol. 351. Anonymous spiritual discourse TTepi piou [Xiav iTrcocpeXoOs koi CTcoxripiou] 
Inc. Has dvSpcoTTOS, dSsXcpol... 

Fol. 352. Order of the Mesonyktikon for weekdays. 

Fols. 352 ''- 353 - Order of the Mesonyktikon for Saturdays. 

Fols. 353-354''- Canon of the Mesonyktikon. 

Fols. 354 ''- 355 - Order of the Orthros and Prime. 

Fols. 355-356. Order of Tierce, Sext, and None. 

Fol. 356. Order of Typika. 

Fols. 356''-357 v. Liturgical indications for Lent. 

Fols. 357 ''- 359 ''- Canon to Christ and the Virgin. 

Fols. 359''-36 o''. Prayer before sleep. 

Study of the Miniatures 

The miniatures, painted against a gold background, are characteristic 
examples of the art of the late eleventh century. Their Constantinopolitan 
origin is proved by the delicate elegance of the figures and, above all, by close 
stylistic similarities with illustrations of manuscripts which we know from their 
colophons to have been executed in the capital, for instance, Paris, suppl. gr. 
1096, a Gospel book copied by Peter Grammaticus of the school of the Chalco- 
prateia in 1070,^® or the Psalter of the Vatican, cod. gr. 342, written in 1088 
by Michael Attaliates.^® Because of the smaller size of these two codices, their 
paintings can better be compared with those of our manuscript than can the 
portraits in the luxury copy of the Homilies of John Chrysostom, Paris, 
Coislin 79, commissioned by Nicephorus Botaniates {1078-1081). 

The light colors, with a predominance of delicate blues, used during the 
early eleventh century, still prevail, but, as in other works of the latter part 
of that century, vivid touches given by bright reds occur more frequently. 
Thus, in the scene of the Birth of David (fig. 3) the soft blue of the mother’s 
robe is set off by the vermilion tunics of the first and the third attendant 
standing behind the couch, and of the servant in the foreground. Similarly, in 
the Crossing of the Red Sea (fig. 9), Moses, clad in a blue tunic and light mauve 

The title is almost illegible today* the words included in brackets are restored according to the 
description by S. Lambros, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts on Mount Athos, I (Cambridge, 1895), p. 98. 

Bihliothhque Nationale. Catalogue des MSS grecs: Ch. Astruc and M. L. Concasty, Le suppU- 
ment grec, III, nos. 901-1371 (Paris, i960), pp. 227-8; K. and S. Lake, Dated Greek Minuscule Manu¬ 
scripts to the Year 1200 (Boston, 1935), IV, pis. 299-300. 

B- Devreesse, Codices Vaticani Selecti (Rome, 1937), P* For reproductions, seeM. Bonicatti, 
**Un salterio greco miniato del periodo comneno: Venezia, Biblioteca Marciana, cod. gr. 565, gia ii3[ 
cl. II. Naniano Bullettino delV Archivio Paleografico Italiano, N.S. II-III (1956-57) pt i pis’ 

VIII. I, XIV.I, XVII. 2. P ' > if 

1 ’ H. Omont, op. cit., pis. lxi-lxiv. 
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mantle, is framed by two figures dressed in red. This predilection of the artist 
for bright hues has led him to paint in red even the veil deployed above the 
head of the personification of Night (fig. 15), whereas, not only in the Parisinus 
gr. 139 but also in the Psalter in Paris, suppl. gr. 610, which can be dated in the 
early eleventh century, the blue veil gives a more faithful image of night (fig. 16). 

The comparison with this last named manuscript, where we have three 
compositions identical with those of our manuscript (figs. 11-16), shows the 
gradual transformation of the style. The painterly manner, the color-modelling, 
with very delicate lines to indicate the features or the folds, the subtle use of 
high lights have given place to a more linear treatment. The contour lines 
are more accentuated, as are also the small, angular pleats drawn over the 
smooth surfaces of the legs. These lines form a pleasing design in some of the 
finest figures, like that of Moses Receiving the Tablets of the Law (fig. 10); the 
swallow-tailed folds of the edge of the mantle, falling from the raised arms, add 
to the decorative effect. Our painter never uses the gold hatchings so prominent 
in the "Theodore” Psalter (British Museum Add. 19352) illustrated at the 
Studios Monastery in 1066, and in related manuscripts such as Paris, gr. 74, 
and if this is a workshop mannerism, we must conclude that our manuscript 
was illustrated in some other Constantinopolitan scriptorium. 

In comparison with the miniatures of Paris, suppl. gr. 610, and of other 
manuscripts of the early eleventh century, the forms are more slender and the 
feeling of bodily weight is further attenuated. Another trait of the late eleventh 
century is to bring the figures almost to the edge of the lower frame and to 
reduce the width of the foreground band; the mountains or the architectural 
settings act as a backdrop instead of giving a feeling of space. A difference in 
degree may again be noted by comparing the illustrations of the Canticles of 
Hannah, Isaiah, and Habakkuk with the corresponding compositions of Paris, 
suppl. gr. 610, where the figures stand at a short distance from the lower band 
of the frame (figs. 11-16). 

The landscape backgrounds of several miniatures illustrating the Canticles 
of the Psalter are derived from earlier representations of these same scenes, 
but the step-faced peaks of the mountains, sharply marked by high lights, 
form more regular patterns and they contrast with the smooth, uniform 
surfaces of the lower slopes. To the same more or less distant protot5rpes 
belong those architectural elements which form part of the classical landscape. 
In the Canticle of Jonah the gate of Nineveh, with the trees rising above it, 
has the appearance of a villa rustica (fig. 17).In the Prayer of Manasseh the 
column with a tall cubic base (fig. 25) is a modified form of a motif used in 
the Joshua Roll—the tower placed on top of a cubic structure—which in turn is 
derived from the tower of the classical sacred grove.^® The sacred tree precinct 
has been transformed into a columnar building in the Canticle of Hannah 
(fig. ii) and a pedimental structure reduced to a decorative motif, on the right. 

K. Weitzmann, The Joshua Roll. A Work of the Macedonian Renaissance (Princeton, 1948), pp. 
75-78 for this and the following examples. 

Ihid., figs. 31, 34, and 61. 
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In other compositions, especially in the portraits which adorn the Psalter 
and the New Testament, the architectural settings conform to the types cur¬ 
rently used from the tenth century on. In two instances, namely, in the head- 
pieces of the Epistles of Peter and of Jude (figs. 35, 41), tower-like construc¬ 
tions at either end are joined by means of a wall, recessed at the center to 
form an angular niche. We have here a simpler version of the complex struc¬ 
tures frequently represented behind the standing saints in the Menologium of 
Basil II (Vat. gr. 1613); the columnar types predominate in this manuscript, 
but the recessed wall with towers at each end is also to be seen.^o The simple 
form of our manuscript is parallelled by a number of contemporary or slightly 
later examples, for instance, the portraits in the Menologiums of Paris, cod. 
gr. 1528 and of London, Brit. Mus. Add. 11870, or in the Synaxary section 
of the Lectionary of Dionysiou, no. 587 (formerly 740). 

The other t5rpe of architectural setting—rectangular buildings joined by a 
straight wall—is the one commonly used during this period for the portraits 
of evangelists.^ Occasionally, as in the portraits of David (figs. 4, 5), several 
tail buildings, some covered by a barrel vault, are grouped on one side. The 
ciborium placed behind the desk in the portrait of James (fig. 33) becomes a 
purely ornamental feature in other representations (figs. 5, 28). 

Before passing to the iconographic study of the illustrations a few words 
should be said about the anthropomorphic initials. Byzantine painters, unlike 
those of western Europe, did not at first favor ornate letters formed by an 
animal or by a human figure. These appear occasionally in manuscripts of the 
tenth century and are used increasingly in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
In some instances they have a purely decorative character; that is to say, 
even when they are constituted by human figures, they are in no way con¬ 
nected with the content of the text. This is true, for instance, of the dancers, 
acrobats, and musicians which form the initials of a copy of the Homilies of 
Gregory of Nazianzus in Turin.^ More often, however, these anthropomorphic 
letters are part of the illustration of the text. The simplest t}rpe consists of 
the portraits of the authors whose writings they accompany, as in our manu¬ 
script; in more elaborate examples several figures, disposed so as to delineate 
the shape of the letter, compose an entire scene. 

Our manuscript belongs to that group of illustrated Psalters which, ever 
since Tikkanen’s basic study, have been designated as the aristocratic Psalters. 
The characteristic features of these full-page illustrations are the following. A 

II Menologio di Basilio II. Cod. Vaticano greco 1613 (Turin, 1907), pp. 74, 116, 124, 192, 226, 
263, 265. 

G. F. Warner, British Museum. Reproductions from Illuminated MSS., ist Ser. (1907), No. i, pi. I. 

22 K. Weitzmann, “The Narrative and Liturgical Gospel Illustration,” New Testament Studies, ed. 
by M. Parvis and A. P. Wikgren (Chicago, 1950), pi. xx, fig. i. 

23 See several examples in A. M. Friend Jr., “The Portraits of the Evangelists in Greek and Latin 
Manuscripts,” Art Studies (1927), pis. xiv, xviii. 

2^ Turin cod. C, I, 6/16: A. Grabar, “Une pyxide en ivoire a Dumbarton Oaks,” Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, 14 (i960), pp. 143--4, fig. 35a-e. 

23 See, for instance, Omont, op. cit., pis. cvii-cxiv, and A. Grabar, “Un rouleau liturgique con- 
stantinopolitain et ses peintures, **Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 8 (1954), ^gs. 5-23. 
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varying number of miniatures, comprising scenes from the life of David in 
addition to his portraits, precede the first Psalm. Within the Psalter text there 
are miniatures only for the fiftieth Psalm (the Penitence Psalm); the seventy- 
seventh Psalm, with which the second part of the Psalter begins; and the 
supplementary Psalm 151. Then come the miniatures which accompany the 
Canticles. It has been generally recognized that, in the main, the illustrations 
of our Psalter belong to the recension of which the Paris Psalter, no. 139, is 
the most famous representative. There are, however, a number of differences, 
some of which, as we shall see, point to a gradual modification of the general 
scheme of aristocratic Psalters. 

The illustrations begin with the image of the Cross and the representations 
of the Virgin and saints (figs. 1-2). The presence of these Christian themes is 
not due to the fact that the manuscript includes the books of the New Testa¬ 
ment, for they are also found in other codices which are exclusively Psalters; 
they are indicative, rather, of a change which may have begun in the course 
of the eleventh century. There is considerable divergency between these 
manuscripts. The example closest to ours is the contemporary Psalter of the 
Theological Seminary in Berlin, no. 3807, in which the illustration begins with 
an image of the Cross with the inscription IC XC NIKA, followed by the 
Virgin and Child and saints, as in our manuscript.^® The only difference is that 
the Virgin Eleousa, represented in bust form, stands between two archangels, 
whereas the presence of John the Baptist in our miniature confers on the com¬ 
position a symbolical meaning, connected with the rite of the Proskomide.^^ 
Images of the Virgin occur at the beginning of other Psalters. In a manu¬ 
script in Vienna, Theol. gr. 336, which can be dated ca. 1077, she is enthroned 
with the Christ Child on her knees,^® while in a slightly later Psalter at the 
Marciana in Venice, cod. 565, she stands holding the Child in front of her.^® 
Portraits of saints, as well as that of the Virgin and Child, are to be seen in a 
Psalter and New Testament of the Vatopedi Monastery, no. 762 (formerly 
610): The Virgin, holding the Christ Child, is represented standing between two 
archangels, on folio 17 before the beginning of the Psalter, while three 
Church Fathers are found on folio 88’', after the Canticles (figs. 56-57).®® We 
have, thus, quite a large group of Psalters with full-page miniatures of the 
Virgin and, at times, of the Church Fathers. 

The frontispiece of the Psalter proper comprises only four images: two 
biographical scenes and two portraits. The former, grouped on the same page 
(fig- 3). confront David’s birth according to the flesh with his spiritual birth 


G. Stuhlfauth, “A Greek Psalter with Byzantine Miniatures,” Art Bulletin, XV (1933), pp. 
311-26; figs. 6 and 7; in the group of Church Fathers Gregory of Nazianzus is replaced by Nicholas 
of Mjnra. On the following page the Deesis is represented (fig. 8). 

27 S. Der Nersessian, “Two Images of the Virgin in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection,” Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers, 14 (i960), pp. 75-7. 

2® P. Buberl and H. Gerstinger, Die Byzantinischen Handschriften (Beschreihendes Verzeichnis der 
illuminierten Handschriften in Osterreich, N.S., IV), pt. 2 (Leipzig, 1938), pi. xii. The Crucifixion is 
represented on the next folio. 

2® M. Bonicatti, op. cit., pi. i. The Virgin is designated as the Kyriotissa. 

2® Photos: Archives photographiques, A 4576, A 4583. 
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when, by being anointed, “the spirit of the Lord came upon’’ him (I Samuel. 
16:13). The birth of David, not mentioned in the Bible, but represented in 
the aristocratic Psalter in Athens, no. 7, and in a Vatican codex, no. 752, 
which belongs to another recension,®^ is patterned on the Nativity of the 
Virgin. The Anointing scene closely follows the iconographic scheme used in 
the Paris Psalter, no. 139, in the Book of Kings, Vatican gr. 333, and in the 
Vatican Bible, cod. reg. gr. i.®^ 

The two portraits of David differ from the types used in the Paris Psalter 
and related manuscripts. Instead of the young musician, inspired by Melody, 
the aged King is represented receiving his inspiration directly from the Lord, 
who presents a scroll to him; in the second miniature he is seated, like the 
evangelists, in front of his desk, in the act of writing the psalms (figs. 4-5). 
These two images do not occur together in any other Psalter known to me, 
but the composition in a manuscript slightly older than ours, Bodleian, Clark 
15, dated a.d. 1078, may be considered a conflation of the two: David is seated 
writing, while a three-quarter length figure of Christ appears in the arc of 
heaven holding an open scroll.®® The representation of David rising from his 
throne to receive the scroll is repeated in a twelfth-century Psalter in the 
Vatican, cod. Barb. gr. 320.®* The seated King, writing, is also rather rare: in a 
Psalter in Milan, Ambros, cod. 54, he is accompanied by an allegorical figure,®® 
but in the Venice Psalter, cod. gr. 565, he appears alone in an elaborate archi¬ 
tectural frame.®® 

Thus, except for the Anointing of David, the initial miniatures of our 
Psalter diverge from the iconographic tradition represented by the Parisinus; 
they find their closest analogies in manuscripts of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries and, together with other miniatures to be discussed below, they show 
a later development in the illustration of the aristocratic Psalters. 

The earlier tradition is better preserved in some of the miniatures that 
illustrate the Psalms and the Canticles. Thus, in the David and Goliath scenes 
(fig. 8) we find only the two protagonists, as in the Vatican Book of Kings, 
cod. gr. 333, without the allegorical figures and the companies of soldiers 


P. Buberl, Die Miniaturenhandschriften der Nationalhihliothek in Athen, Denkschriften der 
Wiener Akademie, Phil.>hist. Kl., 6o, Abt. 2 (Vienna, 1917), fig. 37; E. T. DeWald, Vaticanus 
Graecus y52. The Illustrations in the Manuscripts of the Septuagint, III, pt. 2 (Princeton, 1942), 
pi. i; a complete cycle of the life of Christ precedes the Psalter illustrations in this manuscript, 
pis. xi-xiii. The birth of David is also represented on the ivory casket in the Palazzo di Venezia in 
Rome. 

22 H. Omont, op cit., pi. iii. J. Lassus, “Les miniatures byzantines du Livre des Rois,'' MManges 
d*avchiologie et d'histoire, XIV (1928), pp. 38-74, pi. ii, fig. 4; Miniature della bibbia cod. Vat. Regin. 
greco I e del salterio cod. Vat. Palat. greco 381. Collezione paleografica Vaticana, fasc. i (Milan, 1905), 
pi. 12. The anointing of David is also represented in the Psalters in the Vatican, Barb. gr. 320 (fol. iv) 
and in the British Museum, Add. 36928 (fol. 44). 

23 K. and S. Lake, Dated Greek Minuscule Manuscript to the year 1200, II (Boston, 1934), pl- 110. 

24 Bonicatti, op. cit., pi. v.2. The other two portraits in this manuscript represent David as king, 
standing frontally with an open book in his hand and blessed by Christ in the arc of heaven, and the 
young David inspired by Melody; ibid., pis. xiv. 2 and 11.2. 

25 H. Buchthal, The Miniatures of the Paris Psalter (London, 1938), fig. 23. 

26 M. Bonicatti, op. cit., pi. iii. The preceding miniature (fol. 51^) represents him inspired by 
Melody (ibid., pi. ii.i). In the manuscript in Vienna, Theol. gr. 336, David, holding an open book, is 
seated frontally (Buberl and Gerstinger, op. cit., pi. xii). 
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represented in the Parisinus.®^ In the Berlin Psalter the fight and the beheading, 
depicted as in our manuscript, are also grouped on the same page.^ In the 
Crossing of the Red Sea (fig. 9) the action is not continuous; instead, the 
Israelites are placed above the Egyptians, and Moses stands in the center as 
in the Parisinusof the many allegorical figures, only that of Abyss has been 
retained, and once again the composition closely resembles the miniatures of 
the Berlin Psalter, and of another Psalter of approximately the same date as 
ours, Vatican, gr. 342, of the year 1087-88.^® The illustration of the Canticle 
of Jonah (fig. 17) is also ultimately derived from a composition similar to the 
one in the Paris Psalter the praying figure of Jonah, brought to the fore¬ 
ground, stands next to the scene where he is ejected by the whale; the hand of 
God has been omitted, as has also the group of Jonah and the Ninevites, and 
the city of Nineveh has the appearance of a villa rustica, half hidden by the 
mountains; but we find, behind the whale, the personification of Abyss absent 
from the Parisinus, though the figure is represented in the eleventh-century 
Psalter of Vatopedi, cod. no. 760 (formerly no. 608)Moses Receiving the 
Tablets of the Law (fig. 10), which illustrates his second Canticle, as in the 
Parisinus, instead of Psalm 77, is also, in part, a simpler version of the same 
iconographic type the elements common to both compositions are the personi¬ 
fication of Mount Sinai, the group of Israelites, and Moses himself, though in our 
manuscript Moses is turned to the right, as in the corresponding scenes of the 
Octateuchs and of several Psalters.^ The principal difference resides in the 
absence of the second image of Moses, which in the Parisinus stands on the right 
and looks up to the Hand of God. By omitting this figure, as well as the re¬ 
presentations of Moses loosening his sandals and showing the tablets of the law 
to the Israelites, which are to be seen in the Berlin Psalter and on a leaf from 
a Vatopedi Psalter now in the Walters Art Gallery,^® the painter of our manu¬ 
script has created a more impressive and unified composition. Only the flaming 
bush, beyond the discarded sandals of Moses, suggests an episode other than 
the main event: that is, the giving of the law. 

The illustration of the Penitence Psalm (fig. 6) differs from the iconographic 
type to be seen in the Parisinus, the Jerusalem Psalter, Taphou 51, and the 

^ J. Lassus, op. cit., pi. iv, figs. 6-7; H. Omont, op. cit., pi. iv. 

Stuhlfauth, op. cit., fig. 13. 

3 ® H. Omont, op. cit,, pi. ix. 

M. Bonicatti, op. cit., pi. viii.i. Stuhlfauth, op. cit., fig. 14. 

H. Omont, op. cit., pi. xii. 

G. Millet and S. Der Nersessian, **Le psautier armenien illustre,"’ Revue des Studes arminiennes, 
IX (1920), p. 177, pi. XIII, I. 

H. Omont, op. cit., pi. x. 

Vatican, gr. 747 * K. Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex (Princeton, 1947), fig. 165. 
Smyrna, MSA. I.; D. C. Hesseling, Miniatures de Voctateuque grec de Smyrne (Leiden, 1909), pi. 63, 
no. 201. Moses is also turned to the right in the Psalters in Berlin, no. 3807 (Stuhlfauth, op. cit., fig! 
ii) and Vatopedi, no. 761 (leaf now in the Walters Art Gallery: K. Weitzmann, ‘The Psalter Vatopedi 
761. Its Place in the Aristocratic Psalter Recension,** The Journal of the Walters Art Gallery [1947], 
pp. 20-51, fig. i), but these compositions do not comprise the allegorical figure and the group of 
Israelites next to it. These figures occur in the Vatican Bible (Miniature della hihhia, pi. 10) and the 
Vatican Psalter, Barb. gr. 320 (formerly III 39), where Moses is shown presenting the stone tablets 
to the Israelites (Tikkanen, op. cit., fig. 128; Bonicatti, op. cit., pi. VI.2). 

See references in note 44 
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Vatican Book of Kings.^* Instead of first representing David admonished by 
Nathan, then repentant and praying, the prostrate figure of David is introduced 
between his image seated on the throne, and that of Nathan, standing on 
the right. Thus David’s supplication is addressed to the Prophet, instead of to 
God, and in this respect the representation is related to the compositions in 
the Paris Gregory of Nazianzus, gr. 510, and the Psalter of Basil II.^^ The dis¬ 
position of the three figures of our miniature recurs in two Psalters of the 
Vatican, cod. gr. 752 and 1927,^® but, whereas in these examples the angel is a 
half-length figure, above David, in ours he stands behind the throne with 
drawn sword, as in the Book of Kings and Paris gr. 510. 

The miniatures considered thus far represent events mentioned or implied 
in the texts to which they are attached. To this first group also belong the 
Canticle of The Three Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace, the illustration of which 
presents no special problem and follows the usual type (fig. 18), and the Can¬ 
ticle of Hezekiah (fig. 24), which I should like to discuss later. There are, how¬ 
ever, several Canticles which, strictly speaking, have no subject matter. The 
opening words of Isaiah’s prayer; ‘"With my soul have I desired thee in the 
night; yea, with my spirit within me will I seek thee early” (26:9) had served 
as a source of inspiration for the beautiful composition of the prophet praying 
between the allegorical figures of Night and Dawn (fig. 15), repeated in several 
manuscripts.^® But for most of the others, the miniaturists, especially those of 
a later date, simply represented the author of the Canticle in prayer. In our 
manuscript we have a different approach in three instances, namely, the 
Canticles of Hannah, Habakkuk, and the Virgin; however, these compositions 
were not invented for our manuscript, since identical compositions for the 
first two Canticles named may be seen in the slightly older Psalter in Paris, 
suppl. gr. 610 (figs. 11-14, 22). 

In each instance a scene taken from the life of the author of the Canticle is 
added to his or her image. Thus, Hannah seated with the infant Samuel on 
her knees appears next to Hannah praying (figs. 11-12). The first scene is an 
interpretation rather than an illustration of the biblical text, since Hannah 
recited her prayer after she had brought her child to Eli, the scene represented 
in the Book of Kings,®® but it is an image appropriate to the prayer of thanks¬ 
giving for the birth of her son, which it accompanies. We have a somewhat 
different interpretation in the Psalter in Athens, no. 7, where the young 
Samuel, praying, faces his mother ;®i while in a Psalter in Leningrad, Publ. 

H. Omont, op. cit., pi. viii. A. Baumstark, ‘‘Ein rudimentares Exemplar der griechischen Psalter- 
illustration durch Ganzseitenbilder/^ Oriens Christianus, N.S., II (1912), pp. 107--19, pi. iii. J. 
Lassus, op. cit., pi. v, fig. 9. 

H. Omont, op. cit., pi. xxiii, i; Buchthal, op. cit., fig. 26. 

E. DeWald, op. cit., pi. xxxi. Idem, Vaticanus graecus ig2y (Princeton, 1941) pi. xxii; here the 
composition is reversed. 

H. Omont, op. cit., pi. xiii. Vatican gr. 755: A. Munoz, I codici greci miniati delle minori hihli- 
oteche di Roma (Florence, 1905), pi. 6. The Bristol Psalter: M. Philipps Perry, ^‘An Unnoticed Byzantine 
Psalter,"’ The Burlington Magazine, 38 (1921), pp. iipff., 282if, and pi. iii. 

J. Lassus, op. cit. p. 69, miniature on fol. 6; there is no representation of Hannah reciting her 
prayer; ibid., p. 55. 

Folio 237V. Photo: Ecole des Hautes Etudes, C 1298. 
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Libr., gr. 214, the same two figures, blessed by Christ, form the initial of the 
Canticle.®^ 

It was more difficult to find an image for the Canticle of Habakkuk, for 
neither in the prayer nor in the other chapters of this Prophet’s book is there 
any passage which could easily lend itself to a pictorial rendering. Some 
painters have turned their attention to the opening sentence, as they had done 
for Isaiah’s Canticle, and represented Habakkuk listening in fear, in accordance 
with the words: “^“^O Lord, I have heard thy speech and was afraid” (3:2).®® In 
order to find a scene from the life of Habakkuk which could be added to the 
praying figure, the miniaturist who first devised the composition copied in 
our manuscript and in Paris, suppl. gr. 610 (figs. 13-14) had to turn to the 
only passage in the Bible where Habakkuk is mentioned, namely, to the 
apocryphal story of Bel and the Dragon which, in the edition of the Septuagint, 
occurs in Daniel 14:32-38.®^ According to this account, Habakkuk was pre¬ 
paring a meal when the angel of the Lord appeared to him and ordered him 
to take the food to Daniel who was in the den of lions in Babylon. Habakkuk 
replied that he knew not where Babylon or the den was to be found, where¬ 
upon the angel seized him by the hair of his head and carried him swiftly 
through the air. This scene, which forms part of the Daniel story, has been 
detached from the composition of Daniel in the den of lions, with which it is 
sometimes represented,®® and placed here, since it is the only known episode 
in the life of the Prophet; the illustrators have also taken over the personifi¬ 
cation of Babylon which belongs to the Daniel story. 

The Annunciation and the seated Virgin in the headpiece of the Magnificat 
(fig. 22) give us another example of the juxtaposition of scene and portrait; 
in this instance the Visitation has been added in the initial so that we have 
the two major episodes which preceded the Thanksgiving Canticle recited by 
Mary. These scenes from the life of the Virgin appear in other aristocratic 
Psalters: the Annunciation is illustrated in Athens, no. 7 and Jerusalem, 
Taphou 53,®® while in the Psalter in Venice, cod. gr. 563, the Visitation is 
represented in the headpiece and the Annunciation forms the initial M.®^ The 
Virgin seated and pointing to the open book has not been repeated in other 
Psalters,®® but, as has been suggested by K. Weitzmann, echoes of such an 

V. N. Lazarev, Istoriia vizantiiskoi zhivopis^ (Moscovr, 1948) pi. 137. Idem, **Tsarigradskaia 
litsevaia psaltir XIv.” Vizantiiskii Vremennik, III (1950), pp. 211-17, fig. 7. 

For instance, in Athens MS 15: Buberl, op. cit., fig. 52. 

^ Apocrj^hal Book of Bel and the Dragon, cf. R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
of the Old Testament (Oxford, 1913), i, p. 663. 

Paris, gr. 510: Omont, op. cit., pi. lvii. For earlier examples, see Dictionnaire d*arcMologie 
chritienne et de liturgie, VI, 2, figs. 5510-15. 

Buberl, op. cit., fig. 47. G. Millet, op. cit., in Bulletin de correspondance helUnique, 18 (1894), p. 
457. A. Baumstark, op. cit., in Oriens Christianus, V (1905), p. 308. 

Bonicatti, op. cit., pi. ix i; the initial is not visible in the reproduction, because the photograph 
is cut off immediately under the headpiece. 

The Virgin in prayer, either full face or in profile, may be seen in the following manuscripts: 
British Museum, Add. 11836, fol. 304; Vatopedi, cod. 851 (K. Weitzmann, *^Eine Pariser-Psalter- 
Kopie des 13. Jahrhunderts auf dem Sinai,” Jahrhuch der Osterreichischen byzantinischen Gesellschaft, 
VI [i957]> P-132); Jerusalem, Hagiou Staurou, 88 (A. Baumstark, “Zur byzantinischen Odenillu- 
stration,” Romische Quartalschrift, XXI [1907], p. 163); Mount Athos, Lavra B 26, fol. 268; Paris, 
suppl. gr. 1335, fol. 334. 
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image may be discerned in a Leningrad leaf from a thirteenth-century manu¬ 
script on Mount Sinai, no. 38, where Mary enthroned, with the Christ Child on 
her knees, holds an open scroll on which the first words of her Canticle have 
been inscribed.®® 

In view of the definite intent to combine scene and portrait—an intent to 
be observed in the last three compositions that we have examined as well as 
in the headpiece of the Canticle of Jonah—one is surprised to find at the 
beginning of the Canticle of Hezekiah (fig. 24) only the image of the King 
praying, whereas in the Paris Psalter Hezekiah has also been represented as 
ill, and reclining on a bed next to which stands Isaiah.®® It is most unfor¬ 
tunate that the corresponding miniature in Paris suppl. gr. 610 is lost, for it 
might have helped us to understand what appears to be a case of faulty copying 
in our manuscript, namely, the box-like structure on the left which is barely 
wide enough to house the King’s throne and which differs from all other 
architectural figurations. Could it be a distortion of the palace facade as it is 
represented in the Parisinus, with projecting walls at the sides of the steps and 
the King’s bed placed in front of them ? If such be the case, we must conclude 
that the immediate or distant prototype of our miniature also comprised the 
scene in which Isaiah predicted to Hezekiah that he would be healed.®^ 

Behind Hezekiah, represented in proskynesis as David was in the miniature 
of the Penitence Psalm, stands a female personification, bent slightly forward 
and quite different from the allegorical figure of Prayer in the corresponding 
miniature of the Parisinus. But the group in the Parisinus formed by Hezekiah 
and Prayer (upoaeuxTl) has been used for the Prayer of Manasseh in our manu¬ 
script (fig. 25) with only a minor change: The full-length allegorical figure, seen 
en face, points to the arc of heaven. Very few manuscripts have retained an 
illustration for this prayer; in the Psalters with marginal miniatures Manasseh 
is represented kneeling, while in the aristocratic Psalter in Athens the King’s 
bust, orans, emerges from a brazen bull.®^ This composition, which also occurs 
in the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus in Paris, gr. 510,®® is based on the 
apocryphal stories according to which Manasseh, when taken as a prisoner to 
Babylon, was placed inside a brazen animal under which a fire was kindled; 
but Manasseh repented and prayed to the Lord, whereupon the animal melted 
and he was freed.®^ 

All of the Canticles (except those of Moses) and Psalms i, 50, and 77 begin 
with a figured initial. The Visitation has been represented inside the initial of 
the Magnificat, as we have just seen; in the other instances the author of the 

^ K. Weitzmann, op. cit., p. 131-32, fig. 6. 

Omont, op. cit., pi. xiv. 

In the Bristol Psalter, Brit. Mus., Add. 40731, Hezekiah, praying, stands alone next to a small 

structure; S. Dufrenne, ^‘Le Psautier de Bristol,'' Cahiers archSolo^iques, XIV (1064) p 172 fig 2^ 

Buberl, op. cit., fig. 48. 6 > V y 4 D P- / , 23. 

Omont, op. cit., pi. lvii. 

^ Targum of Chronicles and II Baruch 64; cf. Bruce M. Metzger, An Introduction to the Apocrypha 
(New York, 1957), pp. 126-7; R. H. Charles, op. cit., p. 515. See also ibid., 1, p. 613, note i, for 
references to Byzantine authors who mention this legend. 
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Canticle forms the first letter or is painted inside it, while the initials of Psalms 
I and 77 are formed by the standing figures of Christ and David (figs. 5-7, ii, 
13, 15, 17, 19-25). Similar letters are found in the Vatican Psalter, Barb. gr. 
320,®® and in the Psalter in the Leningrad Public Library, gr. 214, the illus¬ 
tration of which consists almost exclusively of historiated initials.®® But there 
is a major difference between these examples and our manuscript, for in ours 
the image of Christ has been painted in the outer margin and the authors of 
the Canticles, hands stretched out toward Him, address their prayers to Him.®^ 
The Christological element thus introduced into the Psalter illustration, an 
element of which the representations of the Virgin and saints at the beginning 
of the manuscript are another example, finds its full expression in the figure 
of Christ Pantokrator in the headpiece of Psalm 77 (fig. 7). This psalm is 
primarily a summary of the history of Israel; there is no specific mention of 
the law given to Moses, but because of the opening words (“^‘Give ear, O my 
people, to my law”) and the reference to the law appointed by the Lord in 
Israel (v. 5), the scenes selected in the majority of aristocratic Psalters are 
Moses receiving the stone tablets, showing them to the Israelites,®® or teaching 
the law to the people of Israel.®® The substitution of Christ Pantokrator for 
these images finds its explanation in some of the commentaries to the psalms. 
Both Eusebius and Hesychius (Pseudo-Athanasius) explain verse 2 (‘T will 
open my mouth in a parable; I will utter dark sayings of old”) by reference 
to Matthew 13:34-35, where this verse is quoted: ‘‘All these things spake 
Jesus unto the multitude in parables, and without a parable spake he not 
unto them: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet saying, 
I will open my mouth in parables, I will utter things which have been kept 
secret from the foundation of the world.” The law to which we must ‘‘give 
ear” is the evangelical law, they state, and it is the Savior Himself who says; 
“Attend my people to my law.”^® It was therefore most appropriate to repre¬ 
sent, in the headpiece of this Psalm, Christ, the lawgiver, rather than Moses 
receiving the law. 

This Christological interpretation appears for the first time in the codex of 
the Pantokrator Monastery, no. 61, which belongs to the old group of Psalters 
with marginal illustrations. On folio 102, next to the title of the Psalm, stands 
its author, Asaph, sounding a large horn, but on folio 102^^, next to verses i 
to 4, Christ addresses a group of Israelites, and the accompanying inscription 
reads: slirsv 6 K(0pio)s toTs ’louSai'ois. These two miniatures are followed by 
several others depicting the events referred to in the Psalm. The illustrator 

M. Bonicatti, op. cit., pi. 11.2, V1.2, VII.2. In the Psalter in Paris, gr. 41, anthropomorphic initials 
are used for many of the Psalms but not for the Canticles. 

V. Lazarev, Istoriia, II, pis. 136-7 and idem, in Viz, Vrem., Ill (1950), pp. 211-217, figs. 1-12; 
the only miniature introduced into the text represents Jonah cast into the sea. 

In the Vatican manucript just mentioned, as well as in Paris gr. 41, the initial of the first psalm 
is formed by the figures of Christ and David, as in our manuscript. 

68 Yor instance, in the leaf from Vatopedi 761 at the Walters Art Gallery, the Psalter of the Theolo¬ 
gical Seminary in Berlin (K. Weitzmann, in The Journal of the Walters Art Gallery [1947], figs, i and 
19) and in Sinai MS 38 (Idem, in Jahrh. der Osterr. byz. Gesellschaft, VI [1957], ^8- 2). 

Lavra B 26 (Millet and Der Nersessian, op, cit,, pi. xv.i) and Vatopedi, cod. 851, fol 154V 
’0 Migne, PG, XXIII, col. 901 C and XXVII, cols. 349-57. 
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of the “Bristol” Psalter, Brit. Mus., Add. 40731, has given greater prominence 
to the Christological interpretation by devoting, exceptionally, a full page to 
the miniature which forms the frontispiece to Psalm 77 and in which we see 
Christ, enthroned, teaching the people grouped on either side (fol. 125'").^^ On 
the following pages the marginal illustrations again represent scenes from the 
history of Israel. The image of Christ is not absent from the other manu¬ 
scripts of this group; in the Barberini Psalter, He appears on the margin of 
folio 125 speaking to two Israelites, while in the Psalter of the Walters Art 
Gallery the small figure of Christ enthroned is painted above the title of the 
Psalm,'^2 just as the bust portrait of the Pantokrator has been represented in 
the headpiece of our manuscript. 

This same Christological interpretation occurs, under different forms, in 
several aristocratic Psalters. The full-page miniature of Marciana cod. gr. 
565 appears to be, at first glance, the traditional scene of Moses Receiving the 
Law, with the Israelites gazing up toward him (fig. 58); but in the group on 
the left, unfortunately badly preserved, one can distinguish a nimbed figure 
with the facial type of Christ. I shall return to this composition and to its 
meaning after mentioning other examples. In British Museum Add. 11836, the 
miniature of fol. 267^^, facing Psalm 77, represents a group of five standing 
Israelites; Christ, identified by the sigla IC XC is in the upper left comer 
with His right hand extended, and the first words of the Psalm are 
written in red on a gold ground. In the thirteenth-century Psalter in Paris, 
suppl. gr. 1335 (fol. 296''), Christ, addressing the Israelites, stands opposite 
them; in its formal aspects the composition is identical with the corresponding 
miniature of the Psalter of Mount Athos, Lavra B 26, where Moses speaks to 
the Israelites.In the Vatican Psalter, Palat. gr. 381, two full-page compo¬ 
sitions precede Psalm 77; the first, on folio 169'', representing Moses Receiving 
the Law, is identical with the miniature in Sinai codex no. 38, and both are 
derived from the illustration of the second Canticle of Moses in the Parisinus 
139.’^ In the lower part of the opposite page Moses presents the tablets to the 
Israelites, while in the upper part he is once again depicted receiving the law, 
though this time from Christ who stands opposite him.’® This last scene is 
obviously an intmsion into the original scheme’® and does not introduce a new 
idea: it is always Moses who transmits the law which he receives from God; 
but God is represented once, symbolically, through the Hand emerging from 
the arc of heaven, and a second time under the aspect of Christ with white 

71 S. Dufrenne, op. cit., in Cahiers arcMologiques, XIV (1964), p. 165. 

72 Dorothy E. Miner, “The Monastic Psalter of the Walters Art Gallery,” Late Classical and Mediae¬ 
val Studies in Honor of Albert Matthias Friend Jr. (Princeton, 1955), P- 246, fig. ii. In the London 
Psalter, Add. 19352, the enthroned figure who holds an open book with the word v6[xos is Asaph, the 
author of the Psalm, but the medallion portrait of Christ appears higher up, on the side margin (fol. 100). 

73 Millet and Der Nersessian, op. cit., pi. xv.i. 

74 K. Weitzmann, op. cit., in Jahrhuch der osterr. byz. Gesellschaft, VI (1957), p. 139, figs. 2, 8. 
Miniature della bibbia, pi. 21. 

75 Ibid., pi. 22. 

7 « Referring to C. R. Morey's contention that the prototype of the manuscript, namely, the Paris 
Psalter, must once have had a similar miniature, Weitzmann rightly asserts that the Christological 
element and other aspects of the composition render this h3^othesis untenable {op. cit., p. 139). 
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hair and beard, that is, as the Ancient of Days. We find a somewhat similar 
idea in the Psalter of Sinai, gr. 6i, of the year 1274; the miniature on folio 
121'', preceding Psalm 77, is divided into two registers: above, Moses receives 
the law from Christ, in the presence of the Israelites; below, Moses addresses 
the Israelites. 

The composition in the Venice Psalter no. 565 combines two different themes; 
the law given by God to Moses, and the law taught by Christ. We have here 
an indirect illustration of the opposition of the old law and the new law ex¬ 
pressed in the Gospel of John; “For the law was given by Moses, but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ” (1:17). These words are recalled in several 
representations of Moses Receiving the Law: In a Gospel MS in Berlin, qu. 66, 
they are written above and below this scene in a lectionary in the Vatican 
Library, cod. gr. 1522, the frontispiece representing Moses Receiving the Law is 
followed by a long poem developing the opposition between the old and the 
new law.^® Both these miniatures are connected with the Joannine text, since 
in the Berlin manuscript it serves as a frontispiece to the Gospel of John, and 
the Vatican codex, like all lectionaries, begins with the first chapter of John. 
More interesting for our purpose are those examples which have no direct link 
with the Gospel of John, and are to be found in manuscripts of the Psalter 
and New Testament combined. Such a manuscript is Paris, suppl. gr. 1335, 
already mentioned in connection with the illustration of Psalm 77; Moses 
Receiving the Law is used as a frontispiece to the entire manuscript and, facing 
it, is another full-page miniature in which the medallion portrait of the youthful 
Christ is surrounded by the symbols of the four evangelists.^® The same two 
compositions probably adorned the stylistically related Rockefeller-Mc Cormick 
manuscript; the second miniature is lost, but the opposition of the old and new 
law, pictorially expressed by the paired images, is clearly set forth by John’s 
words, “for the law was given by Moses,” written above the image of Moses 
Receiving the Law, and the sentence must have continued on the opposite page.®® 

The representations of the Virgin and saints at the beginning of our manu¬ 
script; the marginal images of Christ to whom the authors of the Canticles 
address their prayers; finally, the portrait of Christ Pantokrator replacing that 
of Moses show the gradual modification of the original aristocratic Psalter 
illustration which, except for the miniatures illustrating the Canticles taken 
from the Gospels, comprised only Old Testament scenes. The same pheno¬ 
menon was observed in varpng degrees in other aristocratic Psalters of the 

’’ Miniature on folio 264v, following the portraits of John and Prochoros on folio 263^; photographs 
at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes in Paris. 

K. Weitzmann, Byzantinische Buchmalerei des 9. und 10. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1935), figs- 25, 
26; The Rochefeller-McCormick New Testament. III. The Miniatures, by Harold R. Willoughby (Chi¬ 
cago, 1932), p. 12 and pi. III. The manuscript is dated in the fourteenth century by Devreesse in his 
catalogue. III, pp. 67-70. 

Willoughby, op. cit., pis. ii and xcix. 

Ibid., pp. 9-12 and I, fol. 6^. The scene of Moses Receiving the Law is repeated as an illustration 
of John 1:17 on folio 86. An earlier example of the illustration of this verse is to be seen in the Lection¬ 
ary in Paris, suppl. gr. 27: Omont, op. cit., pi. xcviii, 5. 
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eleventh and subsequent centuries mentioned above. In none of these was the 
fundamental scheme altered, since within the Psalter proper only Psalms 50, 
77, and 151 were illustrated, but during the same period other Psalters with 
full-page miniatures showed a more radical transformation: in these, other 
Psalms, besides the three just mentioned, were also accompanied by minia¬ 
tures and they sometimes represented Gospel scenes. A leaf in the Princeton 
Museum, with the Crucifixion and the Anastasis, was recognized by K. Weitz- 
mann as belonging to such a Psalter, where it originally faced Psalm 9; in 
his discussion of these miniatures he also referred to another manuscript of 
this type, Vatopedi, cod. no. 760 (formerly 608).®^ A study of the illustrations 
of this Psalter, known to me through the photographs made by G. Millet and 
a microfilm at the Institut de Recherche et d’Histoire des Textes in Paris,®^ 
lies outside the scope of this article, and I shall limit myself here to a few 
remarks which have a bearing on the transformation of the aristrocratic 
Psalter recension. This transformation must have taken place primarily under 
the influence of the Psalters with marginal illustration: In almost every 
instance the same scenes have been selected to illustrate the same Psalms, 
and some of these show the type of literal interpretation characteristic of the 
marginal Psalters. For instance, on folio 25'' David stands next to a hiUock, on 
which three birds are perched, and looks up to Christ, depicted in the upper 
right-hand comer; the words that have been illustrated: “In the Lord put I my 
tmst, how say ye to my soul, Flee as a bird to your mountain?” (Ps. 10:1) 
are written, as is customary in this manuscript, on the open scroll held by 
David. A bird perched on the mountain may be seen in the Chludov Psalter 
(fol. 10), the London Psalter (fol. lo'^) and the Barberini Psalter (fol. 15), and 
in the last two the just man (Skaios) points to the medallion of Christ. The 
miniature on folio 245, which refers to Psalm 136:1-2 (“By the rivers of 
Babylon, there we sat down.... We hanged our harps upon the willows”) 
and depicts the scene described in these verses, also corresponds to the illus¬ 
trations in the same three Psalters (folios 135, 176, and 222 respectively).®® 

K. Weitzmann, “Aristocratic Psalter and Lectionary/' The Record of the Art Museum, Princeton 
University, XIX (i960), pp. 98-107, fig. i. 

Reproductions of a few miniatures in K. Weitzmann, ibid., figs. 3-4, and Illustrations in Roll 
and Codex, figs. 113-139; Millet and Der Nersessian, op. cit., pis. xiii-xiv; H. Buchthal, The Minia- 
tures of the Paris Psalter, figs. 80-81; N. Kondakov, Pamiatniki Christianshago iskusstva na Afone 
(Saint Petersburg, 1902), p. 286. The miniatures which accompany the Psalms are the following: fol. 
iiv, Christ Teaching the Israelites (Ps. 2:1); fol. 19V Entry into Jerusalem (Ps. 8:2); fol. 25V, David 
stands next to a hill on which three ravens are perched (Ps. 10:1); fol. 29, a man, in imperial dress, 
stands between two groups of men (Ps. 13:1); fol. 59, Paul Baptized by Ananias (Ps. 31:1); fol. 79^ 
John the Almoner Distributing Alms to the Poor (Ps. 40:1); fol. 96^, Repentance of David (Ps. 50); 
fol. 119V, Anastasis (Ps. 67:1); fol. 143, Moses Receiving the Law (Ps. 77); fol. 218, David and a group 
of men stand at the side of a church (Ps. 118. i); fol. 245, the Israelites are seated next to a river; 
harps and different instruments hang from the trees (Ps. 136:1-2); folios 263^-264, The Combat of 
David and Goliath, and David Presenting the Head of Goliath to Saul (Ps. 151). 

83 In discussing the iconography of the Crucifixion and the Anastasis on the Princeton leaf and 
the compositions of the Entry into Jerusalem and the Anastasis in the Vatopedi Psalter, K. Weitzmann 
speaks of “the influence of the feast cycle [of lectionaries] upon the aristocratic Psalter“ (op. cit., p. 106). 
This remark naturally applies to the iconography of these subjects and not to the choice of scenes, 
for of the twelve miniatures of the Vatopedinus, only the two just mentioned are Gospel scenes; 
a third, Paul Baptized by Ananias (fol. 59), belongs to the Acts of the Apostles, and the remaining 
nine are directly connected with the text of the psalms, and, ordinarily, with the opening verses. 
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The influence of the marginal Psalters on the Dumbarton Oaks and related 
manuscripts is less obvious, but can nevertheless be discerned. It will be 
recalled that the Christological interpretation of Psalm 77 already occurred 
in the ninth-century Psalter of the Pantokrator Monastery, cod. 61, and in 
several of the later copies. In the small portraits painted in the initials, showing 
the authors of the Canticles with their hands stretched out toward Christ, we 
have perhaps an echo of the numerous marginal miniatures of these Psalters 
which represent David, a prophet, or a saint praying to Christ. Finally, in 
considering the portrait of David receiving the scroll from the hand of God, 
instead of being inspired by Melody, one recalls that the divine inspiration of 
the Psalmist is suggested in the marginal Psalters also: In the Chludov Psalter 
the medallion figure of Christ appears above David playing the psalterion (fol. 
I'"), and in the elaborate frontispiece on folio 2 of the Barberini Psalter, Christ, 
enthroned and blessing, is depicted above David and the group of musicians 
and dancers. 

The illustration of the New Testament section of our manuscript consists 
almost exclusively of portraits. Those of Matthew, Mark, and Luke in the 
headpieces of their Gospels, and of James and John above their Epistles 
conform to the iconographic types of writing or meditating authors 
(figs. 28-30, 33, 38) current in the eleventh century.®^ For the Gospel of John, 
the group portrait of John dictating to Prochoros, also common in this period,*® 
was selected, and the entire page given over to it (fig. 31). The folio which 
once faced this miniature must have had a large, ornate headpiece, since the 
missing part of the text, that is, John i; 1-26, would have covered only a page 
and a half. The portraits of Peter and Jude are derived from the iconographic 
types used for the prophets rather than those of the standing evangelists, for 
they carry scrolls instead of books. 

These seated or standing portraits preceding the different epistles are in 
keeping with general practice. Occasionally, however, all the authors are 
grouped on a single page, as in the Psalter and New Testament of Vatopedi, 
cod. no. 762 (fol. 330), or, together with Luke, they are depicted two by two 
on three folios before the Acts of the Apostles, as in the Praxapostolos of the 
Vatican, gr. 1208.*® Scenes from their lives, such as fill the lunettes of the 
beautiful manuscript of the Bodleian, Auct. T infra I. 10, are extremely rare.*'^ 
Different schemes are used for the frontispiece or the headpiece of Acts, in 
addition to the single portrait of Luke, who is shown either seated and writing 

A. M. Friend, Jr., 'The Portraits of the Evangelists in Greek and Latin Manuscripts,** Art 
Studies, V (1927), p. 134^., pi. xiv. 

Ibid., pi. XVIII. 

Ibid., pi. VII, figs. 92-94. 

Otto Pacht, Byzantine Illumination (Oxford, 1952), fig. 17, lunette of the frontispiece to the 
Epistles of Paul (fol. 312^). On folio 287''^ James is represented seated and preaching to two groups 
of men; on fol. 292v, in the lunette above the portrait of Peter, writing, the angel delivers him from 
prison; on fol. 302^, in the lunette above the portrait of John, meditating, the evangelist and a young 
man are in a boat. In the Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament there are no narrative scenes for 
the Epistles, though the Acts are illustrated. 
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or stamding. At times the composition includes all the apostles. In the New 
Testament of Dionysiou, cod. 8, dated 1133, the page is divided into twelve 
rectangular compartments, each one housing the bust portrait of an apostle; 
this leaf, detached from the manuscript, is now in the Paul Canellopoulos col¬ 
lection in Athens.®® In the Praxapostolos of the Walters Art Gallery, cod. 533 
(fol. i), and that of Mount Sinai, gr. 275 (fol. i), Christ, standing in the midst 
of the apostles, fills the headpiece of the Acts, while in Paris suppl. gr. 2611, 
of the year 1101, Christ, enthroned, addresses the apostles (fol. 35). In the 
New Testament of the Pantokrator Monastery, no. 234, Luke is seated with 
an open book on his lap and the apostles stand opposite him (fol. 52''). 

The Pauline Epistles are also usually preceded by the portrait of Saint 
Paul,®® sometimes writing,®® and occasionally dictating to a disciple.®^ In the 
Pantokrator codex no. 234 Paul is seated, writing, and a woman looks out of 
a window opposite him.®^ The scene is based on an episode in the apocryphal 
Acts of Paul and Thekla, where it is related that when Paul was teaching in 
Iconium, at the house of Onesiphoros, Thekla, seated at the window of her 
own house, listened to his words. This composition helps us to understand the 
representation in our manuscript (fig. 42). The woman who leans over Paul’s 
chair and watches while he writes, should probably, because of her costume, 
be identified as Thekla, although the scene does not correspond to any specific 
passage of the apocryphal Acts. The compositional scheme is that of an author 
inspired by an allegorical figure standing behind him, a scheme occasionally 
used for the portraits of David and, in later periods, for the Church Fathers;®® 
but here the addition of the young man behind the desk suggests the use and 
transposition of the iconographic type of John Chrysostom inspired by St. 
Paul. According to a passage in the Vita by George of Alexandria, repeated 
by Leo the Wise and Symeon Metaphrastes,®^ John Chrysostom was com¬ 
posing his Commentary on the Pauline Epistles, when Proclos, his secretary, 
watching from behind the door, saw a man whispering in John’s ear. Proclos 
revealed to John what he had witnessed, and pointing to the image of St. 
Paul which hung on the wall, stated that he was the man who had visited 
John every night. This scene is represented in the frontispiece of the Epistles 
of St. Paul with the commentary of John Chrysostom in the Vatican, cod. gr. 
766: Paul stands behind John’s chair, a man watches from the doorway, and 

K. and S. Lake, Dated Greek Minuscule Manuscripts, III, pL 197, fol. 134^-135. Catalogue: Uart 
byzantin art europien. Neuvieme exposition sous Vigide du Conseil de VEurope (Athens, 1964), no. 313. 
s® H. Willoughby, The Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament, III, p. 330, pi. cxxv. 

Paris, gr. 224: Omont, op. cit., pi. ci; Moscow, University Library, no. 2280, a.d. 1072: M. 
Alpatov, **Un nuovo monumento di miniatura della scuola constantinopolitana,'' Studi hizantini, II, 
{1927), pp. 103-108, fig. i; Oxford, Bodleian, Auct. T. infra, i, 10, fol. 312^; Paris, Bibl. Nat., Coislin 
30: K. Weitzmann, ^*An Early Copto-Arabic Miniature in Leningrad,^^ Ars Islamica X (iqa^) d 
123, note 15a. \ t'- 

Mount Athos, Lavra, cod. B 26 (K. Weitzmann, op. cit., fig. 6). 

Photograph kindly communicated by Prof. Weitzmann. 

Milan, Ambros., cod. 54: H. Buchthal, The Paris Psalter, fig. 23. J. Strzygowski, Die Miniaturen 
des Serhischen Psalters der Konigl. Hof-und Staatshihliothek in Miinchen (Vienna, 1906), pi. v, fig. 8, 
p. 19, fig. 12 and discussion pp. 94-5. 

Leo the Wise, Xaudatio'' (PG, 107, cols. 256 D-257 C); Simeon Metaphrastes (PG, 114, cols. 
1104 B-IIO8 B). XT \ 
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the icon of St. Paul hangs on the wall.®® It is repeated in the Psalter in Athens, 
no. 7, although the accompanying text is Chrysostom’s Commentary on the 
Psalms rather than his Commentary on the Epistles.®® This theme enjoyed 
great popularity; we find it, with some variations, in the Menologium of Mount 
Sinai, no. 500, where it is placed before the Life of John Chrysostom, the 
entry for November 13 (fol. 175); in a copy of John Chrysostom’s Commentar¬ 
ies in Milan, cod. A. 172,®'^ and, adapted to the initial K, in the liturgical 
scroll of Jerusalem, IxaOpou 109.®® The fact that this composition occurs in 
one of the aristocratic Psalters is of particular interest, for it suggests the 
possible source of the iconographic scheme used for the headpiece of the 
Pauline Epistles. In this re-adaptation the inspiring figure of Paul has been 
transformed into that of Thekla, thus introducing an element derived from 
the apocryphal Acts; as for the young man who has taken the place of Proclos, 
John’s secretary, he may be Paul’s companion, Timothy. For, as we shall see, 
the two are sometimes represented together, and in the Praxapostolos of the 
Esphigmenou Monastery, cod. 63, mentioned by K. Weitzmann, “Timothy 
stands in front of Paul, who is seated and writing in a codex.’’®® 

The portraits of the authors of the books of the New Testament are repeated 
in the initials, as they had been in the Psalter, and they are occasionally 
accompanied by marginal miniatures. The most interesting among the latter 
are those which were painted on the incipit pages of the Gospels; though 
effaced, they can be identified thanks to their inscriptions. These figures are 
the following; for Matthew, Christ, David, and Solomon (fig. 28); for Mark, 
John the Baptist (fig. 29); for Luke, Theophilus, Zacharias, and Elizabeth 
(fig- 30)- The incipit page of John is lost and there is no photographic record 
of it. 

Marginal miniatures are more common in lectionaries of this period than in 
manuscripts of the Four Gospels, and it is most unusual to restrict them to 
the incipit pages. There is, however, one other example very similar to ours, 
in codex no. 522 of the Walters Art Gallery which can be assigned to the early 
twelfth century. Here the figures, also almost obliterated, represent Abraham, 
David, and Christ on the first page of Matthew (fol. 12); John the Baptist, on 
the first page of Mark (fol. 89); and Zacharias and the angel on the first page 
of Luke (fol. 141). There is no marginal figure on the incipit page of John.^®® 

J* R* Martin, The Illustration of the Heavenly Ladder by John Climacus (Princeton, 1954), P* 23 
and fig. 299. It also occurs in Vatican, gr. 1640: Cyrus Giannelli, Codices Vaticani graeci: Codices 
1485-1683 (Vatican City, 1950), p. 349. 

P. Buberl, op. cit.y fig. 40; cf. A. X3nigopoulos in Archaiologike Ephemeris (1942—44), p. 17, note 2. 

M. L. Gengaro, F. Leoni, G. Villa, Codici decorati e miniati delVAmhrosiana: Ebraici e greci 
(Milan, i960), pi. liii. 

A. Grabar, “Un rouleau liturgique constantinopolitain et ses peintures,'* Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
S (i 954 )> P- i 73 > fig. 5. 

^ K. Weitzmann, op. cit., p. 123. In the Psalter and New Testament of Lavra, cod. B 26, the youthful 
scribe to whom Paul is dictating is identified as Timothy by the inscription (ibid., p. 123-4, fig* 6). 
In the Praxapostolos in Moscow, no. 2280, though he is not identified, the young apostle who writes 
under PauPs dictation in the headpiece of the Epistle to the Philippians must again be Timothy, 
since he is associated with Paul in the opening words: **Paul and Timotheus, the servants of Jesus 
Christ'' (Alpatov, op. cit., fig. 4; V. Lazarev, Istoriia, II, pi. 135 a). 

H. Buchthal, Miniature Painting in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (London, 1957), pfi 14T 6* 
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As can be seen, both manuscripts represent an abbreviated genealogy of 
Christ to illustrate the first chapter of Matthew. The illustrator of the Walters 
codex has followed the wording of the first verse; “Jesus Christ, the son of 
David, the son of Abraham,” placing the figures in descending order, with 
Abraham at the top. In our manuscript we have a selected genealogy, which 
comprises only David and Solomon, the two Kings represented in Western 
Europe in the compositions of the Tree of Jesse, and, as in these examples, 
Christ is placed above them. For the Gospel of Mark the choice is the same in 
both manuscripts, since only John the Baptist is mentioned in the first verses; 
but there is once more a slight divergence in the illustration of the incipit page 
of Luke. In addition to depicting Theophilus, who is addressed by Luke in 
verse 3, the illustrator of our manuscript has again given a genealogical image 
by representing the parents of John the Baptist, Zacharias, and Elizabeth, 
mentioned in verse 5, while in the Walters Gospels the scene is that of the 
angel appearing to Zacharias. 

These marginal miniatures are to be connected with the illustrations of an 
older manuscript in Paris, gr. 64. Here two ornate folios precede each Gospel; 
on the verso of the first leaf and the recto of the second the text is written in 
the shape of a cross, and the miniatures, consisting for the most part of single 
figures, are painted in the free spaces at the sides of the cross. The choice of 
figures and scenes is more detailed than in the Dumbarton Oaks and Walters 
manuscripts, but, with the exception of Christ, all those that occur in the 
latter are also found in the Parisinus. For Matthew we have again a selected 
genealogy, beginning with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Jude on folio lo'', and 
continuing with David, Solomon, Mary, and Joseph on folio ii,“i though 
these four are not mentioned in the accompanying text which goes from 
Phares (v. 3) to Manasses (v. 10). Among the miniatures that illustrate 
the Gospel of Mark, John the Baptist is represented twice, wearing a short 
pallium and holding the cross staff, as in our manuscript.^”^ Those that illus¬ 
trate the Gospel of Luke also correspond to ours; On folio 102'' we see Luke 
addressing Theophilus (in our Gospel Luke was painted in the initial) and, 
below, Zacharias and Elizabeth; while on folio 113 we find the angel and 
Zacharias, as in the Walters Gospel.^®® There is thus a very close relationship 
between these three manuscripts as regards both the method of illustration 
and the choice of individual figures, and the marginal miniatures of the Dum¬ 
barton Oaks and Walters manuscripts are important witnesses of a t5^e of 
Gospel illustration known hitherto only through the Parisinus, gr. 64. 

In the outer margin of the Acts of the Apostles the illustrator of our manu¬ 
script has repeated the figure of Theophilus (fig. 32), addressed again by Luke 
(i;i). Only the outlines of the figure remain, and we cannot tell whether or 
not he was clad in imperial garb, as he is in the two Oxford manuscripts; 
Bodleian, Auct T. infra i. 10, where he is represented in the frontispiece of 


H. Omont, op. cit., pi. lxxxv, 1-2. 

102 Ibid., pi. LXXXV, 4. 

103 Ibid., pi. LXXXVI, 1-2. 
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Acts, opposite Luke, who is seated and writing,^”* and Christ Church gr. 12, 
where both he and Luke are represented standing, at the beginning of the 
Gospel of Luke (fol. 82'').“® Theophilus also wears the imperial costume in 
Paris, gr. 64. 

The other marginal miniatures of our manuscript are portraits relating 
to the authors of the Epistles. These anthropomorphic initials, elegant 
as they are, do not display the inventiveness which can be observed in 
other contemporary manuscripts where entire scenes have been adapted to 
the shapes of the letters. The initial 11 , which occurs most frequently, is usually 
formed by Christ and the author of the epistle—Peter or Paul (figs. 35, 42-46, 
51, 55, 61)—^just as in the Psalter Christ and David formed the hastae of the 
same letter (figs. 5-7). When in the first verse of one of his Epistles Paul 
mentions his companion Timothy, or Silvanus, or both together, different 
combinations are used: The initial is formed by Christ and Paul, with Timothy 
represented in the margin (fig. 54, and frontispiece); or by Paul and Silvanus, 
with Timothy again depicted in the margin (figs. 49, 50); or Paul and Timothy 
form the two hastae and are blessed by the bust figure of Christ (figs. 47, 48, 
62). The initial I could be represented only by a single figure, which is that of 
the author. Consequently, the others are placed in the margin; Christ appears 
there alone beside the Epistle of James (fig. 33); Christ is in one margin and 
James in the other beside the Epistle of Jude (fig. 41), which begins with the 
words: ‘"Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ and brother of James.” The initial 
O of the Epistles of John frames his bust figure (figs. 38-39), but his portrait 
is also painted in the margin of the preface to his Epistles (figs. 37, 60). It is 
interesting to observe that the miniaturist has used three different portrait 
types for John: dictating to Prochoros (fig. 31), seated and writing (fig. 38), 
and standing in profile, with a half open book in his hands (figs. 37, 60), a 
type used in tenth-century manuscripts such as Paris, gr. 70 and Vienna, 
Theol. gr. 240.^®® 

The initial A of the Gospel of Mark is a variant of the type used for the letter 11 , 
for it also consists of two figures: Mark and Jesus (fig. 29). The only suggestion 
of a scene occurs on folio331 (fig. 55), where the Hebrews to whom the Epistle 
was addressed are depicted in the margin, but in the initial Paul stands turned 
toward Christ, and does not look in their direction. 

This absence of any reference to Paul’s predication constitutes one of the 
essential differences between the initials of our manuscript and those of the 
Praxapostolos of the University Library in Moscow, no. 2280, dated 1072, 
with which they are stylistically related, and which are often formed by the 
figures of Peter or Paul addressing a small group of men.^®’ Moreover, Christ, 
almost invariably included in the initials of our manuscript, is absent from 
those of the Moscow codex, and only occasionally has the painter represented 

O. Pacht, op. cit., fig. 8. 

The paint has flaked, but one can still see that Theophilus was crowned and wore a loros over 
his tunic instead of a chlamys as in the preceding example: the inscription reads 6 Kpocricrros 06691X05. 

A. M. Friend, Jr., op. cit., pi. i, figs. 4, 16. 

Alpatov, op. cit., in Studi hiz., II (1927), figs, i, 3-5. 
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the Hand of God blessing. Finally, another iconographic difference should be 
noted: James is represented as an apostle in our manuscript and as a bishop 
in the Moscow codex.^®® 

In conception, though not in form, the initials of our manuscript that con¬ 
sist of the portraits of the authors of the Epistles and of the companions of 
Paul are comparable to the miniatures introduced into the text, at the begin¬ 
ning of the Epistles, in two Praxapostolos manuscripts: Walters Art Gallery, 
no. 533 and Mount Sinai, gr. 275. Thus, in both codices Paul and Timothy 
stand facing one another at the beginnings of the Epistles to the 
Philippians, to the Colossians, and to Philemon.Silvanus is added in the 
two Epistles to the Thessalonians. In the Walters manuscript three bust figures 
are enclosed in medallions in the headpiece of the first of the two Epistles, 
and the three men stand side by side next to the second Epistle.In the Sinai 
manuscript we have each time a headpiece with the full figure of Paul in a 
medallion at the center, and Timothy and Silvanus at the sides. The com¬ 
positions, which consist of two figures turned slightly toward one another, 
could easily have been used to form the initial 11, and, conversely, the figures 
could have been detached from the hastae of the letter to stand, freely, op¬ 
posite one another. 

Folios 86 and 87, which have been added by a later owner of the manu¬ 
script, show the monk John being introduced to the Virgin by the protomartyr 
Stephen; behind him stands the ‘"hieromonachos” Gregory, who, as the 
spiritual father of John, holds the book, while John himself raises both hands 
in the attitude of prayer or supplication (figs. 26, 27). There is not sufficient 
information to allow identification of either one of these clerics, but the epithet 
of the Virgin, the “^Spelaiotissa,” connects her image with an icon of the famous 
Peloponnesan monastery of Megaspelaion, depicting the young prince John 
Dukas Angelos Palaeologos Tornitses before the Virgin, designated as the 
Spelaiotissa.^^^ In the latter example the young prince stands frontally, while 
our composition follows the more usual iconographic scheme of the donor, in 
three-quarter view, being presented to Christ by the Virgin, or to the Virgin 
and Child by a patron saint. The t5rpe of the Virgin and Child is, however, 
virtually the same in both paintings: Christ, blessing, wears an ornate tunic, 
but in the miniature He is seated on His mother’s knees instead of being held 
in her left arm.^^^ differences are rather of a stylistic order, and suggest 

Lazarev, Istoriia, II, pi. 132 a. 

Foi* the Walters manuscript, cf. K. Weitzmann, op. cit., in Ars Islamica, x (1943), p. 122 and 
figs, 2,4, In the Sinai codex these scenes occur on folios 245, 261^ and 309 (photos: The Library of Con¬ 
gress). 

11® Weitzmann, op. cit., p. 122 and fig. 3. Sinai codex, fols. 270^ and 279V (photos: The Library of 
Congress). 

G. Soteriou, H elKcbv toO TlaXaioAoyou Tfjs Movfjs toO MsydAou ZinjAaiou, Archaiologikon Deltion 
(1918), pp. 30-44, pi. 2. 

112 On an older icon of the Megaspelaion, the so-called Virgin of the Evangelist Luke, the Child 
is on the right arm of the Virgin: G. Soteriou, TTepl Tfjs Movfjs toO MsydAou ZirriAaiou Kai tcov aurfj 
KEimjAicov, ihid. (igi8), Parartema, pp. 46-80, fig. ii; A. Xyngopoulos, ‘H siKcbv Tfjs 06 Ot 6 kou 
Movq toO MeydAou ZTrT|Aa(ou, Archaiologike Ephemeris (1933), P- loiff. 
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that the miniature was executed after the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
date assigned by Soteriou to the icon on the strength of his identification of 
the donorThe proportions of both the Virgin and Child are more elongated 
in the miniature, the heads being abnormally small; the attitudes are more 
rigid even though the folds of the voluminous mantle of the Virgin are less 
tightly drawn and fall in sinuous curves from her right arm. The large semi¬ 
circular throne is frequently used for the Virgin and other persons from the 
fourteenth century on; in the earlier examples it has a simple form, with a 
solid back; this is true, for instance, of the throne in the representation of 
Hippocrates in a manuscript copied for Alexis Apokaukos (f 1345).The 
openwork design of small columns at the back is to be seen on semicircular or 
rectangular thrones in later works, such as a painting in the Church of Saint 
Nicholas at Kastoria, executed in 1485.^^® 

The costumes of Saint Stephen, who is represented as a deacon as is often 
the case, and of the monk John do not have any distinctive features. The 
priest-monk Gregory wears the phelonion and an ornate epitrachilion; his 
hood has two flat bands which fall in front of his shoulders. This particular 
shape of headdress seems to be characteristic of the post-Byzantine period; 
two examples are to be seen among the paintings of Mount Athos: the portrait 
of Neophitos, Metropolitan of Berrhea,^^® at the Katholikon of Lavra, and 
that of the Patriarch Jeremiah at Stavronikita.^^^ In conclusion, the two 
leaves inserted in our manuscript were probably painted in the first half of the 
sixteenth century or, at the earliest, in the last years of the fifteenth. 

We cannot know whether or not either the donor or his spiritual father was 
connected with the Megaspelaion; the epithet of the Virgin may simply indicate 
a veneration for this type. Nor can we be sure that the donor presented the 
manuscript to the Pantokrator Monastery, although this seems probable, for 
the notice added on folio 87'", like the one written under the cross on folio 4, 
is a library entry and does not bear a donor’s name. 

Archaiologikon Deltion (igi8), p. 43. 

Paris, gr. 2144 (Omont, op, cit., pi. cxxviii). 

S. Pelekanides, Kastoria (Thessalonica, 1953), pi. 186, i. 

G. Millet, Monuments de VAthos. Les peintures (Paris, 1927), pi. 138, 4. An inscription dates the 
paintings of the Katholikon in 1535 (ihid., p. 61). 

Ihid., pi. 167, 3. An inscripion dates the paintings of the naos in 1546 (ibid,, p. 62). 
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Fol. 6. Portrait of David 6. Fol. 27 . Repentance of David 

Dumbarton Oaks MS 3 




Fol. 39. Christ Pantokrator 8. Fol. 71. Combat of David and Goliath 




















13. Dumbarton Oaks MS 3, fol. 76. Canticle of Habakkuk 14. Paris, Bibl. Nat., suppl. gr. 610, fol. 252^. Canticle of Habakkuk 
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22. Fol. 80''. Canticle of the Virgin (see also Frontispiece) 23. Fol. 81. Canticle of Zacharias 

Dumbarton Oaks MS 8 
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24 . Fol. 81 ’^. Canticle of Hezekiah 25 . Fol. 82 ’^. Prayer of Manasseh 




26. Fol. 86''. Portraits of Donors (missing) 27. Fol. 87. Virgin and Child 

Dumbarton Oaks MS 3 
















28. Fol. 95. Portrait of Matthew 29. Fol. 129. Portrait of Mark 







30. Fol. 151. Portrait of Luke 31. Fol. 187. Portrait of John and Prochoros (missing) 

Dumbarton Oaks MS 3 
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Dumbarton Oaks MS B, fob 258^. Preface to the Epistles of Peter: 35. Cleveland Museum of Art. Single Leaf 

Portrait of Luke (fob 254 of Dumbarton Oaks MS B). First Epistle of Peter: Portrait of Peter 
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37. Fol. 260. Preface to the First Epistle of John: 38. Fol. 261. First Epistle of John: Portrait of John 

Luke and John (see also Fig. 60) 

Dumbarton Oaks MS 3 





39. Fol. 264V. Second Epistle of John 40. Fol. 265v. Third Epistle of John 

Dumbarton Oaks MSS 




41. Fol. 266''. Epistle of Jude: Portrait of Jude 42. Fol. 269''. Epistle to the Romans: Portrait of Paul 
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43. Fol. 282'’. First Epistle to the Corinthians 44. Fol. 294'’. Second Epistle to the Corinthians (see also Eig. hi) 
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46. Fol. 307. Epistle to the Ephesians 47. Fol. 311^. Epistle to the Philippians (see also Fig. 62) 

Dumbarton Oaks MS 3 







48. Fol. 315. Epistle to the Colossians 49. Fol. 318. First Epistle to the Thessalonians 

Dumbarton Oaks MS 3 




51. Fol. 323. First Epistle to Timothy 52. Fol. 326^. Second Epistle to Timothy 

Dumbarton Oaks MS 3 








53. Fol. 329. Epistle to Titus 54. Fol. 330'". Epistle to Philemon (see also Frontispiece) 
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56. Mount Athos, Vatopedi Monastery. Cod. 762, fol. 17. 
Virgin and Child between Archangels 




Mount Athos, Vatopedi Monastery. Cod. 7()’2, fol. 8S''. Gregory, 58. Venice, Bibl. Marciana. Cod. gr. 5()5, fol. 191'' 

Basil, and John Chrj sostom Moses Receiving the Tablets of the Law 



59. Fol. 258, detail (enlarged three times): Peter 
(see also Fig. 36 ) 


60. Fol. 260, detail (enlarged three times): John 
(see also Fig. 37 ) 



61. Fol. 294^, detail (enlarged three times): 
Christ and Paul (see also Fig. 44 ) 
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62. Fol. 311^, detail (enlarged three times): 
Christ, Paul, and Timothy (see also Fig. 47 ) 
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LES PORTRAITS DE GREGOIEE L'ILLGMINATEGE 
DANS L’ART BYZANTIN 


Apr^s la fin de la crise iconoclaste, lorsqu’on entreprit 
d’orner de mosai'ques figuratives Sainte-Sophie de Constan¬ 
tinople, on avait repr6sent6 une s6rie de portraits d’6v6ques 
k la zone inf^rieure des deux tympans. Au tympan nord 
dtaient figurds: saint Athanase, saint Cyrille, saint Ignace le 
Thdophore, saint Jean Chrysostome, saint Grdgoire le Thau¬ 
maturge, et les patriarches Mdthode et Ignace le Jeune. Les 
portraits d’lgnace le Thdophore, de Jean Chrysostome et 
d’lgnace le Jeune ont dtd ddgagds par les soins du Byzan¬ 
tine Institute of America et on a trouvd des fragments de 
celui d’Athanase. Les autres portraits de ce tympan et tons 
ceux du tympan sud, qu’on voyait encore lors des grands tra- 
vaux de restauration de 1847-49, ont depuis disparu et ils ne 
sont plus connus que par les dessins de Fossati et la publica¬ 
tion de Salzenberg 0. Au tympan sud on voyait: saint 
Anthime de Nicomddie, saint Basile, saint Grdgoire de Nazian- 
ze, saint Denys I’Ardopagite, saint Nicolas et saint Grdgoire 
ITlluminateur. La copie imparfaite de I’inscription qui ac- 
compagnait ce dernier portrait porte: rPHTOPIOE AP- 
MENJAE qu’on pent corriger par comparaison avec d’autres 
inscriptions connues en PPHTOPIOL THE (ou O THE) 
MEPAAHE APMENIAE 0. Grdgoire, en habits dpiscopaux 
comme les autres dvdques, est debout de face, bdnissant et 
tenant le livre des dvangiles (fig. 1) (®). 


(1) W.Salzenberg, Altchristliche Baudenkmdler von Constantinopel 
vom V. bis XII. Jahrhimdert, Berlin, 1854. Cyril Mango, Materials 
for the Study of the Mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul, Washington, 
1962. 

(2) C. Mango, op. cit., p. 50. 

(3) Aquarelle et dessin de Fossati dans Mango, op. cit., pi. 57-58. 
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Le style de ces portraits est trfes proche de celui des 6v6ques 
repr6sentes dans le manuscrit des Homilies de Gr6goire de 
Nazianze illustre pour Basile I®*' et rimp6ratrice Eudoxie 
entre les ann^es 880 et 883 (Paris, gr. 510), et c’est vers la 
fin du rfegne de Basile qu’on a du commencer k ex6cuter ces 
mosaiques des tympans de Sainte-Sophie. Ceci nous met sur 
la voie des motifs qui ont conduit k placer le saint national 
de I’Arm^nie aux c6t6s des Pferes de I’figlise orthodoxe et des 
deux patriarches du ix® si^cle r6cemment inscrits dans le ca- 
lendrier grec. 

II existait peut-Stre k Constantinople, vers la fin du v® 
si^cle ou le debut du vi®, une 6glise ob la colonie arm^nienne 
ven6rait le tombeau de son ap6tre national, dont les reliques 
auraient ete transport^es dans la capitale de I’empire par 
I’empereur Zenon (i). Mais la Vie de Gr6goire I’llluminateur, 
dont I’auteur se nomme Agathange, 6tait trfes peu connue 
en dehors de rArmenie,mfime en 714,lorsque Georges, ev^que 
des Arabes, r^pondait k une question que le reclus Josu6 
d’Anab lui avait adress^e au sujet de saint Gr^goire (*). Mais 
traduit en grec dans le courant du viii® sifecle, !’« Agathange » 
ne tarda pas k Stre incorpor6 dans les m^nologes ^ la date du 
30 septembre (*). Des hommes cultiv6s du ix® si^cle connais- 
saient ce texte, car dans VAntirrhetica contra Eusebium LXXV 
le patriarche Nicephore (806-815) cite un passage de la prifere 
recitee par saint Gregoire pendant son martyre, et une phrase 
de cette mfime prifere se trouve dans le floril^ge sur le culte 
des images compose par Nicetas, higoumfene du monast^re 
de Medikion en Bithynie, mort en 824 (*). C’est sans doute 
au IX® si^cle egalement qu’une notice abr6g6e, d6rivant de 
r« Agathange» grec, fut introduite dans les synaxaires, car on 


(1) P. Peeters, S. Grigoire VIlluminateur dans le calendrier lapi- 
daire de Naples, dans Analecta Bollandiana, LX (1942), pp. 118-125. 

(2) Ibid., pp. 94-98. 

(3) Les t^molns les plus anciens datent de la fin du ix® et du x® 
si^cle: G. Garitte, La tradition manuscrite de V* Agathange » grec, 
dans Revue d’histoire ecclisiastique, 37 (1941), pp. 197-294, et G. Ga¬ 
ritte, Documents pour I’itude du liore d’Agathange, Studi e Testi, 
127, Cit6 du Vatican, 1946, pp. 357 sq. 

(4) Garitte, Documents, p. 403, n. 1. 
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la trouve, sous une forme tronqu6e, dans le synaxaire-typi- 
con de Patmos, n° 266, que Ton a tendance k dater mainte- 
nant du ix« sifecle plut6t que du x® (^). Nous ignorons quand 
la synaxe de saint Grdgoire fut 6tablie 4 Constantinople. 
D’aprte le Synaxaire de Sirmond, sa fMe 6tait c61ebr6e 4 l’^- 
glise de Saint Theodore, qui se trouvait pr6s du T6trapyle 
d’Airain ; un autre synaxaire du xii® sifecle, le Paris, gr. 1594, 
situe cette f6te k I’^glise de Saint Abercius, au palais patriar- 
cal, oil on conservait le chef de saint Gr6goire (^). 

Quoi qu’il en soit de ces t^moignages plus tardifs du culte 
de saint Gr6goire, il est certain qu’4 la fin du ix« si^cle, lorsque 
furent exdcutdes les mosa'iques de Sainte-Sophie, son nom 6tait 
d6jii inscrit dans le calendrier grec (®), mais il fallait une rai¬ 
son de plus pour le choisir de pr6f6rence 4 d’autres saints plus 
venires et mieux connus. Ce choix est sans doute en rapport 
avec les 16gendes sur la descendance arsacide de Basile I®*' (^). 
Dans la g6n6alogie fictive qui, d’aprte certains auteurs, fut 
invent6e par le patiiarche Photius, il 6tait dit que Basile 
descendait du grand roi des Arm6niens, Tiridate, qui vivait 
au temps du saint martyr Gr^goire (®). Constantin Porphy- 
rog6n6te a conserve le souvenir de la proph6tie attribute au 
catholicos Sahak, «issu lui-mSme de la race arsacide », d’apr^s 


(1) Dmitrievskij, Opisanie Uturgiieskikh rukopisej, Kiev, 1895, I, 
p. 10. F. Dvornik, The Idea of Apostolicitg in Byzantium and the 
Legend of the Apostle Andrew, Cambridge, Mass., 1958, pp. 255-56. 
C. Mango, op, cit., p. 56, n. 131. 

(2) H. Delehaye, Synaxarium ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae ... 
Propylaeum ad Acta Sanctorum Novembris, Bruxelles, 1902, pp. 89- 
94. Antoine de Novgorod, qui visita Constantinople en 1200, rapporte 
que Gr^goire 6tait enterrd i Sainte-Sophie: B. de Khitrovo, Itini- 
raires russes en Orient, Genfeve, 1889, p. 96. 

(3) Dans le calendrier lapidaire de Naples, Gr^goire I’llluminateur 
est comm6mor6 au 30 septembre et aux 2 et 3 d^cembre. Cf. P. 
Peeters, op. cit., dans Analecta Bollandiana, LX (1942), pp. 91-130. 

(4) Garabed Der Sahaghian, Un document arminien de la ginialo- 
gie de Basile dans Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XX (1911),pp. 165- 
176. N. Adontz, L’dge et Torigine de Basile I’^, dans Byzantion, 8 
(1933), pp. 475-560, et 9 (1934), pp. 223-260. G. Moravcsik, Sagen 
und Legenden iiber Basileios I, dans Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 15 (1961), 

pp. 61-126. 

(5) Vila Ignatii, Migne, PG. 105, col. 565 D. 
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laquelle « Tun des descendants d’Arsace recevrait le sceptre 
de I’empire romain » (^). Le texte armdnien de cette preten- 
due proph6tie dit qu’un « roi surgira de la race des Arsacides 
et le si^ge patriarcal sera restaur6 par un descendant de saint 
Gr^goire ». II faut aussi rappeler une autre l^gende, connue 
uniquement par des sources arm^niennes, concernant I’in- 
vention des reliques de saint Gr^goire, des saintes Hrip’sim6 
et Gayan6, ^ I’^glise de la Sainte-Trinite au palais de Daphn6. 
C’est en presence de Michel III, de rimp^ratrice Theodora 
et du patriarche Photius que ces reliques auraient ete ddcou- 
vertes et cette nouvelle aurait 6td communiqu^e plus tard au 
roi A§ot par Basile I®'' (®). II n’est pas sans intdrfet de noter 
enfin les termes 61ogieux dans lesquels Photius parle de Gr6- 
goire rilluminateur dans ses lettres adress6es au catholicos 
Zacharie (®). En parlant, par exemple, de la traduction de la 
Bible en grec, il mentionne les grands pr^lats successeurs des 
apdtres et qui sont: «Basile de C6sar6e, Gr^goire le Thau¬ 
maturge, Gr6goire le Thdologien, Gr6goire de Nysse, Gr6goire 
rilluminateur qui regut son instruction k C6sar6e, Jean Chry- 
sostome, Epiphane, Justin » et d’autres 6v6ques illustres (*). 
Nous trouvons ici la plupart de ceux en compagnie desquels 
Gr^goire rilluminateur a 6t6 figure k Sainte-Sophie. II est 
permis de penser que I’introduction de Gregoire parmi ce 
groupe est due k I’initiative de Photius, et que son portrait 
y fut plac6 pour rappeler I’origine auguste de Basile, issu de 
cette m6me famille arsacide k laquelle avait appartenu le 
saint ap6tre de I’Armenie. 

Par la suite, on oublia sans doute les raisons pour lesquelles 
Gregoire rilluminateur avait et6 represents k Sainte-Sophie, 
k supposer mSme qu’elles fussent connues, mais I’exemple 
cSlSbre de la Grande Eglise fut imitS dans d’autres monu¬ 
ments byzantins, d’autant plus que, gr&ce ^ la popularitS du 
mSnologe de SymSon Metaphraste, oil r«Agathange» Stait 


(1) Theophanes Continuatus, ed. Bonn, p. 241. 

(2) Adontz, op. cit., pp. 246-47. Peeters, op. cit, pp. 120-21. 

(3) Ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus dans Pravoslavnyj palestinskij 
Sbornik, pp. 227, 228, 234, 240. 

(4) Ibid., p. 234, texte armSnien, p. 186. 
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introduit sous une forme remani^e, cette Vita 6tait mieux 
connue. A I’^glise de la Panagia Chalkeon de Salonique, 
d6cor6e de fresques au xi® si^cle, Gr6goire I’llluminateur est 
repr6sent6 4 c6t6 de trois de ses homonymes, Gr^goire de 
Nysse, Gr^goire le Thaumaturge et Gr^goire d’Agrigente, 
dans I’abside centrale, au-dessous de la Vierge orante entre 
deux anges (^). A Saint-Luc en Phocide, 6glise egalement du 
xi®si6cle,on voit le portrait de Gr6goire,en buste.en compagnie 
de ceux dTgnace le Th6ophore et de Cyrille d’Alexandrie, 
sur Tune des voutes du bas-c6t6 nord 0. A Constantinople, 
dans la chapelle 6rig6e au xiv® si^cle k la m^moire de Michel 
Glabas Tarchaniote, au c6t6 sud de I’^glise de la Theotokos 
Pammakaristos (Fetiye Cami), le portrait en buste de Gr6- 
goire occupe la voute du compartiment sud-est (fig. 2) (®). 
II avoisine ainsi, comme k Salonique, les portraits en pied de 
Grdgoire le Thaumaturge et de Grdgoire d’Agrigente repr6- 
sent6s k la douelle de I’arc sud-est; un fragment du portrait 
de Gr6goire de Nysse est conserve sur I’arc nord-est (*). 

A leur tour, les peintres des pays balkaniques accordferent 
une place d’honneur au portrait de Gr^goire I’llluminateur. 
Au monastfere de Zemen, en Bulgarie, d6cor6 au xiv® sifecle, 
les quatre 6v6ques repr6sent6s debout sur les murs lateraux 
de I’abside sont: Gr6goire de Nazianze, Gr6goire I’lllumina- 
teur, Athanase d’Alexandrie et Gr6goire le Thaumaturge (®). 
En Roumanie, les exemples sont plus nombreux. A Baline§ti, 
Vorone(, Gura Motrolui et Hurez, le portrait de Gr6goire 
rilluminateur se trouve dans I’h^micycle de I’abside, et il 
tient, comme les autres 6vSques, un rouleau d6ploy6 qui porte 
une inscription (*). A Baline§ti, par exemple, cette inscrip- 

(1) K. Papadopoulos, Die Wandmalereien des XI. Jahrhunderts 
in der Kirche TQN XAAKEQN in Thessaloniki, dans Byzantina Vindo- 
bonensia, II, Graz-Koln, 1966, p. 28 et figg. 7 et 23. 

(2) E. Diez et O. Demus, Byzantine Mosaics in Greece. Daphni 
and Hosios Lucas, Cambridge, Mass., 1931, figg. 26, 28. 

(3) Je remercie ie professeur P. Underwood de m’avoir communique 
la photographie de cette mosalque encore inedite. 

(4) Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 14 (1960), p. 216, et 17 (1963), p. 367. 

(5) A. Grabar, La peinture religieuse en Bulgarie, Paris, 1928, 
p. 187. 

(6) J. D. §tefAnescu, L’ivolution de la peinture religieuse en Buco- 
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tion est un passage de la prifere secrete dite par le prfitre pen¬ 
dant le chant du Trisagion 0. Par la place qui lui est assi¬ 
gnee dans Themicycle aux c6t6s de Vamnos, et parmi les au¬ 
teurs de la liturgie et autres P^res de I’figlise grecque, Gre- 
goire rilluminateur est consider6 comme leur egal. 

II etait tout naturel que le portrait de Gregoire figurdt dans 
les synaxaires et les m6nologes illustr6s, etant donne qu’il 
est le seul saint commemore le 30 septembre, en compagnie 
des saintes Hrip’sime et Gayan6, le recit du martyre de ces 
saintes et de leurs compagnes etant incorpor6 dans sa Vita, 
Le plus ancien example connu est celui du M6nologe de Basile 
II (fig. 3). Comme il est d’usage dans ce manuscrit pour les 
saints morts d’une mort naturelle, Gregoire, tenant le livre 
des fivangiles et b6nissant, est debout devant un riche porti- 
que k colonnes, Au si^cle suivant, on trouve son portrait dans 
deux m6nologes metaphrastiques du mois de septembre, Dans 
celui de la Biblioth^que Bodl6ienne d’Oxford, Barocc, 230, 
oil tous les saints du mois sont group6s sur plusieurs registres 
dans la miniature de pleine page qui sert de frontispice, Gr6- 
goire, debout et b^nissant, est repr6sent6 ^ I’extrfime droite 
de la rang6e inf6rieure. Dans le m6nologe de Venise, Marc, 
gr. 586, oil chaque vie est pr6cedee d’une petite miniature, 
le portrait de Gregoire se trouve en tSte de sa Vita au 30 sep¬ 
tembre. Le « synaxaire » inscrit k la fin de I’dvangile liturgi- 
que du Vatican, gr. 1156, a 6t6 largement illustr^, et le 
peintre y a repr6sent6, au folio 255, Gregoire tenant le livre 
et b^nissant. Son portrait se trouve aussi dans un petit 
manuscrit du xiv® sifecle ii Oxford, Bodl. MS. gr. th. f. 1, qui 
est en r6alit6 un recueil d’images oh, aprfes les scenes princi- 
pales de la vie du Christ, ont 6t6 represent6s tous les saints de 
I’ann^e. Au premier registre du folio llv., qui correspond au 
30 septembre, on voit deux saintes et un 6v^que. Aucune 
legende n’accompagne ces portraits, mais on ne risque pas de 
se tromper en les identifiant comme les saintes Hrip’simd et 
Gayan6, et saint Gregoire. On connalt d’ailleurs d’autres exem- 

vine et en Moldavie, Paris, 1928, p. 98. Id., L’ivolution de la peinture ... 
Nouvelles recherches, Paris, 1929, pp. 14, 48-49. Id., La peinture re- 
ligieuse en Valachie et en Transylvanie, Paris, 1932, pp. 174, 183. 

(1) §tefAnescu, Nouvelles recherches, p. 14. 
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pies oil les portraits de ces deux saintes s’ajoutent 4 celui de 
Gr^goire. Dans le Mdnologe de Basile II, une notice s6par6e, 
consacr6e il ces deux saintes, suit celle de saint Gr6goire, et 
elle a 6t6 illustr6e par la sc6ne de leur martyre : le bourreau 
tranche la tfite de I’une des deux saintes, tandis que I’autre se 
tient 4 gauche, les mains li6es derrifere le dos (i). L’illustra- 
teur de I’^vangile liturgique du Vatican, gr. 1156, a, lui aussi, 
repr6sent6 au 30 septembre les deux saintes; le portrait de 
Gr6goire se trouve au folio 255, comme il vient d’etre dit; 
au folio 255v., on voit les deux saintes, en habit de nonne, 
tenant une petite croix, symbole de leur martyre (*). 

Dans tons ces exemples, Gr6goire I’llluminateur est repr6- 
sent6 tenant le livre des fivangiles et b6nissant, selon le type 
iconographique habituel pour les portraits d’6v§ques. II est 
done tout ^ fait surprenant de voir une sc^ne de decollation 
dans le beau menologe metaphrastique du xi® si^cle du British 
Museum, Add. 11870 (fig. 4). Gr^goire est dans un paysage 
montagneux; tourn6 vers la droite, il s’incline leg^rement, 
portant ses mains voildes vers son visage, tandis que le bour¬ 
reau, debout derriere lui, brandit son ep6e. Cette scene ne 
correspond ni au texte du Metaphraste ni k celui des autres 
versions, car Gr^goire est mort dans la solitude oh il s’etait 
retire et oh il acheva sa vie en anachorhte. Le peintre a pro- 
bablement ete induit en erreur par le titre de la Vita: B(og 
xal noXtreia xai fiaqxvQiov rov aylov ieQOfidqxvqog rqrfyoQlov 
xf\g MeydXrjg ’AQ/^s'^^ag. Or Gregoire est appeie hieromar- 
tyr, non pas h cause du genre de sa mort mais k cause des 
supplices qu’il a endures par ordre du roi Tiridate avant d’etre 
jete dans une fosse profonde. Cette minature n’est d’ailleurs 
pas la seule qui temoigne du peu d’attention que I’illustrateur 
de ce manuscrit, meilleur artiste qu’iconographe, a prete 
au texte. Il a repete cette schne de decollation pour d’autres 


(1) Il Menologio di Basilio II (Cod. Vaticano Greco 1613), Turin, 
1907, II, p. 75. 

(2) On peut reconnaltre aussi la decollation des saintes Hrip’sime 
et Gayane suivie du portrait de Gregoire I’llluminateur sur Tune des 
icones-menologes du Mont Sinai, k rextr6me droite de la troisifeme 
rangee; G. et M. Sotiriou, leones du Mont Sinai, Athenes, 1956, 
fig. 138. 
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Fig. 1. — Sainte-Sophie. Tympan sud. (D’apr^s Salzenberg). 





















PLANGHE II 



Fig. 2. — Parecclesion de T^glise de la Pammakaristos. 



PLANCHE III 



Fig. 3. —Vatican, gr. 1613. Menologe de Basile II, 
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British Museum, Add. 11870. M^nologe, folio 242v, 
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saints qui avaient subi un autre genre de martyre, 4 savoir 
pour saint Autonome, qui avait 6te tu6 k coups de bftton de- 
vant I’autel de son 6glise, et pour Nic6tas le Goth, qui avait 
6t6 brul6 vif. 

Le dernier exemple que je voudrais verser k ce dossier, qui 
ne vise pas k 6tre exhaustif, se trouve dans le Psautier de 
I’an 1066 du British Museum, Add. 19352. Comme on le salt, 
le cycle des psautiers k illustration marginale s’est enrichi 
au XI® si^cle par I’introduction de nombreux portraits de saints 
et des compositions illustrant des episodes de leur vie. C’est 
& cette derniere categorie d’images que se rattachent les deux 
miniatures qui illustrent le verset 3 du psaume 39 (40) : « II 
m’a tir6 de la fosse de mis^re et du bourbier fangeux. Puis 
sur le roc il a plac6 mes pieds et affermi mes pas» (fig. 5). 
La premiere sc^ne est celle qui se trouve au bas de la marge 
lat6rale et qui porte la l^gende suivante, trac6e sur le fond de 
la miniature : dyiog rQrjyoQiog ix^a^Xo/zevog ix rov Xdxxov 
Tov poQ^dQov. Le recit d’Agathange, repris par Sym6on Meta- 
phraste, rapporte qu’apr^s I’excdcution de Hrip’sim6, le roi 
Tiridate fut terrass^ par une maladie qui lui fit perdre toute 
forme humaine. Sa soeur, Khosrovidukht, fut avertie en songe, 
par trois fois, que seul Gregoire pourrait guerir le roi. On 
envoya done des hommes pour le retirer de la fosse oh il 
avait 6t6 jete. Dans la miniature, Gregoire, figure par anti¬ 
cipation dans ses vetements episcopaux, tient des deux mains 
la corde sur laquelle il est assis et que hissent deux hommes 
debout prte de I’ouverture de la fosse. La sc^ne superieure, 
intitul6e : dyiog Pgriydgiog ngoadycov rdv T'ggtdar Xgiaxcg, 
ne se rapporte pas a un episode precis, mais represente, d’une 
manifere en quelque sorte symbolique, la conversion de Tiri¬ 
date. Gregoire, ayant pris le roi par la main, le conduit vers 
une 6glise de forme basilicale et lui montre I’image du Christ 
qui decore le tympan de la porte. La reine, qui, comme le 
roi, porte le costume imperial byzantin, les suit. 

Ces miniatures, qui n’ont pas et6 r6p6t6es dans les psau¬ 
tiers plus tardifs, sont inter6ssantes k plusieurs egards. 
Bien que la Vie de Gregoire I’llluminateur ait 6t6 bienconnue 
en 1066 grace k la redaction metaphrastique, il est peu pro¬ 
bable que I’illustrateur du psautier s’en soit directement 
inspire pour illustrer I’allusion h la « fosse de misfere». S’il 
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a choisi cet Episode de la vie de Grdgoire de pr6f6rence k un 
sujet biblique connu, comme Daniel dans la fosse aux lions 
qui vient tout de suite 4 I’esprit, c’est sans doute parce qu’il 
I’avait vu repr6sent6 dans un manuscrit auquel il a emprunt6 
aussi d’autres images se rapportant k d’autres saints. II exis- 
tait done avant 1066, et probablement au monast^re de Stu¬ 
dios oil le Psautier de Londres fut copi6 par le moine Theo¬ 
dore, un menologe illustre renfermant une suite d’images 
montrant les ev6nements importants de la vie de saint Gr6- 
goire. On poss^de quelques rares exemples de manuscrits 
de cet ordre, tel le m6nologe n® 13 du monast^re d’Esphig- 
menou du Mont Athos, oii de nombreuses scenes, groupees sur 
deux pages, precedent les vies des saints. D’un cycle detailie 
analogue, illustrant la vie de Gregoire, I’illustrateur du Psau¬ 
tier de Londres a detache les scenes qui pouvaient s’appliquer 
au verset 3 du psaume 39 (40). Je ne pense pas que les deux 
miniatures du M6nologe de Basile II d^rivent, elles aussi, 
d’un cycle narratif, car le portrait de Gregoire et la sc6ne de 
martyre des deux saintes sont des images banales, maintes 
fois r6p6t6es dans ce manuscrit, et ne renferment pas de de¬ 
tails sp^cifiquement propres k la Vita de Gregoire. Les deux 
scenes du Psautier de Londres nous offrent done le t6moignage 
le plus ancien de I’existence d’un cycle narratif. 

D’aprfes un texte arm^nien du vii« sifecle, on avait repr6sent6 
dans les 6glises « saint Gregoire, ses tourments agr6ables k 
Dieu et ses saintes vertus ..., la bienheureuse et glorieuse 
sainte Gayan6 et sainte Hrip’sim6 avec toutes leurs compa- 
gnes » (^), mais toutes ces peintures anciennes ont disparu. Sur 
les st^es arm^niennes qui sont anterieures au milieu du vii® 
si^cle, on voit le portrait de Gregoire, celui de Tiridate avec 
une t^te d’animal, c’est-4-dire sous I’aspect qu’il avait avant 
sa conversion (*), mais il n’y a pas de composition narrative 
k proprement parler. Ce n’est qu’au xiii® sifecle, dans I’^glise 


(1) S. Der Nersessian, Um apologie des images du V//® sihcle, 
dans Bgzantion, 17 (1944-45), p. 64. 

(2) J. Strzygowski, Die Baukunst der Armenier und Europa, 
Vienne, 1918, II, p. 719, fig. 685 ; B. Arakelian, La sculpture figurie 
arminienne aux /y®-V7/« sUcles (en anndnien), Erevan, 1949, figg. 17, 
23, 25, 27, 29, 31. 
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de Saint Grdgoire 6rig6e par Tigran Honents k Ani, que nous 
trouvons des episodes de la vie de saint Gr6goire peints sur 
les murs (i). Les miniatures du Psautier de Londres, par con¬ 
sequent, ne sont pas seulement les exemples byzantins les 
plus anciens d’un cycle narratif; elles sont aussi anterieures 
de pres de deux slides aux exemples armeniens conserves et 
connus jusqu’4 present. 

Paris. Sirarpie Der Nersessian. 


(1) Strzygowski, op. cit., I, pp. 300-301. T. Izmailova et M. Ai- 
VAziAN, Iskustvo Armenii, Moscou, 1962, fig. 62. 
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LES PORTRAITS D’ESAYI NC'ECT, SUPERIEUR DE GLAJOR 


SiRARPIE DER NeRSESSIAN 


Les portraits des contemporains oment souvent les manuscrits 
armeniens. Ceux qui les avaient commajid^s aimaient k se faire 
representer offrajit ce manuscrit au Christ car, ainsi qu’il est souvent 
specific dans les m^moriaux, ce manuscrit devenait en quelque sorfe 
un interm6diaire auprds du Seigneur, Des pridres demandant la 
misdricorde divine accompagnent parfois ces portraits et dans un 
manuscrit du XII® siecle une citation dTsaie, inscrite aupr^s du Christ, 
donne sa reponse: «C’est moi, moi qui efface les transgressions .... et 
je ne me souviendrai plus de tes peches» (43:25) (1). Les peintres 
ajoutaient parfois leur propre portrait, souvent d’une maniere plus dis¬ 
crete et a une plus petite echelle. Par centre les portraits d’auteurs sont 
extremement rares; j’entends par portrait non pas des representations 
tardives comme celles de Gregoire de Narek ou de Nerses le Gracieux 
dans des manuscrits des XVI®-XVII® siecles, mais celles qui ont ete 
peintes du vivant meme de I’auteur. Cette raret6 et la personnalite 
meme de I’auteur conferent im int6r6t particulier aux portraits d’Esayi 
Nc'ec'i, le superieur du monastere de Glajor, le centre intellectuel de 
la province de Siwnik', appel6 une universite et meme une seconde 
Athdnes par les contemporains (2). Un concours de circonstances a 
contribue a I’apparition de ces portraits. Comme savant et surtout 
comme maitre Esayi etait hautement estime par ses contemporains; par 
ailleurs il fut un protecteur des arts et pendant les ann&s ou il dirigeait 
Glajor (1284-1338) I’art de la miniature y connut un grand essor (3). 

(1) S. Der Nersessian, L'art armenien, Paris, 1977, p. 129 et fig. 90. 

(2) G. Yovsep'ean, Xalbakeank^ kam Proseank^ hayoc patmut'ean mej^ 
Antelias, 1969, pp. 251-296. L. G. Xa^'eryan, Glajori hamalsarana hay mankavarzakan 
mtkU me] (XIII-XIV dd), Erevan, 1978. 

(3) A. N. Avetisyan, Haykakan manrankarc'ufyan Glajori dprocs, Ere¬ 
van, 1971. 
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Je mentionnerai en premier lieu deux mimatures, Tune contempo- 
raine, connue seulement par une br^ve description, I’autre upe copie 
tardive, mais il est utile de commencer par elles avant de passer a upe 
compositiop plus complexe car elles se trouvent toutes deux en regard 
de la premiere page du Commentaire de la Grammaire compose par 
Esayi Nc'ec'i. La premiere se trouvait dans le Recueil p® 14 du 
Monastere des Saints Apotres de Mu§, copie ep 1311 au monastere 
de Hermon pour le protodiacre Tirac'u, fils spirituel d’Esayi Nc'ec'i. 
D’apres la breve description de ce manuscrit, disparu lors de la premiere 
guerre mopdiaIe(4), Esayi y etait represente assis, le baton pastoral 
dans sa main gauche, la droite tendue vers deux diacres agepouilles; 
I’un d’eux tepait upe tablette avec Tipscriptiop «Dieu est grand» et 
sop pom, le miserable (anpitan) 'Toros, etait ecrit au-dessus de lui. 
Le colophon a la fin du Commentaire de la Grammaire copie celui de 
son modele, a savoir le manuscrit qu’Esayi lui m6me avait fait copier 
ep 1309 a I’archeveque de Bjpi, Ter Grigor surpomme Xapar, qui se 
trouvait alors a Glajor(5). H est done probable que la miniature du 
manuscrit de Mu§ copiait aussi celle de son moddle. 

Le second portrait d’Esayi se trouve dans le manuscrit n® 1145 
du Patriarcat armepien de Jerusalem copie en 1614 a Amida (6) (Fig. 1). 
Esayi, coiffe de la capuce des moines, trone daps un grand fauteuil, 
le baton pastoral dans sa main gauche, la droite tendue vers des moines 
agenouilles et dopt I’un tient un rouleau deplie. Le titre de la minia¬ 
ture, «notre rabupapet Esayi», est ecrit en haut de la page. Une notice 
a la page 296 specifie que le Commentaire de la Grammaire a ete copie 
de I’original meme compose par Esayi, et il est fort probable que ce 
dessin, dont le style diffdre sepsiblement des peiptures du XVII® si^le, 
est une copie de Toriginal tout comme la miniature du manuscrit 
de Mu§. 

Il est a noter que ces portraits d’auteur ne repetent pas le type 
traditiopnel du persoppage ecrivant mais representept le maitre ensei- 
gnapt a ses disciples. C’est cette meme formule, mais plus developpee, 
qu’on voit dans la miniature placee au debut du manuscrit n® 365 du 


(4) S. A. Mouradian, N. B. Mardirossian, Catalogue of Armenian Manuscripts 
of St, Arakelotz-Tarkmanchatz Monastery (Moush) and the Environs, ed. par 
A. Kalaydjian (en armenien avec titre en anglais), Jerusalem, 1967. p. 17. 

(5) Ibid,, p. 17, par. B. 

(6) N. Bogharian, Grand Catalogue of St, James Manuscripts (en armenien 
avec titre en anglais), voL IV, Jerusalem, 1969, pp. 232-3. 
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Patriarcat armenien de Jerusalem (Fig. 2). Ce manuscrit, qui renferme 
uu commentaire du livre d’Isaie compose par Georg de Skevra et copie 
en Cilicie en 1299, a ete envoye a Esayi Nc''ec'i par Kostandin, 6veque 



Fig. 1. Jerusalem, Patriarcat armenien, ms n° 1145, p. 42. Esayi Nc'ec'i enseignant. 


de Cesaree. C’est ce qu’on apprepd par la lettre ecrite par Kostandin 
lui-meme au verso du colophon; il y dit qu’il lui envoie le commentaire 
qu’il lui avait promis, U prie Esayi de se souvenir de lui dans ses prieres 
et il ajoute que le manuscrit n’est pas relie (7). 


(7) N. Bogharian, op. cit., vol. II, Jerusalem, 1967, pp. 269-271 
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Cette lettre qui n’est pas datee est surement ant^rieure a 1309, date 
a laquelle Kostandin fut elu catholicos, et elle est probablemejit pos- 
terieure a 1305, lorsque Kostandin s’etait rendu en Armenie et avait 
ete charge par le catholicos Gregoire d’Anazarbe de remettre a Esayi 
un Recueil des Merits de Nerses le Gracieux(8). C’est probablement 
lors de cette visite que Kostandin promit a Esayi NC'ec^i de lui envoyer 
le Commentaire du livre d’Isaie. 

Le portrait d’Esayi enseignant qui sert de frontispice au manuscrit 
de Jerusalem n° 365 n’a aucun rapport avec le texte (Fig. 2). II 
n’a surement pas ete peint avant I’envoi a Glajor car non seulement 
le style difftre des peintures ciliciennes du debut du XIV* si^cle mais 
Kostandin de Cesaree n’aurait pas manque de le mentionner s’il Tavait 
fait ex6cuter a I’intention d’Esayi. II a done ete ajout6 a Glajor 
lorsque le manuscrit devint la propri6te d’Esayi et fut relie. A Tangle 
superieur gauche de la page Esayi trdne tenant le baton pastoral; il 
est coiff6 du velar noir des moines et il porte un manteau jaune par 
dessus sa tunique bleue (9). En confrontant cette figure avec le dessin 
du XVII® siecle on voit avec quelle fidelite le peintre tardif a copie 
un modele ancien, tout en le simplifiant. Car dans la peinture un 
rayon lumineux descend sur Esayi, signe de Tinspiration divine, et le 
faisceau de lignes partant de sa bouche symbolise le souffle dont Esayi 
anime ses disciples. Ceux-ci sont figures les uns au-dessus des autres 
de chaque cote de la page; plusieurs tiennent un livre entrouvert pos6 
sur une 6toffe blanche a raies rouges. Un grenadier au tronc noueux 
se dresse au milieu de la page et im moine agenouille, vetu d’une tunique 
jaune et d’un manteau brun, place un livre sur le lutrin pos6 sur une 
petite branche de Tarbre. Un jeune homme, sans doute le peintre, 
est agenouill6 au-dessous de la miniature mains levees dans Tattitude 
de la pridre. Le titre de la miniature ecrit sur la bande superieure du 
cadre est «notre rabunapet Esayi», repete dans le dessin du XVII® siecle. 

Cette composition qui evoque une seance oil le maitre comraentait 
un passage de la Bible ou d’un ecrit d’un des peres de Teglise, lu par 
un lecteur, est en meme temps une image symboUque car Esayi re5oit 
son inspiration du ciel. Le grenadier figure probablement Tarbre de 


(8) Note manuscrite ajoutee par le catholicos lui-meme dans le manuscrit 
n® 500 du Matenadaran: L. Xad^^ikyan, XIV dari hayeren jeragreri hisatakaranner, 
Erevan, 1950, p. 35. 

(9) Reproduction en couleurs dans Armenian Art Treasures of Jerusalem, 
ed. par B. Narkiss avec le collaboration de M. E. Stone, Oxford, 1980, fig. 92. 
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vie plante au milieu de I’Edeji, a distinguer de I’arbre de la connaissance 
du bien et du mal auquel Dieu interdit de manger. Par exemple dans 
la Bible d’Esayi Nc'ec'i illustree en 1318 par Toros de Tar on, a la droite 
du groupe central oil Adam et Eve goutent du fruit de I’arbre du bien 
et du mal on voit un grenadier (10). 

Par sa conception mais non par sa forme la miniature d’Esayi 
enseignant rappelle les compositions byzantines des Sources de la 
Sagesse, par exemple une miniature des Homelies de Jean Chrysostome, 
oil le parchemin sur lequel 6crit ce dernier se transforme en un ruisseau 
auquel viennent boire quelques evdques(ll). Mais malgre I’addition 
de details symboliques la composition arm^nienne est une sc^ne de 
caractere historique, le portrait d’un contemporain et non pas d’un 
des Peres de I’Eglise. 

Le style severe de la miniature de Jerusalem est trds proche de 
celui du diacre Toros qui, en 1311, illustrait I’evangile n® 1 de I’eglise 
de la Sainte Vierge a Tabriz; le lieu de la copie n’est pas indique dans 
le colophon. Les compositions de pleine page et les portraits des 
6vangelistes, signales par H. Adjarian dans son Catalogue public 
en 1910, en ont ete detaches a une date indeterminee et seuls dix des 
dix-huit sujets et trois portraits d’evangelistes ont pu etre identifies, 
repartis entre differentes collections (12). On retrouve dans ces images 
les mSmes types de personnages aux traits marques et aux yeux cernes, 
par exemple les ap6tres de la scene de la Dormition, groupes a droite 
les uns au-dessus des autres et dont I’un tient un livre exactement comme 
les sieves d’Esayi (13). Le lecteur agenouille, dont la tunique en 
s’evasant a partir des genoux dessine des triangles, est a rapprocher 
de la figure d’Abraham dans la scene du sacrifice (Fig. 3), ou de celles 
des anges dans la composition de la Deisis (14). L’arbre dessine ime 
courbe pareille a celle de I’arbre du Sacrifice d’Abraham et une touffe 


(10) S. Der Nersessian, Vart armenien, fig. 169. 

(11) T. Velmans, «L’icopographie de la ‘Fontaine de Vie’ dans la tradition 
byzantine a la fin du Moyen Age», Synthronon, Paris, 1968, p. 121, et fig. 2. 

(12) H. Adjarian, Katalog der armenischen Handschriften in Tabriz (en arme- 
nien avec titre et resume en allemand), Vienne, 1910, pp. 70-74. Pour les minia¬ 
tures qui ont pu etre identifiees voir: S. Der Nersessian The Chester Beatty Library, 
A Catalogue of the Armenian Manuscripts, Dublin, 1958, vol. I, pp. XXX-XXXII, 
idem, Vart armenien, p. 224, et H. Kurdian «An Armenian Miniature of the 
XIVth ceotury». The Princeton University Library Chronicle, IV (1943), pp. 109-112. 

(13) S. Der Nersessian, The Chester Beatty Library, pp. 31-2. 

(14) vol. II, frontispiece. 






ion Bernard Berensoi 
1. Sacrifice d’Abrahai 
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de feuilles y est egalemejit dessin^e a la naissance des branches. Enfin 
le jeune homme agenouilI6 dans la marge inf^rieure rappelle le diacre 
Toros figur6 dans le manuscrit de Tabriz (15). 

L’attribution de cette miniature au diacre Toros, attribution 
proposee aussi par B. Narkiss (16), a un interet plus general qu’une 
simple identification. Elle nous montre que le diacre Toros etait 
un membre du scriptorium de Glajor, tout comme son homonyme 
Toros de Taron, car c’est certainement la que fut compos6e I’image 
d’Esayi enseignant et incorporee au manuscrit que lui avait envoye 
Kostandin de Cesar6e. On pent des lors rattacher aussi a Glajor I’evan- 
gile de Tabriz dont le lieu d’origine n’est pas indique dans le colophon 
et dont le commanditaire Cer n’est pas connu par ailleurs. 

Toros de Taron a son tour ex6cuta des portraits d’Esayi, mais 
non plus comme maitre; toutefois les formules iconographiques different 
de nouveau de celles communement adoptees pour les donateurs. Dans 
la Bible du Mat6nadaran illustr6e pour Esayi en 1318 (Erevan, Mate- 
nadaran, n® 206) il est figure assis k c6te du rectangle orne de la 
Table des Canons: tourne vers la droite il tient un livre dans sa main 
gauche et il leve la droite vers la dextre benissante de Dieu qui sort du 
segment de ciel (Fig. 4). Cet emplacement pour un portrait est tres 
rare mais non exceptionnel; il suffit de rappeler les figures qui encadrent 
les Tables des Canons de I’evangile de Halbat date de 1211 (17). Ce qui 
est par centre surprenant c’est qu’Esayi ne porte plus le costume des 
vardapets, comme dans les exemples precedents, mais celui des apotres 
et de plus il est nimbe. A la place correspondante de la page opposee 
im jeune homme assis par terre tient une grande feuille de parchemin, 
que mord un paon volant vers le bas, et il s’apprete a y tracer un des sin, 
sans doute le portrait d’Esayi (Fig. 5). Mais ce jeune homme, en qui 
on pent reconnaitre Toros de Taron — vue sa ressemblance avec son 
portrait dans I’evangile no. 1917 de la Bibliothdque des Pdres Mekhitha- 
ristes de Venise (18) — tourne le dos a son modele. Doit-on supposer 
que ces deux figures ont ete detach6es d’une miniature ou elles etaient 


(15) Voir, F. Macler, Documents d'art armeniens, Paris, 1924, Album, figs 253, 
254, 256. 

(16) Armenian Art Treasures of Jerusalem, p. 77. 

(17) S. Der Nersessian, Vart armenien, fig. 164. 

(18) S. Der Nersessian, Manuscrits armeniens illustres des Xlle, Xllle et 
XlVe siicles de la Bibliotheque des Fires Mekhitharistes de Venise, Paris, 1937, 
Album, pi. LIV, fig. 119. 



I’une en face de I’autre et qu’elles ont ete mal adaptees au decor de la 
table des canons? Une telle composition se trouve dans une oeuvre 
plus tardive peinte en Cdicie. Dans la Bible n® 2627 du Matenadaran 
le peintre Sargis Picak assis, une planche sur ses genoux, leve les yeux 
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Fig. 5. Erevan, Matenadariin, ms n“ 206, fol. 440. T'oros de Taron. 


vers le catholicos Yakob, tronant de face, et s’apprete a dessiner sob 
portrait (19). 

(19) V. H. Lazaryan, Sargis Picak, Erevan, 1980, pi. IV. 
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Un second portrait d’Esayi Nc'ec'i peijit par Toros de Tar on 
se trouve dans I’evangile n° 6289 du Matenadaran date de 1323. La 
Vierge a I’Enfant ome les tetes de chapitres des evangiles de Matthieu, 
Luc et Jean. Dans celle de I’evangile de Luc elle tend une feuille de 
parchemin a Esayi Nc^ec^i, identifie par I’inscription, tandis que Jesus 
en tend une a un homme debout a droite designe par I’inscription 
comme etant Nerses vardapet (Fig, 6). Nul doute que ce dernier est 
Nerses Msec'i en souvenir de qui Esayi avait fait copier ce manuscrit 
comme il le precise dans le colophon (20). Ainsi se trouvent reunis 
en cette image, comme ils I’avaient ete durant leur vie, Nerses, le fon- 
dateur de Glajor, et Esayi son successeur, 

Comme on le voit tons ces portraits d’Esayi NS'ec'i different des 
types communement adoptes pour les donateurs ou les auteurs. 
L’accent est mis chaque fois sur le maitre inspire ou beni par le ciel, 
suggere par la main divine sortant du ciel ou par la feuille que tend 
la Vierge, Pour la premiere fois le signe d’une inspiration divine, reserve 
aux portraits des evangelistes ou des Peres de I’Eglise, ou encore h un 
saint venere, est employe pour un auteur contemporain. Malgre 
leur simplicite ces differents portraits sont a classer parmi les creations 
originales des peintres de Glajor. 

Le portrait du maitre enseignant fut repris sous diverses formes 
par des disciples d’Esayi et d’autres maitres celdbres, parfois pour 
orner des manuscrits qui renferment des oeuvres autres que leurs 
propres ecrits. Ainsi Kirakos d’Erznka, el^ve d’Esayi, se fit repre- 
senter entoure de ses el^ves au d6but de la traduction de Epitres de 
saint Paul par Jean Ghrysostome, copi6 a Erznka en 1334(21). Les 
portraits de Grigor Tat'ewac'i, qui de 1390 a 1410 dirigea I’ecole monas- 
tique de Tafew en Siunik*, fondee par Yovhannes Orotnec'i, est une 
composition plus interessante. Grigor est assis de face, les deux mains 
appuyees a son baton, tandis que ses eleves sont assis par terre a ses 
cotes; I’un d’eux tient un livre entrouvert, d’autres discutent entre eux 
ou regardent leur maitre (22). Trois medallions ornent le haut de la 
page, au-dessus des edifices qui gamissent le fond; la Vierge 4 I’Enfant 
occupe le medallion central, David couronne, tenant un livre, et Jean 
Baptiste benissant, tous deux figures en buste, les medallions lateraux. 

(20) L. XaC'ikean, XIV dari hisatakararmer, p. 182. 

(21) G. Yovsep'ean, Xalbakeank\ pp. 268-9, note 2. 

(22) A. Dournovo et R. G. Drampian, Miniatures arm^niennes, Erevan, 
1967, pi. 69. 
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II est fort probable, comme on I’a dej^i observe (23), que cette miniature, 
dont le style diff&re des celui des oeuvres contemporaines de la Crim6e, 
provient d’un manuscrit copie a Tafew et du vivant mSme de Grigor 
Tat'ewac'i. Tout comme le portrait d’Esayi enseigaant celui de Grigor 
Tafewac'i fut repete dans des manuscrits plus tardifs, entre autres 
dans le Recueil de Jerusalem, n® 1291 datant du XVII® siecle ou Ton 
retrouve une composition identique mais sans les trois medallions 
du liaut(24). 

A juger d’aprds les oeuvres connues il ne semble pas qu’il y ait 
eu poiir les portraits de Grigor Taf ewac'i la mSme variete de formules 
iconographiques que pour ceux d’Esayi Nd'ecT. Malgre leur simplicite 
ceux-ci sont i classer parmi les creations interessantes des peintres 
de Glajor. 


(23) L. Xac’ikean, XV dari hayeren jeragreri hiSatakaramer (1401-1450), 
Erevan, 1955, p. 642, note. Xac'ikean ajoute que le m8ine portrait se trouve dans 
deux autres manuscrits du Matenadaran mais il n’en donne pas les cotes. 

(24) N. Bogharian, op. cit., vol. IV, p. 499, fig. 27. 
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TWO MIRACLES OF THE VIRGIN IN THE POEMS OF 

GAUTIER DE COINCY 

SiRARPIE DeR NeRSESSIAN 


S tudents of Western medieval literature and art 
are familiar with the different collections of the 
miracles of the Virgin; among these the “Miracles 
Notre Dame” by the Benedictine monk Gautier de 
Coincy, prior of Vic-sur-Aisne, composed in the 
early thirteenth century, was a great favorite, judg¬ 
ing from the number of copies that are preserved.^ 
The literary sources of Gautier de Coincy’s poem 
have been thoroughly explored;^ the illustrations 
of the beautiful manuscript of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Nouv. acq. fr. 24541, have been studied 
by H. Focillon.^ I venture, nevertheless, to con¬ 
sider two of the miniatures, for the accounts of 
these miracles are derived from Greek sources and 
the illustrations help us to see the different ap¬ 
proaches of Eastern and Western artists. 

The text of this manuscript is written in beauti¬ 
ful Gothic script in two columns; the miniatures 
are painted in rectangular panels drawn above one 
text column, except for the frontispiece which is a 
full-page composition. The backgrounds are dec¬ 
orated with fleur-de-lys patterns or geometric mo¬ 
tifs. The miniature on folio 149v represents St. 
Mercurius killing Emperor Julian (Fig. 1). Gautier 
de Coincy relates that Julian had threatened Basil, 
bishop of Caesarea, saying that he would kill him 
and his companions as soon as he had defeated the 

^Les miracles de la Sainte Vierge traduits et mis en vers par Gautier 
de Coincy, ed. Poquet (Paris, 1857). 

^A. P. Ducrot-Granderye, “Etudes sur les Miracles Notre 
Dame de Gautier de Coincy,” AnnAcFenn 35 (Helsinki, 1932), 19 
f. A. Mussafija, Untersuchungen uber die Quellen des Gautier de 
Coincy, DenkWien 44, Abt. 1. 

Focillon, Le peintre des Miracles de Notre Dame (Paris, 
1950). This manuscript was among those exhibited at the Bib¬ 
liotheque Nationale in 1955 and again in 1968: Manuscrits a 
peintures du Xllle au XVIe siecle (Paris, 1955), no. 113, pL xiv. La 
Librairie de Charles V, Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris, 1968), no. 
151, pi. 15. See also Comte de Laborde, Les Miracles de Notre 
Dame, compiles par Jean Mielot, secrHaire de Philippe le Bon, due de 
Bourgogne, Societe frangaise de reproductions de manuscrits a 
peintures (Paris, 1928), chap, iii, p. 10 f. 


Persians. Basil and his companions pray to the Vir¬ 
gin, and Basil, falling asleep, sees in his dream the 
Virgin who orders Mercurius to go and kill Julian: 
“Va tost, va tost, sans deleance/ De Julien me prent 
venjance.” And as Julian was on the banks of the 
Euphrates, fighting against the Persians, Mercu¬ 
rius appeared suddenly on his horse, killed Julian, 
and disappeared just as rapidly. 

The miniature is a direct illustration of the latter 
part of Gautier’s verses. Mercurius, a young knight 
mounted on his steed, charges and pierces with his 
lance Emperor Julian who, fallen from his horse, 
tries to protect himself; he is surrounded by his 
guard who, with raised swords, threaten Mercu¬ 
rius in vain. 

The Byzantine sources give slightly different ac¬ 
counts of the death of Julian the Apostate. Accord¬ 
ing to the World Chronicle by John Malalas, Basil 
saw in a dream Christ who ordered Mercurius to 
depart and kill Emperor Julian, the enemy of the 
Christians. Mercurius disappeared and, reappear¬ 
ing immediately, shouted: “Julian the emperor is 
slain as you, O Lord, commanded.”^ This story is 
repeated in the Paschal Chronicle,^ but it is slightly 
modified in the eighth century. According to John 
Damascene, Basil, standing before an image of the 
Virgin on which Mercurius was also represented, 
begged the Virgin to cause Julian’s death. Mercu¬ 
rius suddenly disappeared and reappeared shortly 
after holding a blood-stained lance.® It is not sur¬ 
prising to see an image of the Virgin introduced 
into the account written by John Damascene, the 
great defender of images, but it is only in the late 
eighth and early ninth centuries that the interven¬ 
tion of the Virgin is recalled in a clear manner. In 
the life of Basil, by Amphilocius, bishop of Ico- 

‘PG 97, col. 497. 

"PG 92, col. 748. 

«PG94,col. 1277. 
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nium, Basil, alarmed by Julian’s threats, had gone 
with his monks to Mount Didymus; having fallen 
asleep, he saw in his dream the Virgin seated on a 
throne, surrounded by the celestial host, who or¬ 
dered Mercurius to go and kill Julian who had 
sinned against her son, Jesus Christ. Mercurius 
disappeared. Basil, awakened, went to the church 
where Mercurius was buried and his arms were de¬ 
posited; when he learned that the arms had dis¬ 
appeared, he called the people and gave thanks to 
the Lord.^ 

The source of Gautier de Coincy is this text of 
Pseudo-Amphilocius which had been translated 
into Latin by Anastasius Bibliothecarius.^ The 
same text also explains the scenes that illustrate the 
second Invectiva contra lulianum in the well-known 
manuscript of the Homilies of Gregory of Nazian- 
zus of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, gr. 510.^ 
At the end of his second homily Gregory, mention¬ 
ing the death of Julian the Apostate, refers to the 
different accounts, and it is clear that he does not 
know which one is correct; according to some, he 
was shot down by the Persians, others report that 
he was killed by one of his officers, others again 
attribute the act to a Saracen or to one of the bar¬ 
barian jesters.^® The first of the three scenes illus¬ 
trating the second Invectiva (Fig. 2) does not cor¬ 
respond to any specific passage but serves as a kind 
of introduction, showing Julian arriving in Persia, 
as specified by the inscription lOVAIANOC 
AHEPXOMENOC EN riE[PCIAI]. The second, in 
which Basil and another bishop (whose facial type 
recalls that of Gregory of Nazianzus), as well as a 
deacon, a group of monks and young men, are as¬ 
sembled in prayer, is a free interpretation of the 
text of Pseudo-Amphilocius. For my purpose, that 
is, a comparison with the miniature of Gautier de 
Coincy’s text, only the last scene, Mercurius killing 
Julian, need be considered. I do not imply by this 
that there is any direct or indirect connection be¬ 
tween the two miniatures, but the scene of Mercu- 

TG 29, ccciv. 

^PL 73, cols. 295-312. Episodes from the life of Basil, in¬ 
spired by this text, decorate the walls of the church of S. Maria 
in Gradellis in Rome (former Temple of Fortuna Virile), as well 
as the New Church of Tokali Kilise in Cappadocia, but the 
death of Julian does not appear in these fragmentary cycles: G. 
de Jerphanion, “Histoires de saint Basile dans les peintures cap- 
padociennes et dans les peintures romaines du moyen age,” Byz 
6 (1931), 535-58. J. Lafontaine, Peintures mHievales dans le temple 
dit de la Fortune Virile a Rome (Brussels-Rome, 1959), 35—40, pis. 
12-13. 

■^H. Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens manuscrits grecs de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris, 1929), pi. liv. 

’«PG35,cols. 664-720. 


rius killing Julian is the only one that will be re¬ 
tained by Byzantine and East Christian artists. For 
instance, in the Liturgical Homilies of Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Athos, Pantaleimon 6, while the head- 
piece of the homily against Julian shows bishops, 
seated, Mercurius killing Julian is represented in 
the margin of folio 242v.^^ Elsewhere Julian is con¬ 
sidered as the personification of the wicked. For 
instance, next to Isa. 26:10: “Let favour be shewed 
to the wicked, yet will he not learn righteousness, 
and will not behold the majesty of the Lord,” the 
illustrator of the London Psalter of a.d. 1066 has 
represented Isaiah praying, right hand raised to¬ 
ward the icon of Christ, and pointing with the left 
to an angel who drags a man fallen on the ground 
and identified by the inscription as Julian the 
Apostate.*^ 

St. Mercurius was in great honor among the 
Copts, and in two Coptic manuscripts he is repre¬ 
sented killing Emperor Julian. In London, Brit. 
Mus. Or. 6801, a collection of homilies for the feast 
of St. Mercurius and for the Nativity, copied in the 
tenth-eleventh century, Mercurius pierces with his 
lance Julian who has fallen from his horse and is 
lying on the ground (Fig. 3).^^ In the Coptic man¬ 
uscript no. 66 of the Vatican Library Mercurius 
again pierces with his lance Julian who is here rep¬ 
resented as an aged, bearded man, while an angel 
presents a sword to Mercurius. 

The poem of Gautier de Coincy, which immedi¬ 
ately follows, refers to the siege of the noble city of 
Constantinople by the Muslim king Muselinus, at 
the time when the emperor was Theodosios and 
the patriarch St. Germanos (Fig. 4).^^ The king is 
surprised that the stones hurled against the walls 
do not harm them any more than would fresh 
cheese, and looking up he sees descending from 

^^G. Gaiavaris, The Illustrations of the Liturgical Homilies of 
Gregory Nazianzenus (Princeton, 1969), 146 and fig. 242. 

'^S. Der Nersessian, L’illustration des Psautiers grecs du Moyen 
Age, II, Londres, Add, 19352 (Paris, 1970), fol. 200, fig. 315. ^ 

Leroy, Les manuscrits coptes et coptes-arabes illustres (Paris, 
1974), 188-89, pi. 106.1. (The captions of this figure and of the 
next one have been reversed.) 

>Tbid., pi. 105.2. 

‘^Focillon, Miracles, 44. At the time of the Arab attack the 
emperor was not Theodosios but Leo, the strategos of the Ana- 
tolikon theme, who had revolted. He entered Constantinople 
on 25 March 717 and was crowned emperor in St. Sophia, after 
the abdication of Theodosios. The Arab army and fleet stood 
before Constantinople six months after Leo’s accession. The 
blockade of the capital was lifted on 15 August 718, when all 
attempts to take Constantinople had failed: G. Ostrogorsky, 
History of the Byzantine State (Oxford, 1956), 138-39. See also M. 
Canard, “Les expeditions des Arabes contre Constantinople 
dans I’histoire et dans la legende,”/^ 208 (1926), 80-89. 
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2. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, gr. 510, fol. 409v, St. Mercurius killing Emperor Julian 
(photo: Bibliotheque Nationale) 
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6. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, vitr. 26.2, fol. 172v, triumphal entry of John Tzimisces (after A. Grabar and M. 
Manoussacas, LHllrntration du manuscrit de la Bihliotheque Nationale de Madrid [Venice, 1979], fol. 172v, fig. 221) 


the clouds a marvelous lady who received the 
stones in her mantle and hurled them back at the 
besiegers. 

The sources of Gautier de Coincy have been 
identified by A. Mussafija and R von Winterfeld, 
and the Latin translation of the Akathistos hymn 
has been studied by G. G. Meersseman and by M. 
Huglo;^® my purpose is to show the fundamental 
difiference between Byzantine and Western ap¬ 
proaches in representing the same events. The 
miniature shows a walled city with a large gate; 
only two soldiers are within the walls, and they 
take no part in the action (Fig. 4). The besiegers, a 
group of bearded men wearing short tunics and 
large turbans on their heads, stand next to a tall 
catapult and look up with amazement at the Virgin 
descending from the clouds; she has received in 
her mantle the large stone they had hurled and is 
preparing to throw it back on them. The Virgin is 
crowned and wears a blue dress and a pink mantle 
with olive green lining. 

The Virgin was the protectress of Constanti- 

Mussafija, Untersuchungen. P. von Winterfeld, “Rythmen 
und Sequenzenstudien,” Zeitschrift fur deutsches Altertum und 
deutsche Litteratur 47 (1904), 73—100. G. G. Meersseman, Der 
Hymnos Akathistos im Abendland, 2 vols. (Freiburg, 1958—60). M. 
Huglo, “L’ancienne version latine de I’hymne acathiste,” Museon 
64, 1—2 (1951), 27—61. See also the excellent summary of the 
various problems in C. Belting-Ihm, Sub matris tutela (Heidel¬ 
berg, 1976), 36-57. 


nople, and the Byzantines always implored her as¬ 
sistance in times of danger. It is generally accepted 
that the second prooimion of the Akathistos 
hymn: “To the invincible Leader, I, Thy City freed 
from danger/ I dedicate the thanksgiving for Vic¬ 
tory, O Mother of God . . .” was added later “either 
by the Patriarch Sergios in 626 or, what now seems 
more probable, by S. Germanos, Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, after the retreat of the Arabs on 24 
March 719,”^^ that is, after the siege represented 
in this miniature. 

The Synaxary of the fifth Sunday of Lent com¬ 
memorated the victories during the three princi¬ 
pal sieges of Constantinople, those of the years 
621, 677, and 717-718, the last one being the siege 
mentioned by Gautier de Coincy,^® victories due to 
the Virgin. In 626 when Constantinople was be¬ 
sieged by the Persians and the Avars, Patriarch 
Sergios had ordered that images of the Virgin be 
placed on the western gates of Constantinople.^^ 
In the second of his homilies on the Russian attack 
of Constantinople in 860, Patriarch Photios recalls 
how the mantle of the Virgin, which was kept in 

’’E. Wellesz, “The ‘Akathistos’. A Study in Byzantine Hym- 
nography,” 9-10 (1956), 147, 152. 

A. Frolow, “La dedicace de Constantinople dans la tradition 
byzantine,” RHR 127 (1944), 61-127. See also N. H. Baynes, 
“The Supernatural Defenders of Constantinople,” Byzantine 
Studies and Other Essays (London, 1955), 243—60. 

Frolow, “Dedicace,” 95. 
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the church of the Blachernae, was carried around 
the walls and “immediately . . . the barbarians gave 
up the siege and broke camp.”^® In 1186 when 
Constantinople was besieged by John Branas, Isaac 
Angelos ordered that the image of the Virgin 
Hodegetria be carried around the walls.^^ The 
mantle of the Virgin kept at the church of the 
Blachernae was the principal palladium of Con¬ 
stantinople. No early example of the different 
sieges of Constantinople and of the illustration of 
the prooimion of the Akathistos is preserved, but 
in the fresco of the church of St. Peter at Prespa 
(Fig. 5) one sees the patriarch dipping the mapho- 
rion of the Virgin into the sea.^^ One of the out¬ 
standing examples of the role of the Virgin as 
triomphatrix appears in the representation of the 

‘^^^The Homilies of Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, trans., in¬ 
tro., and comm. C. Mango (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), 102-3. 

Nikephoros Choniates, Bonn ed. (1835), pp. 496-97. 

Lafontaine-Dosogne, “L’illustration de la premiere partie 
de I’hymne Acathiste et sa relation avec les mosaiques de 
I’Enfance de la Kariye Djami,” Byz 54 (1984), fig. 27. 


triumphal entry of John Tzimisces, after his vic¬ 
tory over the Bulgarians, in the manuscript of Sky- 
litzes at the National Library of Madrid.^^ The icon 
of the Virgin, captured from the Bulgarians, is 
placed on the chariot, while the emperor follows 
on horseback (Fig. 6). His example was followed by 
John and Manuel Komnenos; in 1261 when Mi¬ 
chael Palaiologos entered Constantinople, he fol¬ 
lowed on foot the miraculous image of the Hode¬ 
getria. 

Other compositions could be mentioned show¬ 
ing the different attitudes of the Byzantine and 
Latin artists, but the miniature painted in the 
poems of Gautier de Coincy is the oldest preserved 
example recalling the victory of the Byzantines 
over their enemies. 

Paris 

A. Grabar and M. Manoussacas, L’illustration du manuscrit de 
la Bibliotheque Nationale de Madrid (Venice, 1979), fol. I72v, fig 
221 . 



